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PREFACE 

AoRictfi.'roKAL chemistiy is a subject presenting two quite 
distinct lines of study. The study of soils and fertilizers, includ- 
ing the relation of ttie plant to its soil food, is almost wholly 
inorganic and physical On the other hand, the study of plants 
and animals as living organisms is as distinctly organic and 
physiological, embracing the greater part of what is termed Bio- 
chemistry. 

This has led the author to prepare one part of a textbook of 
General Agricultural Chemistry with this distinction in view, 
and to designate it as Organic Agricultural Chemistry — The 
Chemistiy of Plants and Animals. The companion volume on 
Inorganic Agricultural Chemistry — The Chemistry of Soils 
and Fertilizers — is being prepared by the author's associate, 
Dr. Ernest Anderson. 

The author believes that there is a place in our Agricultural 
Colleges for a course covering the work included in these two 
volumes with the definite aim of giving to students of practical 
agriculture enough general scientific instruction in chemistry to 
enable them to understand and correlate the broad problems 
of agricultural practice. The course covered by the two books 
has been planned to follow a course in general chemistry such 
as is given in the Freshman year in most colleges, and assumes 
a knowledge represented by such work. 

The present volume does not pretend in any sense to re- 
place the more thorough study of both organic and physiological 
chemistry by those students preparing to be chemists or other 
scientific workers in agriculture. Assuming that the student 
has not had a special course in systematic organic chemistry, 
there is included, as Section I, the essentials of such a study as 
related directly to agriculture. Foltowing this systematic study 
of oi^;anic chemistry the treatment in Section II is largely 
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physiological, and centers around the general subjects of food 
and nutrition as applies to both animals and plants and photo- 
synthesis in plants. In the last section on Crops, Foods and 
Feeding the effort has been to present the chemical basis for 
the valuation of animal foods, but without entering into the dis- 
cussion of the practical operation and results of animal feeding. 

In presenting the physiological chemistry of plants and ani- 
mals a. departure has been made from the usual custom, and the 
detailed study of animals and animal nutrition is considered 
before that of plants. The author believes that this procedure 
presents bio-chemistry in such a way that the student gains the 
correct view of plants and animals as living organisms. It also 
emphasizes the real differences between these two forms while 
retaining the idea of fundamental similarity. 

There has been no effort to make the book a handbook of 
facts in regard to the subjects treated, and it is not a textbook 
of agricultural analysis, the methods mentioned being consid- 
ered only as to the fundamental principles. The presentation is 
general and is in the lecture style with the underlying purpose 
of making a book of the most value to students as a text for 
class use. Laboratory experiments have been incorporated in 
the text as this has seemed to be desirable. Except in connec- 
tion with the tables practically no references to literature have 
been cited, but at the end of each section a list is given of 
reference books which cover the subjects discussed. The author 
wishes to give full credit to all of these books as sources of the 
material presented. 

The book is the result of five years' experience in giving a 
course in general agricultural chemistry to students in practical 
agriculture and horticulture in the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, the work in the present volume being carried fn a 
course of two lectures and one laboratory per week for one 
semester. 

While intended primarily for use in Agricultural Colleges, the 
author hopes that the book may be found of value in other 
colleges where an elementary presentation of bio-chemistry is 
desired. 
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INTRODUCTION 

That part of Agricultural Chemistry which we may term 
Organic has to do with living plants and animals. Considered 
agriculturally as farm products, animals and plants have three 
general uses : (i) as servants of man in perfonning work, (2) as 
food for animals including man, (3) as material, or for furnish- 
ing material for the use ctf man in other ways than as food. A 
knowledge of the chemistry of plants and animals is of value 
in understanding ttj^ir uses in these various ways and in showing 
how their economic value may be increased by greater produc- 
tion, greater conservation or the development of new uses. 

The chemistry of living organisms is termed bitxhtmistry ^ 
and as a whole includes all of their physico-chemical relation- 
ships, especially those connected with the inorganic soil food of 
plants. This latter part of bio-chemistry we shall not consider, 
as it belongs to the inorganic division of agricultural chemistry. 

The present study will treat of the composition of plants and i- 
animals and later of the physiological processes by which their 
body substance is built up and the energy of their living pro- 
cesses is produced. It will thus be largely physiological, with 
especial attention to the general subjects of food and nutrition 
and photosynthesis. 

In order to understand the composition of plants and animals 
and the chemical reactions involved in their living processes, it 
is necessary to know the nature of the individual compounds of 
which they are constituted. As the greater part of these are 
what we term organic, and as these alone are related directly 
to the energy of the living organism, we shall take up first a 
brief study of systematic organic chemistry, discussing only such 
compounds as are directly related to agriculture. 

We shall then be in a position to study the fundamental 
processes and reactions of living things and those particular 
physiological processes which differentiate plants from animals. 
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Finalfy, as the agricultural problems with animals are largely 
those connected with animal feeding and as plants are the main 
food supply of domestic animals, we shall consider the distribu- 
tion of food constituents in plants and the fundamental principles 
of animal foods and feeding together with the use of certain 
plants or plant products for other purposes than feeding, such 
as the manufacture of various materials of economic value. 

Our entire study will thus be divided into three sections, as 
follows : 

Section L Systenutic. The study of the composition, con- 
stitution, character and relationship of the more important 
organic compounds occurring in plants and animals. 

Section n. PhysiologjcaL The study of the chemical reac- 
tions involved in the ftmdamental processes of living organisms, 
in the utilization of food by animals and in photosynthesis in 
plants. 

Section HL Crops, Foods and Feeding. The study of the 
distribution of food constituents in agricultural crops and the 
principles of animal foods and feeding. 
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SECTION I 

SYSTEMATIC 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS FOUND IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
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CHAPTER I 
HTDROCARBONS 

A svsTEHATtc study of organic chemistry directly connected 
with agriculture should embrace the study of those organic 
compounds which are of primary inqwrtance either as con- 
stituents of plants and animals or as products formed from them 
either naturally or artificially. In order to understand these 
compounds in their character and their relation to each other, 
it will be necessary to consider also a few typical ones whldi 
are not directly connected with plants or animals in any gen- 
eral agricultural sense. 

Organic chemistry was originally so termed because the 
compounds included in it were produced by living organisms 
(plants and animals). With the development of this branch 
of the science of chemistry, many compounds have become 
known which are truly organic in their character and relation- 
sbips, but have never been associated with either plants or 
animals ; that is, they are still solely laboratory products. 
This has destroyed the original significance of the term ot^anic. 
The word is still used, however, but in a broader sense. 

All compounds which we class as organic are compounds of 
carbon, but a few carbon compounds are still held as truly 
inorganic, so that to term organic chemistry the chemistry of 
the compounds of carbon is not strictly true. However, all ' 
oi^anic compounds are derivatives of certain fundamental 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen so that the best definition of 
organic chemistry is: the chemistry of the hydrogen com- 
pounds of carbon and theii derivatives. 

The hydrogen compounds of carbon will then be the start- 
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ing point for the development of our study. As tliese com- 
pounds consist of the two elements, hydrogen and carbon, they 
are known as hydrocarbons. The hydrocarbons themselves 
are not found in either plants or animals. A few compounds 
of hydrogen and carbon do occur as plant constituents, e.g. 
turpentine, but these do not belong to the primaty group of 
hydrocarbons. 

The hydrocarbons are, however, a product of the decom- 
position of plant or animal substances. Plant and animal 
bodies consist largely of complex compounds of the elements 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sometimes sulphur 
and phosphorus. These compounds on decomposing, either 
by slow natural processes, as have taken place geologically in 
the formation of coal and petroleum, or by rapid artificial pro- 
cesses as in the distillation of wood, break down and jdeld 
eventually much more simple compounds. In the artificial dis- 
tillation, some of the compounds obtained, e.g. wood alcohol 
and acetic acid, still contain carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
while others are gases containing carbon and hydrogen only, 
part of the oxygen going off in the form of water (HiO). The 
nitrogen is volatUized in the form of ammonia or ammonia-like 
compounds containing also carbon and hydrogen. In the nat- 
ural geological decomposition of plant and animal substances 
the greater part of the carbon and hydrogen, however, remains 
in coal and petroleum and is easily volatilized from them, in 
the form of compounds containing only these two elements. 
Therefore we may say that petroleum, natural gas, coal and the 
gases formed by the natural decomposition of plant remains 
(marsk gas) , all contain, or at least yield by distillation, products 
which contain true hydrocarbons. 

Although there are different theories as to the origin of such 
substances as petroleum, we may consider it as probably true 
that some at least of the petroleimi and other materials, which 
are the sources of hydrocarbons, have been produced by the 
decomposition of plant and animal bodies from which the 
carbon and hydrogen have been derived. 
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EXPERIMENT STUDY I 
^drocubons from Wood and Coal 

(i) (a) Place a few diy wood shavings in a bard ^ass test 
tube. Rt the test tube with cork, glass and rubber tubing connec- 
tioDB witb a glass jet at the end. Heat the tube slowly and notice 
the moisture gjven oS before the wood b^ins to char in case the 
wood was not perfectly dry. As the temperature becomes high 
eoough tochutbewood,notice the collection of moisture on the cool 
parts of the tube. This moisture comea from the decomposed wood. 
What two elements are, therefore, present in the wood? (b) When 
gas is being generated fast enough ignite it at the jet. Note char- 
acter of flame, (c) Hold the burning jet inade a cool, dry, empty 
bottle. Let the jet bum in the bottle as long as possible. What 
does the moisture here prove? After the flame ceases to bum in 
the bottle pour into the bottle 35 c.c. limewater, and shake. The 
white precipitate proves that carbon dioxide (COi) ia present. What 
does this mean? (d) Hold the burning jet against a cold piece of 
porcelain. What does this show ? What do all these tests prove 
as to the elements contained in wood? 

(3) R^>eat (i), using powdered soft coal instead of wood. 
The gas produced here is cmde illuminating coal gas. 

(3) Mix in a mortar i gram of wheat flour and an equal volume 
of fine soda lime. Heat the mixture in a test tube, and hold a piece 
of mobt, red litmus paper at the mouth of the tube. Smell the gas 
given off. What is it? What element does this prove to be present 
in the flour? 

MARSH GAS — METHANE 

Occmretice. — The gas rising from stagnant pools of water 
which contain decayii^ o^anic substances, commonly known 
as marsh gas, is known chemically as meihane. It has also been 
obtained from petroleum and from coal and is found naturally 
in pockets and crevices in coal strata. It is prepared in the 
laboratory from a salt (A acetic acid, a related compound, but 
it will not be necessary at this time to give the reactions in- 
volved in the preparation. (See Exp. H, i, a.) 
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Properties. — By analysis the composition of methane has 
been shown to be 13 parts by mass of carbon to 4 parts by 
mass of hydrogen. Its molecular mass equals 16. It is repre- 
sented, therefore, by the chemical formula CH4, or one atom 
of carbon to four atoms of hydrogen. It is a colorless gas 
lighter than air. It bums in the air with a yellow flame which 
deposits carbon on a cold surface. Mised with air or with 
oxygen in the' proportion of one volume of methane to two 
volumes of oxygen it explodes on ^jnition. Such an eq>losive 
mixture in coal mines is known as fire damp and is the cause 
of mine explosions. 

Constitution. — It will not be necessary to consider in each 
case the proofs or reasons for conceptions which we shall bring 
forth, but merely state them, assuming that the proofs not here 
given have been fully developed. 

In considering methane as a chemical compound three facts 
are at the foundation of our conceptions in regard to it, and 
these conceptions will lead to an understanding of the definite 
relationship between aU of the organic compounds which we 
shall study. These three facts are as follows : 

Methane, CH4, is (i) A saturated compound. 

(2) A symmetrical compound, in which all 
four of the hydrogen atoms stand in exactly the same relation 
to the carbon atom. 

(3) The carbon atom in methane and in 
practicaUy all organic compounds is tetravaiettt, i.e. it has the 
power of holding four and only four hydrogen atoms, or any 
other univalent element, or group of elements, in combination. 

Structural Formula. — The result of these facts is expressed 
in what is termed the structural or constitutional formula for 
methane, i.e. a formula which indicates the way in which the 
compound is built up or constituted. The geometrical figure 
which can represent perfect symmetry of one body joined to 
four others is the regular tetrahedron, and in all space relation 
formulas carbon is considered as being at the center of such a 
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tetrahedron with one hydrogen (in the case of metliaDe) situated 
at each apex. 




Such a formula was suggested by van't HoS and is, because of 
the wonderful way in which it explains and agrees with facts, 
universally acc^ted as the complete structural or stereo- 
chemical (space relation) formula for methane. For the sake 
of expression on a plane surface in writing, this formula is 
modified to diow only two dimensions, but retaining the ideas 
cS. ^rmmetry, tetravalence and saturation : 

. ? 

H — C — H Methuie 

H 

This formula is the plane structural formula to represent 
methane and to indicate the three facts previously mentioned : 
(i) saturation of carbon, (s) symmetry of the compound, i.e. 
' all the hydrogen atoms are alike in relation to the carbon, and 
(3) tetravalence of carbon. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY H 

M«thane, Marsh Gas 

(i) (d) Mix in a mortar 10 gratns fused, diy sodium acetate and 

ao grams fine soda lime. Fill a test tube (hard glass) about half full, 
and hold horizontally and tap until the conteuts Ue in the tube leav- 
ing a space along the top. lacline the tube slightly downward when 
heating. Connect the tube by means of glass and rubber tubing so 
as to generate gas and collect over water in small bottles or test 
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tubes. Heat the tube slowly and thoroughly until all the gas is 
evolved. Collect three or four bottles or tubes of gas. (ft) While 
the gas is generating freely insert a ^ass jet at the end and ignite 
the gas, and repeat Experiment I, i, b. c. d. 
(a) (a) Bring a Qaiae to the mouth of one of the bottles of gas. 

(b) Mix one bottle with an eqwd volume of air and ignite the mixture. 

(c) Mix one volume of gas with ten volumes of air and ignite. 
{d) Mix one volume of dry gas with two volumes of dry chlorine gas 
and ignite. Note character of flame and residue of carbon in the 
bottle after ignition. After ignition add a little water to the bottle 
and shake. Test water in bottle for hydrochloric acid, (e) Mix one 
volume of dry gas with two and one kalj volumes of dry chlorine gas. 
Allow the mixture to stand in the light for several days. Test for 
hydrochloric acid and examine for carbon residue. {Note. — These 
last two experiments are better performed in the lecture room. If 
they have been done there omit, but write up the results in the note- 
book.) 

SUBSTITUTION 

For the most part the hydrocarbons are characterized as 
mactive compounds. This is indicated by the name given to 
those similar to methane, viz. paraffins, from " parum aj- 
Jinitas," little affinity. This property of inactivity shows itself 
toward ahnost all ordinary reagents, such as adds, alkalies, 
oxidizing and reducing agents, etc. Toward only one group 
of elements does methane show any reactivity. The halogen 
elements, chlorine and bromine, do react with methane when 
brought in contact with it. 

When chlorine reacts with methane suddenly at high tem- 
peratures, as when a mixture of the two gases is ignited, the 
methane is decomposed and aU of the hydrogen unites with the 
chlorine, forming hydrogen chloride, and the carbon is left free. 
(See Exp. U, 2, d.) This is represented by the following re- 
action : 

CH«-J-2Cl,->-C + 4HCl 
Metbime 

If, however, the action takes place slowly, as in case a mixture 
cd the two gases is allowed to stand in diffused light, thm 
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another reaction takes place by whicli the four hydrogen atoms 
are removed by the chlorine atom by atom, and each time a 
hydrc^ien atom is removed a chlorine atom takes its place. 
(See Exp. II, 2, e.) The steps in this series of reactions are as 
follows : 

4 CEI4 +4 Cl,-».4 CHjCI + 4 HCl 

Methane 

3CH,a +3Cl,-*-3CH,C],+ 3HCl 

2 CH,Cij + a CIj-> a CHCl, + 2 HCl 

CHCl, + C^-*- ecu + HCl 

or 4Ca4+ioCl,->(CH,Cl+CItCl,+CHCU+CCU)+ioHCl 

Hetbane 

Such products fonned from the hydrocarbons or other com- 
pounds by substituting for one or more of the hydrogen atoms 
an equivalent number of atoms of other elements are known 
as substitution products, and the phenomenon is called substitu- 
tion. We shall find that numerous series of substitution prod- 
ucts are known which have difierent groups acting as substitutes. 
The most important ones are those in which one of the halogen 
elements (CI, Br, I), the kydroxyl group (OH), the amino group 
(Nit), the niiro group (Nd), the sulphuric acid group (SC¥)H}, 
the cyanogen group (CN) become substituted foi a hydrogen 
atom of a hydrocarbon. Also one oxy^n atom (0) may take 
the place of two hydrogen atoms. 

Of the substitution products just described as obtained from 
methane by the action of chlorine two are weU-known sub- 
stances, viz. CHClt, chloroform, and CCI4, carbon tetrachloride. 
Collectively they are known as the chlor-ntethanes and they are 
distu^uished by prefixes denoting the number of chlorine 
atoms substituted. The condensed structural formulas and 
also the full structural formulas together with the names are 
shown as follows : 

H 
I 
CHsCl — Mono-chior-methane, H - C - CI 

A 
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H 

CHiCli — Di-chlor-methane, H-C-Cl 

I 

a 
a 

CHC1» — Tri-chlor-metliane, H-C-Q 

a 

ecu — Tetra-chlor-methane, Q - C - CI 
I 
CI 

In these compounds and similar ones the groups (CHt), (CHi), 
(CH) or others containmg several carbon groups, which will 
be found running unchanged through a series of related com- 
pounds, are termed radicals. The radical CH3 is called meth^ 
and CHgCI is known as methyl chloride as well as mono-Mor- 
methane. 

By reactions which we shall not now discuss there have been 
produced other mono substitution products of methane in which 
the hydroxyl, amino, nitro, cyanogen, etc., groups have been 
substituted for a hydrogen and they are known by analogous 
names. The relationship between them and methane itself 
may be grasped by considering them together. 
CHs- H, Methyl hydride (Methane) 
CHs— CI, Methyl chloride (Mono-chlor-methane) 
CH3 — Br, Methyl bromide (Mopo-brom-methane) 
CHb — I, Methyl iodide (Mono-iodo-methane) 
CHb - OH, Methyl hydroxide {Mono-hydroxy-methane) 
CHb — NHj, Methyl amine (Mono-amino-methane) 
CH,— CN, Methyl cyanide (Mono-cyano-methane) 
The group of substitution products of methane in which one 
halogen element is substituted for a hydrogen atom is known by 
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the name of mono-kdogen methanes or meth-^ haHdes. The 
teactions of these methyl hatides lead to conceptions in regard 
to the structure and relationship of other hydrocarbons and 
other substitution products. 

SYNTHESIS OF HIGHER HYDROCARBONS 
Hetiiane, CH4, is the simplest of a long seiks of similar com- 
pounds which increase gradually both in carbon and hydrogen 
content. The first six members of this series together with a 
few of the highest may be given as an illustration. 

Hethane <n Paiaffln Series of Hydrocarbons, C,3<h+i> 

CH4, Methane CtHu, Hexane 

CiHe, Ethane QHu, Heptane 

CtHt, Propane CioEb, Decane 

C4H10, Butane CtoHa, Eicosane 

CfHu, Fentane C«oHu), Hexacontane 

Above the fourth member the prefix of the name denotes the 
number of carbon atoms in the compound. It will be seen that 
the successive compounds differ in composition by one carbon 
and two hydrogens, i.e. by CHj, and that for the whole series 
the general formula, C,JIs.+!, holds. 

What are these compounds as to structure and constitution? 
When methyl iodide, CHgl, is treated with sodium, ethane is 
formed and the iodine unites with the sodium, forming sodium 
iodide. The reaction takes place m the proportion of two 
molecules of methyl iodide to one molecule (two atoms) of 
sodium and yields one molecule of ethane and two molecules of 
sodium iodide as follows: 



This reaction means that ethane, CsH*, must be considered 
as composed of two methyl radicals joined together, viz, 
CBj— CHs- Using the complete structural formulas, we write 
the reaction : 
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N H H H 

H-C-CI+Na-Na+I)-C-H -»• H-C-C-H+i Nal 
H H H H 

Methyl iodide Edune 

H H 
I I 
Ethane, C»H«, is therefore CHi-CHj, or H-C-C-H 
I I 

H H 

The moQohalogen ethanes are exactly analogous to the mono- 
halogen methanes and are, e.g., 

H H 

CH.-C3M or H-C-C-I, "^^SSg" 

H H 

In an exactly analogous way propane, CiHi, may be iriade 
from ethyl iodide (monoiodo-ethane) and methyl iodide in the 
presence of sodium. 



H H H H H H 

H-C-C-(I+Na-Na+I)-C-H -» H-C-C-C-H+a N«I 

Ethyl iodide Metto'l iodide Propue 

By this same general reactioD each of the successive hydro- 
carbons may be synthesized, and we find that the structure <^ 
each is represented by a continually elongated chain of carbon 
groups, the two end carbon groups being CHi and all of the in- 
termediate groups CHi. Also each hydrocarbon is the methyl 
substitution product of the one preceding it. 
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CH,-H, Methane 

CH, - CH», Ethane (Methyl methane) 

CHj - CI^ - Cit, Propane (Methyl ethane) 

CHj - CIt - CHs - CH», Butane (Methyl propane) 

CHj - CHt - CHt - CHj - CH,, Pentane (Methyl butane) 
CH,-CH,-CH,-CIt-CIi-CHi, Hexane (Methyl pentane) 

CHj - (CH,)b - CHs, Hexacontane 

From each one of these hydrocarbons substitution products 
may be formed containing various elements or gioi^is, CI, 
Br, I, (OH), (NHi), (CN), etc. 

ISOMERISM 

When we come to study the substitution products of pro- 
pane we find a new phenomenon. When propane, CiHa, or 
CHs— CHj — CHj, is converted into monoiodo-propane or propyl 
iodide, there are formed two compounds of identical composition 
but of distinctly different properties. Such compounds of like 
composition but different properties are known as isomeric 
compounds and the phenomenon is known as isomerism. 
Isomerism we shall find is a most striking and important phe- 
nomenon of organic compounds. 

The explanation of the formation of two propyl iodides is ' 
derived from our idea of the structure of propane. By examin- 
ing the formula of propane, 

H H H 
I I I 
CI^-CHi-CH* or H-C-C-C-H Pk^uw 
I i I 
H H H 

we see that the six hydrogens in the two end carbon groups may 
be considered to be in a different relation, in the compound, to 
the two hydrogens united to the middle carbon. If then one 
hydrogen of each of these two sets is substituted, one at one 
time and the other at another time, by iodine, we can represent 
the resulting compounds by the followii^ structural formulas : 
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These two iodine atoms are evidently in different positions in 
the compound, i.e. have different relations to the rest of the 
compound. The fact that two propyl iodide compounds exist 
isomeric with each other indicates that our supposition of the 
difference of the two substituted hydrogen atoms is correct. 

The two isomeric propyl iodides are known as propyl iodide 
and as iso-propyl iodide (isomeric propyl iodide). 

If now by the reaction with sodium a new methyl group is 
placed in the position of the iodine in these two propyl iodides, 
we shall have two hydrocarbons formed each of the composition 
C4H10, and in which a difference in structure exists like that in 
the isomeric propyl iodides, i.e. : 



CH,-CH-CH, -».CH»-CH-CHi 

I I 

I CH, 

lBC>.prapyl iodide In-butane 

Here also fact and theory agree, for there are known two 
butane hydrocarbons isomeric with each other. Without de- 
veloping the idea further we can gain some conception of the 
meaning of isomerism and the possibility of the existence of 
isomeric compounds both amoi^ the hydrocarbons themselves 
and among all the different classes of substitution products. 
Such isomerism, when the difference in the isomeric compounds 
is explained by difference in structure or by difference in the 
position which a subsrituting element or group takes, is known 
as structural or position isomerism. We shall later have to do 
with a further development of the idea of isomerism when we 
consider the space r^Uonship of the molecule in connection 
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vitb the tetrahedml formula for methane or for the carbon 
atoms ia organic compounds. This new isomerism is known 
as space or stereo isomerism. 

Having thus developed, through a consideration of a few 
compounds, some of the fundamental theoretical conceptions 
of organic chemistry we shall now consider the compounds 
themselves. 

The hydrocarbons are of importance to agriculture as con- 
stituents of products which possess great value because of 
extensive general use, such as gasoline, kerosene, lubricating 
(His and greases, vaseline and paraffin, all of which are obtained' 
by the fractional distillation of petroleum. Also illununatlng 
gas obt^ned by distilling coal. They have an indirect value 
also in the theoretical ways just explained, and in the fact that 
they are products of the decomposition of plant and animal 
bodies. An interesting fact is that the lower hydrocarbons, CH4, 
methane, CiHs, ethane, CA, propane and C4H10, butane, are 
gases, the next few liquids, and the higher members solids. 
The solid members are contained in paraffin and, like it, are 
wax-like substances. 
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CHAPTER II 

SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS OF THE 
HYDROCARBONS 

HALOGEN COMPOUNDS 
Halogen Methanes 
As already e^lained, the halogen substitution products or 
alkyl haiides result from the substitution of one of the halogens 
for an equivalent amount of hydrogen of the hydrocarbon. 
This substitution does not take place directly except in a few 
cases, and methods of preparation usually start with other 
compounds than the hydrocarbons themselves. It is not 
necessary foi us to consider these reactions of preparation, as 
they involve the alcohols, which we shall study later, and they 
are not essential to an understanding of the group as a whole 
and the special properties of a few common representatives. 
The chief importance of these compounds is in synthetic re- 
actions. Of the halogen substitution products of methane, 
three are common substances. These are : 

Tri-chlor-methane, chloroform, CHCIt 
Tri-iodo-methane, iodoform, CHIi 
Tetra-chlor-methane, carbon tetrachloride, CQt 

Chloroform is a heavy, colorless liquid possessing a sweet, 
suSocating odor. It is non-inflammable and only slightly 
soluble in water. It is one of the two most common amesthetics, 
its use as such bemg discovered in 1848 by Simpson, an English- 
man. It is made from alcohol or from acetone by the action of 
chlorine. 

lodofonn is a yeUow, crystalline solid almost insoluble in 
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water ajid soluble in alcohol. It is a very important disinfectant 
and antiseptic used especially in the dressing of wounds. It also 
is nmde from alcohol and its formation is a test for the presence 
of alcohol. (See Exp. VII, 4.) 

Carbon Tetrachloride, or tetra-cblor-methuie, is a heavy 
liquid resemblii^ chloroform in appearance and general char- 
acter, but is non-aniesthetic. Its chief use is as a solvent for 
fats and oils. It is non-inflammable and is used as a constituent 
of non-inflammable cleaning liquids and also of some fire-ex- 
tinguishing liquids. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY HI 
Halogen Substitation Products 

(i) Chlorofonn, CHClj, Tri-chlor-metkane. (a) Using 3 to 3 c.c. 
chlorofonn, test the compound for general properties, e.g. color, 
odor, ioflunmability (pour a Jea drops on a watch glass and apply 
flame), solubility in water, in alcohol, specific gravity (heavier or 
lighter than water), etc. {b) Test solvent action on (i) iodine, (2) fats 
or oils, (3) sulphur. 

(i) lodoiorm, CHI*, Tri-iodo-tnethtme. Examine iodoform as to 
general character and crystal form (microscope or lens). Test for 
color, odor, and soIubiUty in water and alcohol. 

(3) CaiboD TetracUorlde, CC]«, T«tra-chlor-meUiane. Repeat the 
chloroform tests with carbon tetrachloride. 

Halogen Ethanes 
Mono-halogen Ethanes. — The halogen ethanes or ethyl haU 
ides are analogous to the halogen methanes, e.g. : 

CH4, Methane CH,I, Methyl iodide 

QJIj, Ethane CsHJ, Ethyl iodide 

CjHiBr, Ethyl bromide 
CJI.C1, Ethyl chloride 

These mono-halogen ethanes are all known and are important 
synthetic reagents. Ethyl chloride and ethyl bromide are also 
used as amesthetics. 
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Di-balogen Ethanes. — The di-halogen ethanes are s^nificant 
as introducing to our consideration a new type of isomerism. 
Analogous to di-chlor-methane and di-brom-methane, we have 
th« corresponding di-halogen ethanes : 



IsomeriBm of Di-substituted Ethanes. — Not only do we 
know di-brom-ethane, but there are two isomeric compounds 
of this same composition, dH^Bri. We should mention the 
fact that only one mono-substituted ethane of any kind is 
known, and from this we gain the idea that all six of the hydrogen 
atoms in ethane are alike. When, however, we consider the 
entrance into the ethane molecule of two substituting elements 
in place of two hydrogen atoms, we see at once, from our con- 
stitutional formula of ethane, that two products are possible. 
The fact as already stated is that two are known. By examin- 
ing the formula for ethane, we see that it would be possible to 
substitute two hydrogens untied to the same carbon atom or two 
hydrogens one of which is united to one carbon and the other 
united to the second carbon. Expressing this idea by our struc- 
tural formulas we have : 

H H H H H H 

II 11 II 

H-C-C-H; H-C-C-Br; Br-C-C-Br 
II II II 

H H H Br H H 

Ethane Dt-brom-ethuiM 

This, then, explains the existence of two isomeric di-brom- 
ethanes. From the fact that one structure represents a sym- 
metrical compound while the other represents an unsymmetrical 
one, the two compounds are known as symmetrical di-brom- 
ethane and unsymmetrical di-brom-ethane. The symmetrical 
di-brom-ethane is directly related to a new kind of hydrocarbon 
called ethylene (CiHi), and the bromide is therefore known 
as ethylene bromide. The unsymmetrical compound is also 
known as ethylidene bromide. We shall mention ethylene again 
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later and show how its relation to symmetrical di-brom-etbane 
leads to ideas in regard to the structure of ethylene. Writing 
the condensed structural formulas for these compounds we 
have: 

CH4- CH, CH,- CHBr, CTUBr- CH,Br 
Ethane Dosymmetiical Symmetrical 



This isomerism, as illustrated by the two di-brom-ethanes, 
^plies to all di-substituted ethanes so that for each class we 
have unsymmetrical or eth-^idene and symmetrical or ethylene 
di-si^sHtuted ethanes. 

CYANIDES AND AMINES 

CyuiideB. — When a halogen substitution product reacts 
with potassium cyanide, KCN, a compound is formed in irtiich 
the halogen is replaced by the group or radical, CN. 



This new compound is CHi — CN and is known as methyl 
cyanide just as CHt — I is methyl iodide. This cyanogen 
group may be substituted in practically any position where a 
halogen atom is present and we therefore have a large number 
of cyanide compounds. As we shall find, the simple cyanides 
are directly related to the acids, and on that account are known 
as add nitriles. 

Among the compounds studied in ino^;anic chemistry the 
cyanides occupied an important place. The cyanides of iron, 
in particular the double cyanides, are noticeable for their color 
and are important as dyes. The name cyanide comes from a 
Greek word (cyanas) meaning blue. 

Amines. — By an analogous reaction to the one just described, 
ammonia reacts with a halogen substitution product and a 
compound is formed in which the halogen b replaced by the 
group or radical, NHi, which is the radical of ammonia. 
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This new compound is known as amino-methane or methyl 
amine. These names are significant and are exactly analogous 
to those of the halogen substitution products. The group, 
NHj, is known as the amine or amino group, and the general 
name for compounds containing this group is amines or amino 
compounds. Practically in all places in which we may sub- 
stitute halogens we may likewise substitute the amino radical, 
and the amines constitute a large and important group of 
compounds. Several of these compounds which we shall 
consider later are directly connected with animal and vegetable 
life. Some of them are found naturally in herring brine, in 
the distillation products of beet sugar residues, in certain plants 
and in other places. 

The importance of amino compounds m connection with 
agriculture is that in aU of their characters they are ammonia 
derivatives. Methyl amine may be looked upon either as a 
derivative of methane or of ammonia. 

H 

I /H 

H-C-NHa N^H 

H 

In fact it is the ammonia character of these compounds which 
is the striking thing. They are alkaline in reaction, have an 
ammoniacal odor and form salts with acids just as anmionia 
does. In the conversion of ammonia into ammonium salts 
the trivalent nitrogen in ammonia becomes pentavalent in 
the salts as follows: 

N(-H + HCl -»■ • Nf-H or NH,C1 



AmmQDium chloride 
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/CH, 
/CH. />H 

Nf-H + HCl -* N^H 

Methyl unine Methyl mninnnmm chloride 



On dea>mposition the amines yield their nitrogen as ammonia, 
and it is their anmionia relationship which connects them with 
agriculture. The most complex nitrogen compounds of the 
animal body, the proteins, are miquestionably amino com- 
pounds, and on breaking down they yield simpler amino com- 
pounds, one of these being urea, and these in turn yield the 
nitrogen finally as ammonia, in which fonn it begins its con- 
nection with plant life as plant food in the soil. These complex 
amino compounds will be considered later. 

Cyan-amide. — One amino compound should now be con- 
sidered in more detail. We have just discussed first the cyanides 
and then the amines. A compound is known in which this 
cyanide radical is substituted in ammonia just as, in methyl 
amine, methyl is substituted in ammonia. 

yH /H /H 

Hf-H -.-Nf^H^N^H orNC-NHi 

Meth^ Amine Ainirioaift CyuiAmldo 
The compound is known as cyan-amide. It forms salts with 
metals such as silver and caldum in which the metal replaces 
an equivalent amount of hydrogen of the amino group. 

/H /Ag ^Ca 

Nf-H N^Ag Nf orNC-N-Ca 

\CN \CN ^CN 

CyaoBmide Silvei Caldum 

Calcium Cyanamide. — This caldum salt or caldum cyana^ 
mide is a new and, without doubt, a very important nitrogen 
fertilizer. Its value to plants is due to its ammonia character, 
as the nitrogen in this new compound in which no hydr(^n is 
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left retains its original ammonia nature. On decomposition 
with water it goes back to ammonia. 

NC-NCa + 4 HiO -»- 2 NHj + Ca(OH), + COi 
Caldum 
lyanBmide 

TTiis decomposition takes place in steps which cannot be well 
explained here. The exact character of the reaction, at least 
the extent to which it is completed, probably varies under 
different conditions in the soil. The nature of its action is 
still subject to investigation, but there is no doubt that the 
compound will eventually be one of the important forms of 
nitrogen fertilizers. Its common commercial name b lime- 
nitrogm. Its value and importance is largely in connection 
with its commercial method of preparation. 

When carbon (coal) is heated in an electric furnace with lime, 
CaO, the common substance calcium carbide is produced. 

CaO + 3 C-»- CaCj + CO 

OUdum 

This calcium carbide with water yields the common illuminat- 
ing gas acet^ene. When, however, it is heated with atmospheric 
nitrogen caldum cyanamide is formed. 

CaC» + N,-»- NC-NCa + C 

Caldum Caldum 

cubide (yanamide 

The source of the nitrogen, therefore, is the atmosphne, and 
we are convertii^ atmospheric nitrogen into a plant fertilizer. 
The utilization of atmospheric nitrogen for the manufacture of 
agricultural nitrogen fertilizers is the great chemical problem 
, in relation to agriculture which chemists have been investigating, 
especially during the last quarter of a century, and this com- 
pound, calcium cyanamide, is one of the three important re- 
sults of this work. 

The more detailed study of this compound, including its prac- 
tical application as a fertilizer, beloi^ to the study of soils and 
fertilizers and not to our present study. 
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EXPERIMENT STUDY IV 

CjanidM 

CMtloii. Potassium cyanide is an exceedingly stiong POISON. 
Examine potassium cyanide vety cautiously for color, odor and solu- 
bility in water. Make a sdution of about i g. in 10 c.c wattx. Take 
10 c.c. alva nitrate and add i drop of the cyanide solution. Note 
precqntate. Add a few more drops and note result. 

AgNO. + KCN -> AgCN + KNOi 

insol. 
AgCN + KCN ->• AgCN-KCN 
so). 

Double Cyanldea. Examine aystak of potassium femxyanide, 
K4Fe(CN)e, or FeCCN)i . 4 KCN, and of potassium ferrityanidc, 
E|Fe(CN)., or Pe(CN}i . 3 KCN, as to general character and solu- 
bility. Add a few drops of each to some ferrous sulphate, FeS04, 
and to some fenic chloride, FeCl*. 

Calchim Cyanantide, CaN— CX. Examine calcium cyanamide for 
general properties. Add 10 g. to 100 c.c. water in a flask. Boil the 
contents of the flask and pass the steam throu^ ^ass and rubber 
tubing into a beaker containing water and some red litmus paper. 
What gas is produced after considerable boiling (one half hour)? 
Add hydrochloric acid to re^due in flask. Filter and test filtrate for 
calaum by means of ammonia and ammonium oxalate, (NH))|C]Qt. 

HYDROXY SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS OR ALCOHOLS 

When the monohaJogen substitution products of the methane 
hydiocarbons are treated with sUver hydroxide, Ag(OI0, the 
halogen is replaced by the (OH) group or radical. This group 
is known as kydroxyl and the compound resulting is a hydroxy 
subsHtution pTodua. 



When methyl iodide is used the product oi the reaction is 
methyl hydroxide. It is, however, a common substance known 
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as wood alcohol or metkyl alcohol. It is the first or lowest mem- 
ber of a lai^e group of similar compounds to which we give the 
class name of alcohol. All alcohols are characterized by this 
hydroxyl group and are hydroxy substitution products of the 
hydrocarbons. They are an exceedingly important class of 
compounds, and are related to agriculture in that they are 
produced from agricultural products, and because they possess 
properties which make them possible of important uses in 
agriculture. 

The second member of the series, viz., the hydroxy-ethane, 
or ethyl hydroxide, CHi — CHi — OH, is known chemically as 
dhyl alcohol and commonly as grain alcohol, fermentation alcohol 
or simply as alcohol. The first five members of the alcohol 
series, together with two of the higher members, are as follows : 

Akohcds 

CHi-OH Methyl alcohol (Wood 

alcohol) 

CH,-CHa-OH Ethyl alcohol (Alcohol) 

CH, - CHi - Ca - OH Propyl alcohol 

CHj-CHi-CH»-CHa-OH Butyl alcohol 

CH, - CHj - Cli - CHi - CH, - OH Amyl alcohol 

CiaHu -OH Cetyl alcohol 

QoHn -OH Myricyl alcohol 

We shall now consider the first two common alcohols, and 
one or two of the others, more at length in colmection with 
their production from agricultural products and their uses. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY V 

Alcohols^ Distillation 

Set up apparatus for distillation consisting of (a) distilling flask, 
(ft) stopper and thermometer, (c) condenser, (d) adapter, (e) receiver. 
(See drawing on laboratory blackboard.) 
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(i) Hethyl Alcohol, Wood alcohoL In a. 350 c.c. flask place 100 c.c. 
of methyl alcohol. Heat the flask gradually until the liquid begins 
to distill over and note the temperature at this instant. Continue 
slowly until about 30 cc. have distilled over. Determine the specific 
gravity of the original alcohol and of the distillate. 

(3) Repeat (i) using ethyl alcohol. 

(3) Repeat (i) using amyl alcohol. 

(4) Fractional Distillation. Measure out 100 c.c. of ethyl alcohoL 
Determine the specific gravity. Add 100 c.c. water and mii 
thorou(^y. Determine the specific gravity of the mixture. Place 
the mixture in a 500 cc. distilling flask, heat gradually and distill very 
sUndy. Note the temperature at the beginning of the distillation. 
Distill over 30 c.c. and note temperature at this time. Without stop- 
ping the distillation change receiver and collect a second 30 c.c. frac- 
tion, noting temperature as before. In the same way collect a third, 
fourth and fifth fraction, noting temperature carefully at the end of 
each fraction which is also the beginning temperature of the next 
higher fraction. Cease the distillation at the end of the fifth 30 c.c. 
fraction. Determine the specific gravity of each fraction and of the 
residue. Calculate the per cent of alcohol in each fraction and in the 
residue from the table (Table I) and tabulate the results as follows : 



Frsctioiud Diatillatioii of Ethyl Alcohol 





VOLDMECt 


Sp. G«. 


PraCun 


AieoHoi. 


Original Alcohd 


aoo 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
? 


0.81 
1.00 


9S0 










MUture, Alcohol 4- Water 
Fraction i, 78° — ° . , 
Fraction a, " -" . . 
Fraction 3, " - " . , 
FracUon 4, ' - ' . . 
Fraction 5. ° - ° ■ . 
Residue, '-.oo'. 







What has been effected by this distillation? If repeated several 
times with each fraction, what would the result be ? 
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TABLE I 
Alcohol 
AkcAol in Pa Cat. by Volume Coiresponding to Spedfic Gnrities at 
i^S— of Mixtures of Watei and Ethyl Alcohol. (From Landolt's 
TiJilcs, p. a36.) 



'=^ 


Pi^^ 


ii54 


^ 


,il:5g 


.S'SS. 


>!-j6 


Alooeol 


•S-J6 




IJ.S6* 


AlCOBCO. 


I.OOO 


J, 










o.w85' 




0.9593 


35 


0.8900 


70 


0.9970 












O.MS6 












0.9943 












0.99=8 












0.991S 




0.9519 


40 


0.8773 


75 


0.9903 












0.9890 












0.9878 












0.9B66 


10 










0.9854 




0.943s 


4S 


0.8639 


80 


0.9843 












0.983= 


13 










0.9831 




0.9343 


SO 


0.8496 


85 


0.981 1 


IS 










0.9760 


30 


0.9343 


SS 


0.8339 
0.8306 
0.837* 
0.8337 


90 
9» 
93 
53 


0.9709 


as 


0.9134 


60 


• 


8101 

8,64 
Bus 
8084 
8^. 


94 
95 
96 
97 
98 


0.96SS 


30 


0.9031 


6S 




799S 


99 










0.7946 
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if«%I Alcohol (Wood Alcohol) 

Hsthyl alctdud, CHiOH, which is hydroxy-methane, is com- 
monly known as wood alcohol because it is produced by the de- 
structive distillation of wood. When wood, better the hard 
woods such as beech or maple, is heated in dosed retorts, or in 
compact pOes covered with eaith, so that no air, or only a small 
amount, has access to it, the wood b not burned but is decom- 
posed by the heat. Such a process is termed (^/rucfiMf/is/i/Ia^MW, 
As a result of this heatii^ the wood is decomposed into gaseous 
and liquid products and a residue of carbon or charcoal is left. 
The gaseous products contain some ammonia, but mostly mix' 
tuies of gaseous hydrocarbons. The liquid distillate contains 
methyl alcohol together with other compounds to be considered 
later, of which acetic acid (vinegar acid) is the most important. 
The crude distillate is add in character and is known as pyro- 
ligneous add. It is dark colored because of tarry compounds 
contained in it, most c^ which separate as an oily layer, and 
can be removed as such. To obtain the methyl alcohol alone 
from this crude add distillate the latter is neutralized with 
alkali (lime or caustic soda) and redistilled. The neutralization 
converts the acetic add into a non-volatile salt so that by the 
redistillation the alcohol is separated from this compound. 
By further purification from the other compounds present, and 
by fractional distillation throi^h what is known as a column 
still, methyl alcohol of 95 per cent purity is obtained. Such 
h^ grade methyl alcohol is known in this country as Cobtmbian 
Spirits. Absolute or 100 per cent methyl alcohol may be ob- 
tained by forming a crystalline compound with caldum chloride ; 
and this, when filtered off and tar dried, is decomposed with 
sulphuric add and distilled. 

Another source of methyl alcohol is the dry residue obtained 
in the manufacture of beet sugar. When the juice of the 
sugar beet is concentrated and then the sugar crystallized out 
as much as possible, a sinipy residue containing considerable 
solid matter remains. This still contains more or less sugar. 
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and by fetmentation yields ethyl alcohol, as will be presently 
discussed. After fermentation, and the distillation of the 
ethyl alcohol, the dry residue remainii^ is destructively dis- 
tilled and methyl alcohol is obtained. Another product ob- 
tained, as was referred to recently, is methyl amine, CHjNI^. 

Methyl alcohol b a water-like liquid boiling at 64.5° C. and 
has a specific gravity of 0.812 at 0° C. It bums with a non- 
luminous flame, and is soluble in water in all proportions. It 
has a characteristic, rather disagreeable odor, and is poisonous 
if taken internally. When so taken it generally afiects the eyes, 
and people have been known to be made blind by drinking 
methyl alcohol. Its odor and poisonom properties make it 
useful as a denaturant of ordinary alcohol, i.e. to make ordinary 
alcohol unfit for use as a beverage. 

The chief use of methyl alcohol industrially is as a solvent, 
It is a good solvent of many organic substances which are in- 
soluble in water such as shellac, varnish, celluloid, etc. It is 
also used in the preparation of certain dyes. As its cost of 
manufacture is not great and as it is not subject to taction, 
being unfit for beverage uses, it is much cheaper than ordinary 
alcohol on which a tax has been paid. Until the passage of the 
denatured alcohol law, it was therefore the chief alcohol used 
for industrial purposes. When slowly oxidized, as when its 
vapor mixed with air b passed over heated copper, it yields a 
compound soon to be considered, known as formaldehyde or 
formalin, a common dbinfectant. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY VI 

Methyl Alcohol 

(i) Deteimine (a) color, (h) odor, (c) inflammability (i cc. on a 
watch glass), and (i) miscibility with water, (a) Test the solvent 
power of methyl alcohol on the foUowing substances and compare it 
with water as a solvent : ' (o) sodium chloride, (6) sugar, (c) camphor, 
• The beat way to perform the solubility tests is as follows : With each substance 
take three veiy small [ueces Cjuat a crystal or two or an amount about the die of 
lialf ■ pea) and place ia three dean, dry test tubes. Then add to one test tnb« 
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(d) shellac, (e) rosin, (/) chloroform, (g) iodoform, (A) iodine, (i) sul- 
phur, (j) lard or tallow, (A) cottonseed oil. 

Ethyl Alcohd {Common Alcohol) 
Properties. — Ethyl alcohol, CHgCH^OH or dHsOH, is the 
common alcohol of commerce, and is contained in a greater or 
less amount in alcoholic beverages. It bears the same relation 
to methyl alcohol that ethane does to methane. It is a water- 
like liquid similar to methyl alcohol in general appearance and 
properties. It boils at 78° and has a specific gravity of 0.806 
at 0° C. It differs from methyl alcohol in having a pleasant 
odor. It bums with a non-luminous flame and mixes with 
water in all proportions. It resembles methyl alcohol in its 
solvent properties, but is stronger in this action toward most 
oi^oic substances. It forms crystalline compounds with 
certain salts, e.g. calcium chloride, CaClj. 

In dilute form, as it is found in beverages, alcohol has been 
known from ancient times and in nearly all countries. It was 
first obtained in concentrated pure form in the Middle Ages, 
and absolute or 100 per cent alcohol was made first in 1796, 
and its composition determined in 1808. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY Vn 
Ethyl Alcohol 
(i) {3) Perform all of the tests imder E^ieriment VI, i, a, with 
ethyl alcohol. (3) To a little absolute ethyl alcohol in a test tube, 
which is fitted to generate gas and collect it over water in another 
tube, add a small piece of metallic sodium the size of half a pea. 
Note generation of gas. The gas ia hydrogen, as may be proven by 
testing. Repeat addition of sodium if necessary to collect enough 
gas to test. How does the reaction ecanpare with that of sodium and 
water? After the reaction is over evaporate the alcohol in a small 
about 3 or 3 c.c. of water; to the second about the mtae amount of methyl 
alcohd, tad to the third etbyl alcohol. Shake each tube, and nodce solubiUty of 
the substance. If it does not dissolve, warm the tube a little. If it is doubtful 
whether any solution bat occurred, filter tbe clear liquid Into a watch ^an and let 
it evapor^e. A residue will riiow solubility of the oiigiDal nibttance. 
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evaporating dish or watch ^ass. Remember alcohol volatilizes com- 
pletely. What is the residue like? It is known as sodium ethylate 
and has the composition C«H(ONa. By quantitative determination 
it has been proven that only one hydrogen is replaced by sodium. 
This proves that one hydrogen is combined as in water in the form 
of ky^oxyl (-OH). 

(4) Test for ethyl alcohol. Prepare two solutions of ethyl alcohol 
in water approximately t.o per cent and o.i per cent strength. (95 
per cent alcohol i.o c.c. + water 99 c.c. - approximately i.o per cott 
alcohol. 1.0 per cent alcohol 10,0 c.c. + water go c.c. = approxi- 
mately 0.1 per cent alcohol.) Test each of the solutions as follows: 
— Take 10 c.c. of the dilute alcohol in a test tube. Add two or three 
small crystalsof iodine. Add 5,0 c.c. dilute KOH or NaOH. Warm 
the mixture. A yellow crystalline precipitate giving the odor of 
iodoform is proof of the presence of alcohol in the original solution. 
Dilute the o.i per cent solution 10 times, and repeat the test. 

(5) Test for water in ethyl alcohol. To 5.0 c.c. of 95 per cent ethyl 
alcohol add about i g. of anhydrous copper sulphate. Shake and 
let stand. Note change in the copper sulphate. Anhydrous copper 
sulphate is almost white. When it takes up water it is converted 
into the ordinary copper sulphate which is blue and has 5 E^ as 
water of crystallization, (CuSO^ . 5 HiO). If in the test the copper 
sulphate remains white, the alcohol has no water, i.e. it b absolute 
alcohol. If water is present even in small proportions, the copper 
sulphate will turn blue. 

Alcoholic Fermentation. — It was early discovered that when 
the juice of grapes and other sweet fruits was allowed to ferment 
it took on a sharp taste and afiected the body in a stimulating 
manner. This property was found to be due to the presence of 
alcohol in the fermented liquid. In 1836 C^niard de la Tour 
and von Schwaim showed that the alcohol in such fermentation 
was produced by the action of a living plant organism upon 
sugar solutions. This organism is the common yeast plant, 
Saccharomyces cerevisia. Liebig held the view known as the 
meckamcal ckemicd theory of fermentation according to which 
the action was due to some catalytic substance. The views of 
von Schwann and de la Tour were later thoroi^fhly established 
by the work of Pasteur, and it became an accepted idea that 
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the life process of the yeast plant was directly connected with 
alcoholic fermentation. Pure yeast b able to ferment only 
certain sugars, the two most common ones being glucose, or 
grap>esiigar, and /metope, or fruit sugar. In thegrape juice both 
glucose and the yeast cells are present, the latter occurring 
naturally on the bloom of the grape. 

Enzymes, Zymue. — The recent work of Buchner has shown 
that the fermentation is due not to the living action of the yeast 
cell but to a substance known as zymase, which is secreted by 
the cell. A number of substances are known which act cabUyti- 
coUy in producing chemical cbangea of the same nature, and 
which are termed in general fermentations. Ptyatin, the active 
substance in saliva, which converts starch into sugar ; pepsin, 
the active substance in gastric juice converting proteins into 
Ampler compounds; and diastase, a constituent of grouting 
grain which also converts starch into sugar, — are examples of 
these substances. They are known as ferments. Because alco- 
holic fermentation, which b the most common process of thb 
nature, was supposed, until Buchner's time, to be due to a living 
cell, these other substances which could be obtained in a more 
or less pure condition were dbtinguished from the yeast plant 
ferment by the name unorganized ferment and later as enzymes, 
the alcoholic ferment being known as an organized ferment. 

Buchner, however, proved that the living yeast cell could be 
entirely destroyed and an unorganized ferment which he called 
zymase obtained from it which in itself possessed the power o! 
fermenting grape sugar. Thus alcoholic fermentation is of the 
same nature as these other fermentations, and b due like them 
to the catalytic action t^ an unorganized ferment or enzyme. 
Thus both of the old views of Liebig and Pasteur may be con- 
sidered as in a way true. The action, as Liebig claimed, b 
catalytic, i.e. depending upon the mere presence or contact of 
the enzyme, not upon its mass, while the hving yeast cell b 
necessary, not directly to the fermentation itself, as Pasteur 
claimed, but to the formation of the enzyme, a chemical sub* 
stance which produces the fermentation. 
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The alcoholic fermentation of sugar, then, is due to the action 
of the enzyme zymase which is secreted by the yeast cell. In 
grapes both the sugar and enzyme are present and the juice 
therefore ferments naturally with the formation of alcohol, 
the resulting alcoholic liquid being known as wine. As wine 
has considerable commercia! value in itself it is not the source 
from which pure or high percentage alcohol is obtained. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY Vm 
Alcoholic FermentatioD 

Place 150 c.c. of glucose sirup (Karo Com Siiup) in a 1000 c.c. 
flask with 500 c.c. of water. Add 30 c.c of nutritive solution' (a 
solution of salts for the nutrition of the yeast plant). Mix about 
i cake of yeast with a little water to make a thin mixture. Add this 
yeast to the sugar solution and place stopper in flask with bent glass 
and rubber connection. Connect the rubber tube with a strai^t 
glass tube and introduce this glass tube into a graduated cylinder 
containing 50 c.c. of limewater, Ca(OH)]. Pour about i c.c. of kero- 
sene upon the surface of the limewater to exclude air. Set the whole 
apparatus on the shelf and let it remain at 25° C. until the neit exer- 
cise, examining in the interval if possible. What is the precipitate 
formed in the cylinder? What gas does this prove to be given o&? 
After the fermentation is over pour oS 150 c.c. of the dear liquid 
into a 300 c.c. distilling flask and distill over 100 c.c. Test the 
distillate for alcohol as in VII, 4. What are the two products of 
the yeast fermentation of sugar?. Test the specific gravity of the 
distillate and calculate the amount of alcohol present in it. As 
this distillate contains all of the alcohol present in the 150 c.c. of the 
fermentation liquid calculate the amount of alcohol present in the 
fermentation liquid. This is the method of detennining the alcohol 
content of alcoholic liquors. 

Diastase. — The chemical substance which is the ultimate 
source of industrial alcohol is starch. Recently ceUulose has 

> Pasteur salt solution is m&de as foUmis : 

Potas^um phoaphate, 1.0 parts I 
C|ad™pb»pl»l. •■■■>"• +,^,8s,.6»«. 
Magnesium suljAatc, o.a parts 
Anmuuiium tAitiate, 10,0 parts J 
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also been used, as will be referred to later. The material from 
which the starch is obtained is generally one of the cereal grains 
or potatoes. Starch, however, is not acted upon by the enzyme 
zymase, so that it cannot be used directly for the alcoholic 
fermentation. When one of the cereal grains, or in general 
any starch-containing seed, sprouts or begins to grow, there is a 
gradual conversion of the starch present in the grain into sugar. 
This change is brought about by the presence in the germinating 
grain of two other enzymes, viz. diastase and maltose. The 
diastase converts the starch into a sugar, maltose, and maltase 
converts the maltose into glucose. When, therefore, these 
eazyraes have acted upon starch, it is converted into a sugar 
upon which the alcoholic enzyme zymase can act. In practice 
the grain, usually com, rye or barley, is allowed to sprout in a 
warm room (6o°-63°), ground, and water added, Tnnlring a thin 
mush or mash. This is next treated with yeast and allowed to 
stand at about 35°. Temperatures above 33° are injurious to 
the enzyme. After the fermentation the mash, or wort as it is 
now called, is either placed in retorts and the alcohol distilled 
o£E directly or the liquid of the wort is separated by filtration. 
The amount of alcohol present in the liquid of the wort is usually 
about 5 per cent, but in some fermenting hquids as in grape 
juice it may reach as high as 14 per cent. Above this it cannot 
go because a stronger solution of alcohol is destructive to the 
enzyme. The distillation of the fermented liquid takes place 
in a still built m several sections so that the alcoholic vapor 
is continually condensed and redistilled (fractionated). By a 
direct distillation from such an apparatus a solution of alcohol 
is obtained of about 90 per cent. This may contain small 
amounts of higher boiling alcohols, propyl and amyl alcohols. 
The non-vdatile substances present in the fermentation liquid, 
the principal ones being glycerol and succinic add, are left 
behind in the retort. For the still greater purification of the 
alcohol it is first mixed with water, making about a 50 per cent 
solution. This allows the separation of some of the amyl 
alcohols as an dly layer. After separation it b now distilled 
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again through a rectifying or column stiil. This is a tall still 
containing many condensing plates so that the alcohol is still 
more perfectly fractionated. By this second distillation the 
purest and ationgest alcohol of commerce is obtained. It is 
about 95 per cent, by weight, and is commercially known as 
Cologne spirits. 

Absolute Alcohol. — For the preparation oF absolute or loo 
per cent alcohol the 95 per cent product is placed over quick- 
lime, CaO, and after standii^ to allow the lime to remove all 
water the whole mass is heated and alcohol passes over as 100 
per cent. Anhydrous copper sulphate may also be used as a 
dehydratii^ agent, but this is common only in laboratories and 
not in commercial practice. 

Absolute alcohol, because of its affinity for water, acts as a 
dehydratii^ agent, and is used to remove the last traces of water 
from some substances, especially animal and plant tissues. It 
can be kept only in bottles well stc^pered. 

Alcoholic BflveiageB. — The use of alcoholic beverages is an 
ancirat and very general custom. The natural alcohdic bever- 
ages are the weaker in alcoholic content and are simply the 
undistilled fermentation hquids. They are wine, beer, ale, 
stout and others simitar in character, but with different names. 
Wine is the simple fermented grape juice and contains 7 per 
cent to 20 per cent alcohol. Those above 14 per cent are 
termed fortified wines because they have alcohol added to than. 
Beer, ale and stout are fermented liquors obtained by filtering or 
decantii^ oS the fermented liquid made from barley in the 
general maimer described in the manufacture of alcohol. These 
are still lower in alcohol content than wine, being between 2 
per cent in pale beers to 5 or 6 per cent in ales and porters. The 
characteristic taste or flavor of wines and the names given to 
them depend upon the variety d grape used, the locality where 
the wine is made, or the particular processes involved in its 
manufacture. The same general facts determine the quality 
and name of the beers and ales. 

When a fermented mash prepared from grain or from hiiits 
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is distilled without attempting to secure complete purification 
at the distillate or the highest per cent of alcohol possible, there 
is obtained a strong alcoholic distillate possessing certain 
characteristic properties due to the original material used. 
These liquids constitute the distiiUd liquors known as whisky, 
brandy, cognac, gin, rum, etc. These liquors are much stronger 
in alcohol than either wine or beer and contain usually from 
35 per cent to 40 per cent alcohol. 

biduatiial Usei. — The importance of alcohol is not, how- 
ever, in its use in one of these various forms as a beverage, but 
in its wide application in the arts as a solvent or as a substance 
from which other valuable compounds are made. In some of 
its industrial uses it may be replaced by its methyl homologue, 
but not in all, at least to advantage. In its synthetical uses it, 
of course, cannot be r^Iaced by the other. 

Taxation. — Because of its use in beverages, which are almost 
wholly luxuries, nearly all civilized countries have considered 
alcohol as a proper article for taxation and for government 
control. The tax is also usually h^h, so that the cost of pure 
alcohol is far above its cost of actual manufacture. Alcoholic 
beven^;es, and pure alcohol, that are subject to such taxation 
are taxed according to the amount of pure alcohol present. It 
therefore becomes nepessary to determine the strength of 
alcoholic liquids and also to have a fixed standard of strength. 
The analysis of such liquids for per cent, of alcohol has had much 
attention paid to it in order to make the methods reliable and 
applicable to every varying condition. The general method is 
to take a definite amount of the liquid, e.g. icw cc. (this will 
be smaller the higher the alcohol content of the Uquid), dilute 
to a definite volume (150 cc.) and then distill o£E about two 
thirds (100 cc). The distillate contains the entire amount of 
alcohol present in the liquid and, in case necessary precautions 
have been taken, contains only water in addition. Mixtures of 
pure water and alcohol possess a definite specific gravity for 
each variation in concentration (see Table I), so that the deter- 
mination of the specific gravity of the distillate defines the exact 
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amount of alcohol present, and if this is the entire amount pre& 
ent in the original liquid, we have an exact detenuination ot 
the factor desired. 

The standard of strength upon which alcohol is taxed is not, 
as might seem natiu'al, too per cent or absolute alcohol, but 
something less than this. In this country tlie standard strength 
is a 50 per cent by volume alcoholic solution or 42.7 per cent by 
weight. This is termed proof spirit, and tax is always made 
according to per cent proof spirit. 

Denatured AlcoboL — Because of the extremely high tax 
(in the United States the tax equals $1.10 per proof gallon) 
and, therefore, the high price of pure alcohol, also the fact that 
methyl alcohol which has no tax cannot alwa3's be substituted 
for it, it is of the utmost importance that alcohol which is to 
be used industrially, not as a beverage, should be removed 
from taxation and thus greatly cheapened in price. In order 
to make this possible it is necessary to render the alcohol for 
industrial uses unfit for beverage purposes. Alcohol so treated 
is termed denatured. Germany and England have had laws in 
operation for some time by means of which alcohol to be used 
industrially is freed from taxation, but it was not until 1906 
that the United States had a law of this kind. Alcohol to be 
used industrially is denatured by the addition of some sub- 
stance which does not interiere with its use, but makes it un£t 
for internal consumption. For example, alcohol to be used in 
the manufacture of ether is denatured by the addition of sul- 
phuric acid which is the reagent necessary when the ether is made. 
For ordinary solvent purposes the denaturant is usually methyl 
alcohol, while a little pyridine is often used to give it an offensive 
odor, and sometimes a colored substance to give it a noticeable 
color. The denatured alcohol law has two advantages. It 
cheapens the cost of alcohol so that things made by its use can 
be cheapened. It also makes it possible to manufacture alcohol 
more generally and to use in its manufactiu^ a great many 
starch, sugar or cellulose-containing materials which have 
heretofore been simply waste products of the farm. The sub- 
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stances generally used are fruit, most v^tables, espedally 
potatoes, inferior grain, sawdust, etc The utilization of 
cellulose, the carbohydrate constituent of sawdust and other 
woody material, for the production of alcohol has been recently 
developed and several processes have been patented. The 
general principle of all of them is to first hydrolyze the cellulose 
to glucose sugar, usually by add hydrolysis, and then to fer- 
ment the ^ucose to alcohol by means of yeast, as already de- 
scribed. 

Th« Eigher Alcohois 

Amyl Alcoh<dB. — The only alcohols, in addition to the two 
already described, which we shall consider are the amyl alcohols 
which contain five carbon atoms, i,e. CtHuOQ. There are 
eight different isomeric amyl alcohols, all of which are fully 
explained by our ideas of structure which will not be discussed 
here but will be taken up again imder lactic acid, p. 69. Two 
of these are found in the products of distillatioD when a fer- 
mented liqucNT is distilled. They are known tc^ether as fer- 
metUaUon amyl alcohol. These two alcohols with propyl alcohol 
and butyl alcohol, the two preceding members, constitute the 
greater part of what is commonly known asfusd oil and on ac- 
count oi which the oil is also called crude amyl alcohol. 

Amyl alcohol as it is ordinarily obtained, which is a mixture 
of at least two of the eight isomers, is a heavy liquid boiling at 
about 130°, sp. gr. about 0.81. It ^lows a marked difference 
from methyl, ethyl and propyl alcohols in not being soluble in 
water. It is a striking fact that the solubility in water de- 
creases as the amount of carbon in the alcohol increases, and 
at the same time the specific gravity increases and the boiling 
point rises. The lower alcohols are thus water-Uke volatile 
liquids soluble in water. The intermediate members from g 
to 10 carbon atoms are heavy liquids, difficultly volatile and 
insoluble in water, while the higher members are solid, wax< 
like compounds, non-volatile and insoluble in water. 
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EXPERIMENT STUDY DC 
Amy! Alcoliol 
Perfoim experimciits i, a, b, c, d undet Experiment Study VI, 
lup'ng an^l alcohcJ. 

Polyhydroxy Alcohols 

In our study of the halogen substitution products we con- 
sidered the products formed by substitutii^ more than one 
element in place of hydrogen. These compounds, e.g. chlo- 
roform, CHC1», iodoform, CHIj, and ethylene bromide, 
Ci^Br— CEUBr, are termed polyhalogen substitution products. 

In considering the alcohols thus far only the monosubsti- 
tudon products have been taken up. Exactly analogous to 
the polyhalogen substitution products we have polyhydroxy 
alcohols. The polyhydroxy alcohols are analogous as bases to 
the polyhydroxy bases of the metals, e.g. calcium hydroxide, 
Ca(OH)j, aluminium hydroxide, A1{0H)(, etc. They are, 
therefore, often termed pdyacid alcohols and will be diacid 
alcohols, triacid, ktraactd, etc., depending upon the number 
of hydroxyl groups present. These polyhydroxy compounds 
which act as bases are termed polyacid because they react with 
more than one molecvle of univalaU acids, i.e. the metal or rad- 
ical in them will replace two, three, four, etc., acid hydrogens, 

Dihydro^ Alcohols. — It is a fact which has been pretty 
well established that when two hydroxyl groups are united to 
one carbon, the result is, in almost all cases, an unstable com- 
pound which loses water, the hydroxyl groups being thus 
broken. 

In agreement with these ideas is the fact that no dihydroxy 
derivative of methane is known and also that the unsymmetri- 
cal dihydroxy ethane, CHi— CH(OH)s, is unknown, except as 
derivatives. This will be taken up later. 

The simplest dihydroxy alcohol is the symmetrical dihydroxy 
ahane known as glycol, CH^OH - CHiOH. This compound 
is called glycol, because it has a sweet taste, as indicated by the 
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prefix " glyc " and is an aJcohol as the termination " ol " sig- 
nifies. It is also termed etk^ate glycol because as a sym- 
metrical disubstituted ethane it is related to ethylene (see p. 
132). It is a thick Uquid soluble in water. Its ^plication in 
our study is as an introduction to the polyhydroxy alcohols. 
The dihydroxy products of the hydrocarbons above ethane 
will not be mentioned. 

Trihydro^ Alcohols. — The simplest trihydroxy product is 
the symmdrical ^hydroxy substitution product of propane: 

CHjCHjCHi -»• CitOH - CHOH ~ CH^H 
PiDpanc Trihydtojv pf^Miie 

Glycend (Glycerin). — This trihydroxy propane is the well- 
known compound glycerin. Its better name is glycerol, which 
signifies its alcohol character. It is important- to remember 
that these compounds are true alcohols in their chemical charT 
acter and also in many of their physical properties, such as 
solubility. Glycerol is a thick, clear liquid, of sweet taste, solu- 
ble in water. The inqwrtance of glycerol in ^ricultural chem- 
istry is in its relation to the fats and oils as we shall explain 
later. 

Higher Polyhydroxy Alcohols. — The higher polyhydroxy 
alcohols are known in the fefra (4), penta (5) and kexo (6) hy- 
droxyl compounds. The tetrahydroxy alcohols are represented 
by erythritol or erythrite, the penta by arabUol or arabite and 
the hexa by duldtol or dulcite, sorbitol or sorbite and mannitcl 
or mannite. The striking fact wiiich has already been referred 
to is that as the number of hydroxyl groups increases the com- 
pounds possess a sweeter taste. Glycol, glycerol, erythritol, 
mannitol, each is sweeter than the one preceding it. We shall 
find when we study the carbohydrates (sugars) that these poly- 
hydroxy alcohols are directly related to them. 
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CHAPTER III 
OXIDATION PRODUCTS OF ALCOHOLS 

ALDEHYDES 

Oxidation may be either the addition of oxygen to a com- 
pound or the removal of hydrogen from it. When primary 
alcohols are oxidized, both of these reactions take place suc- 
cessively, and two important classes of compoimds are obtained. 

Compounds in the first of these classes are known as alde- 
hydes from the two words al{co/u^ dehyd{rogen^um). 

Pormaldekyde 
When methyl alcohol, CHaOH, is oxidized, the following is the 
reaction : 

r»-H-C^O-l-Hrf> 
Methyl alcotuJ Fonnic aldeliTdc 

The resulting compound is formic aldehyde oi formaldehyde. 

This reaction probably takes place in two steps. First, the 
oxygen converts one of the hydiogen atoms of the alcohol into 
a hydioxyl group. The compound resulting contains two hy- 
droxy! groups united to one carbon atom and by loss of water 
would yield the aldehyde as follows : 

H-C^H -|-0-».H~C^H-HiO-»-H~C<=0 
X)H \OH 

Methyl alcohd Intermediate oompound Foimalddiyde 

The fact that the oxidation of hydrogen united to carbon 
results in the conversion of the hydrogen into hydroxyl is proven 
by other reactions and is the probable result here. The fact 
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also that tlie interpiediate product above is unknown leads to 
the view previously rrferred to (p. 40) that when two hydroxyl 
groups are united to one carbon an unstable compound is 
formed which loses water, yielding a stable product. 

Fonnic aldehyde or, as it is better known, Jormaldekyde is a 
comnum disinfectant and germicide. It is ordinarily used in 
the iorm of a 40 per cent water solution under the name of 
formalin. It is used extensively to disinfect after sickness, and 
as a germicide in connection with numerous plant diseases such 
as potato scab, oat smut, etc. It is also iKed as a food preserv- 
ative and to preserve anatomical or biological specimens. 
One of the most common uses as a food preservative has been 
in preserving milk. Milk so preserved is especially injurious 
to infants and is stricUy prohibited by all health and pure food 
regulations. The compound is a gas, and when used as a dis- 
infectant in case of sickness it is generally freshly prepared in 
this form. The formaldehyde gas is usually generated by pour- 
ing ordinary formalin upon potassium permanganate. The 
permai^ianate acts violently upon the formaldehyde, oxidizing 
part of it while the heat of the reaction volatilizes the greater 
part, wiiich goes ofi as a gas rapidly penetrating all parts of a 
room. The formalin is also often sprinkled on a hanging sheet, 
when vaporization of the formaldehyde occurs. When methyl 
alcohol is burned with a small amount of air, or when a mixture 
of air and methyl alcohol vapor is passed over heated copper, 
formaldehyde is the result. This principle is used in making 
alcohol lamps which produce formaldehyde. The odor observed 
when a methyl alcohol lamp is blown out is due to formaldehyde. 
It has a sharp, penetrating, suffocating odor. 

The most important fact in regard to formaldehyde, agricul- 
turally considered, is its biological relation to the synthesis of 
carbohydrates in plants from carbon dioxide and water. For- 
maldehyde may be formed from these two simple compounds, 
and we may represent the reaction empirically as follows : 

C0» -I- H^ -* H -CHO + 0, 
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This will be referred to again when we discuss photO'Synthesis 
(p. 339). 

Acetaldehyde 
Ethyl alcohol similarly oxidized yields acetic aldehyde or 
acOaidehyde. 

CH»-C^H +0-».CHi-C^O + HsO 

X)H 

Ethyl aloohol Acetalddyde 

These two aldehydes are known as formic and acetic aldehydes 

because, on further oxidation, with the taking up of oxygen, they 

yield /urffiic acid and acetic acid respectively. 

Aldehyde ReacHons 
Addition Coti^oonds, — Some of the reactions of aldehydes 
are important and should be mentioned, as they will be r^erred 
to later. When acetaldehyde is treated with ammonia or with 
Jiydrogen cyanide, addition products are formed probably as 
follows: 

CH, - C^O + NH. -». CH, - C^H 

Accbdddiyde Aldet^e aminoiiia 

CH, - C4 + HCN -». CH, - CfOH 

\CN 
Acetaldehyde Alddiyde hydrogco qraidde 

Ozimes, — When aldehydes are treated with hydroxyl amine 
(hydroxyl ammonia), HjN — OH, the two amine hydrogens of 
the latter compound unite with the oxygen of the aldehyde, 
iorming water, the following reaction taking place : 

/° ^H 

CHi-C-(0 + Hi)N-OH-»CH,-(>N-OH+HjO 

Alddiyde Hydcoiyl amine Ald-onme 

The product is known as an oxime. 
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Phenyl Hydrazones. — An exactly analt^ua reaction takes 
place with a benzene derivative known as phenyl hydrazine 
which has the foimula HjN — NH — CeHt. The reaction is : 

CH.-C = (0+Hj)N-NH-CJI,^CH.-(>N-NH-CJI,+H^ 
Aldd>rde Fbaq'l bydndne Pheijl hydmooe 

The product is known as a phenyl hydrazone. 

Both of these last reactions are due to the presence in alde- 
hydes of the group — C = called the carbonyl group. This 
group is characteristic of aldehydes and ketones, the latter being 
very similar to the aldehydes. In aldehydes the carbonyl car- 
bon has one valence satisfied by a carbon radical, the other by 
hydrogen. In ketones both are satisfied by radicals. 
H CH, 

I I 

CH«-C = CH,-C-0 

AlddlydM Ketooea 

(Acetaldefayde) (Acetone) 

This will be sufficient reference to ketones as we shall wish 
simply to understand them as a class. 

The hydrogen cyanide, hydroxyl amine and phenyl hydrazine 
reactions just discussed are of especial importance in connec- 
tion with the study of the carbohydrates and will be referred 
to again when we consider these compounds. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY X 

Aldehydes 

(i) Foimaldeliyde. (a) Place 5.0 c.c. of methyl alcohol in a large 

test tube. Heat a spiral coil of copper wire red-hot, and without 

cooling drop it carefully into the tube of alcohol. When the fame 

dies out notice the odor of formaldehyde in the tube. 

(b) Observe general properties of formalin, which is a 40 per cent 
water solution of foimaldehyde. 

(c) (Do thla In c hood.) To about 5.0 g. of potassium perman- 
ganate in a beakei add 5-10 c.c. formalin. Note odor of fonnalde- 
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hyde and rapid evolution as a gas. This is the best method of using 
formaldehyde as a disinfectant. 

(3) Acetaldebjde. Place 5.0 c.c of ethyl alcohol in a test tube. 
Add a few crystab (3.0 g.) potassium dichromate (KiCrjO?). Mix 
15.0 c.c. water + 5,0 c.c, sulphuric add (concentrated). Add the 
mixed acid slowly to the alcohol and dichromate. Warm if necessary. 
Note the action and the sweet odor. The odor is due to acetalde- 
hyde. The green color is due to chromium sulphate. Explain. 

Aaos 

When the oxidation of primary alcohols proceeds to its limi t, 
the second stage of the reaction occurs, oxygen is added to the 
aldehyde, and an acid results. From formaldehyde, formic acid 
is obtained, and from aceialdekyde, acetic acid. The conqrasi- 
tion and constitution of these two acids is shown by the follow- 
ing reactions : 

/H /H /OH 

H-C^H^ + O-*H-C=0+XH^)-|-0-^H-C^0 

Methyl alcobol FomuJdefayde Fonnic add 

/H /H-^ /OH 

CHr-C^H +0->.CH,-C=0+(H^)+0-».CH,— C=0 
\0H 
Ettorl alcohol . AcetsMebyde Acetic add 

The formulas just given represent the constitution of the alde- 
hydes and acids as proven by experimental evidence. Tie 
acids, like the alcohols, contain a hydioxyl group (OH), while 
the aldehydes do not, the hydrogen and oxygen being each 
united directly to carbon. The common way of writing the 
formulas is : 

Formaldehyde, H - CHO Formic add, H - COOH 
Acetaldehyde, CH»-CHO Aceticacid, CH»-COOH 

Any aldehyde, R - CHO Any oi^anic add, 6. - COOH 

It is this COOH group, known as the carboxyl group, which is 
characteristic of adds, and it is the hydroxyl group within this 
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group tlut gives to acids their distinctive acid properties. The 
organic adds, like the inorganic, are neutralized by bases form- 
ing salts. In organic acids it is always this hydroxyl hydrogen 
which is replaced by metals in fonning salts and also this 
hydroxyl hydrogen which becomes the positive ion (kation) 
when the add dissociates in water solution. The formation of 
salts by neutralization of an add by a base may be illustrated 
by the following reactions : 

H - COOH + KOH -*■ H - COOK + H^ 
Fonnic add Potssnum f onnata 



CH,- COOH + NaOH - 

Acetic add 

R-COOH+MOH- 



■CHi-COONa + aO 

Sodium acetate 

■ R- COOM + H^ 



Acetic acid series. — The monobasic adds derived from the 
hydrocarbons of the paraffin series which are of especial im- 
portance in our study are given below. They are known as the 
acetic acid series and also as fatty adds as explained later. 





Acetic Add Series 


Bomnmn 


Formic acid 


H-COOH 


101° C 


Acetic scid 


CH,-COOH 


I!0° 


Propionic add 


CH,-CH,-COOH 


140.2° 


Butyric acid 


CH.-CH,-CH,-COOH 


.6..S° 


Valeric acid 


CA-COOH 


186° 


Caproic add 


CJIu-COOH 


lof 


Caprylic add 


C,H„-COOH 


336° 


Capric add 


(iH„-COOH 


270° 

llMmraPonn 


Laurie add 


CuH„-COOH 


«-6° 


MyrisUc add 


Calfc-COOH 


S3-8° 


Palmitic add 


C,ai„-COOH 


62° 


Stearic add 


C„H„-COOH 


69.3° 


Aradudicadd 


C»H,-COOH 


75° 
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The »ame general relations in their physical properties exist 
between the successive members of the add series as were 
found in the case of the hydrocarbons, alcohob and other 
homologous series. The lower members are liquids easily dis- 
tilled, the intermediate members are heavier, not easily volatile 
liquids, while the higher members are non-volatile solids. The 
lower members are soluble in water; the higher members are 
not soluble in water, but are usually soluble in alcohol. 

Formic Acid 

Formic add is found &ee naturally in certain ants, bees and 

nettles. It is a water-like liquid with a very sharp, irritatiog 

odor. It produces blisters on the skin. In ants and bees it is 

used as a poison in killii^ their prey. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XI 
Formic Add 

ITote. — In testing the action of adds on indicators proceed as 
follows: (a) Test the add with blue litmus paper, (b) To i.o c.c. 
of add add lo c.c. water, and then a drops of pheaolphthalein solution. 
Add KOH or NaOH drop by drop until the color changes. 

(r) Test fonnic add for color, odor, action toward litmus and phe- 
nolphthalein. (a) Shake up about i.o g. of mercuric oxide with 3 
or 3 c.c. of add plus an equal volume of water. After 5 minutes 
filter and heat the filtrate in a test tube connected with delivery tube 
which is immersed in another tube containing a little limewater. 
What gas is evolved? What is the residue? The reaction is as 
follows: 

*. (H-COO)aig + E/) 
Macaric fomute (goluble) 
1 (H-COO)^ + holt -► 1 H-COOHg + CO, + HC-OOH 

Mocuioiu foimate (tnioluble) 
a H-COOHg + heat -> 2 Hg + CO, + H-COOH 

(3) Dilute a c.c. formic add with an equal volume of water. Add a 
few drops of dilute sulphuric add. Now heat and add, drc^ by drop. 
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a aohition of potasuum pomanganate. What docs the km c^ color 
of the permanganate show? When fonnic acdd is heated to decom- 
position with dehydrating agents, it breaks up as follows : 

H-(CO)OH -*CX) + HiO 

In tbe presoice of an oxidizing agent like potassium pennanganate 
this decomposition takes place more easily, the CO being oxidized to 
COi. 

Acetic Acid 

Acetic acid in addition to its occuireoce in nature in the form 
of esters is produced on a large scale by the oxidizing fermen- 
tation of the alcohol obtained as the result (A fermeoting fruit 
juices, espedally apple juice or ddei. When cider ferments, 
due to the action of the enzyme zymase, alcohol is produced. 
This alcohol is then oxidized through the activity of bacterial 
organisms, acetic acid bacteria, which are present naturally in the 
fruit juice, and the product is acetic acid. 

Sugar + Zymase ->■ Alcohol + CO* 

CHi-CHaOH + O, ->-CH,-COOH+HiO 

Akohol Atmo^iheric Acetic add 



Gltdal Acetic Add. — This form of the add has the same 
relation to ordinary acetic add that abscdute alcohol has to 
ordinary alcohol, i.e. it is loo per cent pure. It is obtained 
from strong acetic add by fractional distillation. Pure acetic 
add crystallizes at 16.7°, and hence its name glacial acetic add. 
It is a liquid, boiling point 120°, with a sharp odor and irritating 
efEect upon the skin similar to formic add, but not so strong. 
The salts of acetic add are mostly crystalline compounds, the 
important ones being those of sodium, potassium, ammonium, 
calcium, iron, aluminium, copper and lead. The iron and 
aluminium acetates are used as mordants in dyeing. The 
copper acetate is a constituent of sevo^ insectiddes (Paris 
green, etc), and the lead acetates are used in medicine. 
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When acetic add or the sodium salt of the add is heated, 
especially in the presence of a base such as lime, C&(,OH)i, or 
sodium hydroxide, NaOH, the acid loses carbon dioxide, C(^, 
and methane, the hydrocarbon next lower to ethane from which 
the acetic acid is derived, is formed, as follows : 

CH,-C00H-^CH4 + C0, 
Acetic add Methane 

The lime or sodium hydroxide absorbs the carbon dioxide. 
This reaction Is a general one for organic adds by which hydro- 
carbons are obtained. The hydrocarbon in each case contains 
one less carbon atom than the acid. This reaction occurs in 
Experiment II in the preparation of methane. 

Vinegar. — Acetic add produced by the natural fermenta- 
tion process is known as vinegar. As vinegar may be produced 
by the acetk fermentation of any alcoholic liquid, it will possess 
characterbtic properties depending upon its source. Naturally 
this process is slow, the cider being allowed to stand for a long 
time with access to the aii. Industrially the process is much 
hastened by allowing the weak alcoholic liquid to flow slowly 
over beechwood shavings which are covered with the acetic 
bacteria while the whole is kept at a temperature of about 33°, 
well aerated. These processes all produce a vinegar which con- 
tains from about 4,6 per cent (U.S,) to 8.0 per cent (France) of 
pure acetic acid. 

Wood Vinegar. — Acetic add of greater strength than this is 
made by the destructive distillation of wood. This process 
was described under the preparation of methyl alcohol (wood 
alcohol) . The distillate obtained from the wood and known as 
pyrcligneous acid contains about 4 to 8 per cent of pvm acetic 
add. Tills is separated from the alcohol, acetone and other 
substances present by conversion into its metallic salts (cal- 
dum, sodium) and the distillation of the alcohol, acetone, etc. 
The acid is again set free by treatment of the caldum acetate 
with sulphuric acid and dis tilling o£E the add. In this way 
add of about 90 per cent is obtained. 
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EXPERIMENT STUDY XH 
Acetic Add and Vinflgai 
(i) (a) Cool 5 c.c. of 100 per cent acetic acid in rmming water to at 
least 15° C. Note crystallization, {b) Dilute the add with equal 
volume of water and cool again. (2) Test the dilute acetic acid for 
color, odor, taste and action toward indicators. (3) To a little sodium 
carbonate on a watch glass add a few drops of dilute acetic add. 
What causes the efiervescence ? (4) Test acetic add as in (1) and 
(3) Exp. XI. What does this prove as to ease of oxidation of acetic 
add? (5) Examine the following salts of acetic add as to general 
character and solubility in water; (a) sodium acetate, (6) lead 
acetate, (c) coppw acetate. (6) Examine pyroligneous add as to 
general character. Test addity by means of litmus paper. (7) Test 
for acetic add, or its salts. (See Experiment XV.) (8) Examine 
dder vinegar as to color, odor, taste, addity. (9);jdeasure out in 
a pipette 5.0 c.c. vinegar. Dilute to 50 c.c. Add a few drops of 
phenol[^tbalein. Now add from pipette, carefully, with stirring, 
N/io NaOH until (X)lor changes. Calculate addity of vinegar. 
I C.C N/io NaOH is equivalent to .006 g. CHi-COOH. 

POLYCARBOXY ACIDS (POLYBASIC ACIDS) 

Primary alcohob on oxidation yield aldehydes and adds. A 
dihydroxy alcohol, therefore, should yield a dicarboxy add, 
provided both hydroxyl groups are in a ( — CItOH) grouping 
for this only yields the carboxyl group on oxidation. These 
polycarboxy adds possess polyacid properties depending upon 
the number of carboxyl hydrogens present. They are termed 
polybasic because they react with more than one molecule of a 
monoacid base, e.g NaOH. They are analogous to the poly- 
basic inorganic adds, e.g. sulphuric add, 

<0H /OH 

and phosphoric add, HJ^« or OPc-OH 
OH \0H 

Two dibasic adds are common and more or less widely distrib- 
uted in nature. 
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Oxalic Add 

Oxdk add occurs free in certain plants such as sorrel and in 
combination as calcium salts in the leaves and roots or tubers 
of others (such as jack-in-the-pulpit, elephant ears, etc.) and in 
animal urine. 

Oxalic add is the dUarboxy derivative of ethane, correspond- 
ing to acetic acid, the mtmocarboxy add derived from ethane. 

CH, - CH, -* CH, - COOH ->■ COOH - COOH 

Ethane Acetic odd OxaUc add 

Oxalic add is, therefore, simply dtcarboxyt, and is the simplest 
representative of the polybasic adds. When oxalic add is 
heated, it reacts as acetic acid does, it loses COi. Acetic add 
by such loss of COi yields methane while by loss of COi oxalic 
add yidds formic add, our simplest monobasic add. 

CH»-COOH-»- CHi-H + COi 

Acetic add Metbaae 

COOH-COOH -► H-COOH + COi 

Oxalic idd Fonnic add 

Now formic add when heated with dehydrating agents yields 
CO + HiO 

H-COOH-*-HjO + CO 
Fonnic add 

Therefore the decomposition of oxalic add when similarly 
heated may be represented by the double reaction : 

-CO, 
COOH-COOH^ H-COOH-»-CO+HiO 

Onlic add Fonnic add Cartxia mcooiide 

Oxalic add is a poison and it is possible that this action is 
due to decomposition in the body similar to this decomposition 
by heat, thus forming carbon monoxide, which is a pdsOQ. 
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EXPERIMENT STUDY YTTT 
OaUic Add (Poison) 
(i) (a) Enunme oxalic scid as to its nature and solubility in water. 
{b) Add a little oxalic add to limewater and note precqiitate of cal- 
dum oxalate, (c) Fit up a test tube for generating gas and collect- 
ing over water. Heat s g. of oxalic add and sulphuric add in the test 
tube and collect two small bottles or tubes of the gas. To one in- 
troduce by means of a bent tube some NaOH. Wbat gas ia absorbed 7 
Now remove tube and test remainder witb lifted match. What gas 
is proven here? 

beat 
COOH-COOH ->. CO, + CO-Htt) 
Onllcicid 

(3) Dissolve a few crystals of oxalic add in water. To this solution 
of oxalic add add drop by drop a solution of potassium permanganate, 
KMnOt, to which two or three drops of sulphuric add have been 
added. The loss of color shows that the permanganate is reduced 
by the oxalic add. The oxalic add is oxidized, yielding COi -|- HiO. 
Compare with the preceding reaction and with Exp. XI, 3. 

Succinic Acid 
Snednlc add occurs naturally in amber. Derivatives of it 
are important in animal phy^logy and also as tartaric and 
malic adds. Its f(»mula is 

C^COOH 
I 
CHiCOOH 

It is the Efymmetrical dicarboxy derivative of butane. 
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CHAPTER IV 
DERIVATIVES OF ALCOHOLS AND ACIDS 

ETHERS 

Ethyl Ether. — One derivative of alcohol should be briefly 
meotioQed, as it is such an important compound though not 
related to agriculture. This b ordinary ether or ethyl ether. It 
is one of the two most common anxsthetics, chloroform having 
already been mentioned as the other. 

When alcohol is treated with sulphuric acid in a particulai 
way, ether is obtained by the loss of one molecule of water from 
two molecules of the alcohol, and its constitution has been 
proven to bear the reUtion to alcohol that sodium oxide does 
to sodium hydroxide. 

2Na-OH->.Na«0 + HsO 
Sodium hydroxide Sodium 

3 CJI»- OH -*■ (CJIOiO + itO 

Alcohol EUUT 

(ethyl hydroxide) (ethyl oxide) 

Ether is a very volatile, Itmpid, clear liquid with suffocating 
odor. It boils at z^.f>° C, is very inflammable, and mixtures of 
air and ether vapor are explosive. It is lighter than water 
and does not mix with it. It is a good solvent of fats, oils, 
waxes, resins, chlorophyll and many other plant constituents. 
It has been shown to possess certain stimulating effects upon 
the germination of seeds and the growth of plants. 

Ether is typical of a whole group of compounds known as 
ethers, all of which have the constitution of oxides of hydro- 
carbon radicals with the general formula RjO, in which the two 
radicals may be alike or different. None of the other ethers 
needs further mention. 
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EXPERIMENT STUDY XIV 
ETHER 

Caution. Ether is very inflammable and should be kept away 
feom all flames. 

(1) (a) Heat some water in a beaker to about 50° C. Place 10 c.c 
of ether in a test tube, and hold the thermometer in the tube with 
the bulb just touching the ether. Place the test tube in the warm 
water until the etber boils. Note temperature. B. P. — 34.6° C. 
(b) Pour about i c.c. of ether upon the hand. Note the effect. 
£]q>Iaii]. (c) Pour not over i c.c. of ether into a watch gloss. Bring 
flame to the ether. Note ease of ignition. 

(3) Observe the general character of ether and test solvent power 
upon (a) sodium chloride, (b) sugar, (c) shellac, {d) lard, (e) cotton- 
seed oil 

(3) Make the following mixtures: (a) water 5.0 c.c. + ether 5.0 
c.c. (6) Alcohol 5.0 c.c. + ether 5.0 c.c. To (6) add 5.0 c.c, water 
and n^ilain result. 

ACID CHLORIDES AND ACID AMIDES 
These two groups of add -derivatives need be only btieSy 
mentioned. When an add is treated with phosphorus pettta- 
chloride, PCI4, or with the Iri-cMoride, PC]*, the hydroxyl group 
of the add is replaced by chlorine and a compound known as an 
acid chloride is obtained. The reaction is: 

-»- CHj- COCl + POCl, + HCI 

Acetyl chloride 
(in add chloride) 

When an add chloride b treated with ammonia, the dilorine 
is replaced by the amine group and an acid amide results : 

CH,-C0C1 + NH, 
Acetyl cUoride 

The add amides differ from the amines in that in the latter 
the amine group has been substituted for a hydrogen atom of a 
hydrocarbon while in the former the amine group replaces a 
bydrw^l group of an add carboxyi. 

R-NHs R-CONI^ 

Amine Add amide 
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ESTERS OR ETHEREAL SALTS 
Simple Esters 
The adds, with the exception of fonnic add, do not usually 
occur free in natuie, but are present in combination as a par- 
ticular kind of salt known as an ester or eth^eal salt. When an 
add is neutralized by a base, a salt is formed by the hydroxyl 
hydrogen a[ the add being replaced by the metal of the base, 
as follows : 

CH,- COO(H + HO)K-*. CH.- COOK + B£t 

Acetic (od Potudum acetUe 

Now alcohols, which in general are neutral substances, when 
brought in contact with adds act like bases and neutralize the 
add. The hydroxyl hydrogen of the add is replaced by the 
radical of the alcohol and the resulting compound is termed an 
ester or ethereat salt. 

CHi - COO(H + HO)CjHs-»- CH. - COOCJI» + HjO 

Acetic add Ethyl Ethyl acetMe 

•kcicil 

lliese esters are exactly analogous to the metaUic salts, the 
organic radical taking the place of the metal. They are named 
like the metallic salts, viz. the radical name joined to that of 
the add with the termination ic changed to ate. Etkyl ace- 
tate is the ethereal salt of the ethyl radical and acetic add 
made by neutralizing acetic add with ethyl alcohol. Similarly 
meth^ formate is the methyl salt of formic add, amyl valerate 
is the amyl salt of valeric acid, etc. The importance of esters is 
in the fact that they occur very widely distributed in nature in 
plants, fruits and flowers, and as oils, fats and waxes. Esters 
of the lower adds and lower alcohols are pleasant-smelling, 
volatile liquids (hence the name dkereal salts). They are not 
usually miscible with water, thou^ often ^htly soluble in it. 
The higher members are crystalline sohds. 

Fruit Flavora. — While it is probably a fact that the odor of 
fruits is due to the presence of esters, it is not fully established, 
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as th^ are present in exceedingly small amounts. Esters that 
have been prepared synthetically from some of the middle 
members of the acid and alcohol series do, howevei, possess the 
odors of certain fruits, and on that account are prepared and 
used as artifidal fruit flavors or fruit essences. Some of these 
are as follows : 

Ethyl butyrate, Pineapple essence ; 

Iso-amyl-iso valerate, Apple essence ; 
Amyl butyrate. Apricot essence ; 

Iso-amyl-acetate, Pear essence ; 
etc 

Pats, Oils and Waxes 

These important plant and animal substances are all true 
esters of alcohols and organic adds. 

Waxes. — The waxes are esters of monohydroxy akohoh, 
similar to ethyl alcohol but containing a larger number of car- 
boa atoms. Beeswax, for example, is composed mostly of the 
ester of myricyl alcohol, CioHgiOH, and palmitic acid, 
CisHnCOOH, i.e. myricyl palmitate, CisH«COOC,oHn. 
Spermaceti, a wax obtained from the head of the sperm whale, 
is mostly the ester of cet^ alcohol, Ci«HiiOH, and palmitic acid, 
i.e. cetyl palmitate, CitHuCOOCn^n. 

Fata and Oils. — The fats and oils of vegetable or animal 
origin are true fats and oils as distinguished from nimierous 
compounds commonly termed oils, e.g. petr<Aeum oil, oU of 
turpentine, oil of biUer almonds, etc. They are composed of 
mixtures of esters of the trikydroxy alcohol, glycertU and numer- 
ous adds, mostly the monobasic acids of the paraffin series of 
hydrocarbons, which have been given previously. The adds 
which are most common as constituents of fats and oils are, 
butyric, capric, laurlc, myristic, palmitic, stearic and arachidic. 
This expl^ns the designation of this series of adds as the fatty 
acids. The names given to these acids indicate their natural 
source in plants or animals : 
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Butyric acid in butter, 
Capric add iu goat milk fat, 
Laurie acid in laurel fat, 
Palmitic add in palm oil, 
Arachidic add in peanut oil, 
etc. 

Glycerol esters. — Glycerol bang a trihydroxy alcohol will 
react with three molecules of a monobasic add to form an ester. 
An example may be given of the ester formed from butyric 
add, CaijCOOH, and glycerol, CjHsCOH),. 

CH»-_(OH H)OOC-CJI, CHj-OOC-CiHt 

-(OH + H)OOC-C,Hr-»- CH-OOC-C,H» + 3HiO 

Cft-(OH H)OOC-C.H, CH,-OOC-C|H, 
Glycerol 3 Butyric add Gb^ceiyl trl-bu^tkU 



Jh- 



Before considering in further detail the more important vege- 
table and animal fats, we shall discuss the most important re- 
acUons connected with them. 

Esteriflcation. — When an alcohol neutralizes an add, thereby 
forming an ester, the process is termed esterificalion. 

CH,-COO(H+HO)-CH» -► CH,-COO-CJI»+IW>, eatmficatiMi 
Acetic add Etliyl alcobd Ethyl acetate 

In this process water is always lost. This reaction, as written 
above, does not take place in a satisfactory way imless some 
other reagent like sulphuric add is present to remove the water 
which is the other product of the reaction. If the water is not 
removed, the reaction soon begins to reverse itself, and the ester 
by taking up water is split into the alcohol and add originally 
used. We ezpress these facts by saying that the reaction is 
reversible and writing it in this way: 

CHi-COO(H -|-HO)-C^e CH,-COO-C»H» 

■«-Hrf) + 
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The general reaction cS esterificatioD oz ethereal salt ionaar 
tion is one of the best examples we have of reversible reactions. 
By modifying conditions many esterification reactions can be 
made to go in the reverse way. 

Od the other hand an ester when boiled with water will take 
up water and be resolved into its constituent add and aloihol. 
This reaction, like that of esterification, does not proceed to 
completion because as soon as some free acid and alcohol are 
formed they begin to react in the reverse way and re-form the 
ester. If, however, some alkali is present to react with the free 
add as fast as it is formed, then the decomposition of the ester 
goes on to completion. 

Thus, in esterification, a water absorbing substance must be 
present and in the decomposition of esters alkali must be pres- 
ent. The reaction in both cases is, however, due to water, 
i.e. loss of water in esterification and addition of water in the 
decomposition of the ester. 

-HjO 

CH»-COO-(H+HO)-C»H.-(-(HiSO0 -*- CH.-COO-CtH, 

EsteiUotioQ 

CHi-COO-GH, + (KOH) -»■ CH, -COOH + HO-CiH. 

HydiolyaB 

Bydrofy^. — The second reaction, the decomposition of the 
eater, because it involves the addition of water, is termed 
hydrolysis. Hydrolysis and esterification are, therefore, re- 
spective names for the two forms of this reversible reaction. 
We have used as our illustration one of the simple esters, viz. 
ethyl acetate. All esters, however, are subject to these same 
generalizations. 

The esters of glycerol and the fatty acids, ».e. the fats and 
oils, undergo the reaction of hydrolysis when boiled with water 
containing an alkali. When the hydrolysis occurs, the alcohol 
(glycerol) and the acid (butyric, palmitic, stearic, etc.) are 
re-formed. The glycerol remains free, but the add reacts 
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further with the alkali present and the metal salt of the add is 
formed 

Soap. — The sodium and potassium salts of some of the 
fatty acids, chiefly palmitic and stearic, fonn the common 
substance we know as soap. Thus when a fat is boiled with 
dilute alkali, soap and glycerol are the products. 

CHj-OOC-CuHn CH.-OH KOOC-CuHb 

CH-OOC-CiiH« +3lW)-*-CH-OH + KOOC-CuHa+3W) 

CH5-OOC-C,JI»+3KOH CH,-OH K0OC-C,JIii 

G]yceiyl-tri-palniitate S^KUiifica- Glyceiol Potsa^um polmitite 
(fat) tioD (soap) 

Saponification. — Such an hydrolysis of a fat is therefore 
termed an action of saponification or soap formation. The 
saponification of esters is thus a particular form of hydroly^s, 
viz. in the presence of an alkali, and any alkaline hydrolysis 
of an ester is termed saponification even though the product is 
not, strictly speaking, a soap. Its particular importance in 
our study is in connection with the saponification of the animal 
and vegetable fats and oils. Industrially this is in the utiliza- 
tion of fats in the manufacture of soap and glycerol. Physio- 
logically it is in connection with the diction of fats in the 
animal body which will be considered E^ain in detail when we 
study animal digestion. 

Important Fats and Oils. — Fats differ from oils simply m 
thor physical properties, the former being solid at ordinary 
temperature, while the latter are liquid. Chemically they are 
of identical nature, beii^ glycerol esters of the fatty adds, 
differing from the waxes which are esters of monohydroxy 
alcohols and fatty adds. They are not chemical individuals, 
but are mixtures of several, oftentimes many, glycerol esters. 
Individual fats and oils are characterized by the particular 
adds present and by their relative proportions. The identifi- 
cation and analysis of fats and oils is by the determination of 
the physical properties of the fats themselves and of certain 
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chemical constants d^>ending upon the amounts of the difieient 
adds present. 

Physical Constants. — The esters of the different acids have 
distinctive properties such as melting point, specific gravity, re- 
fractive index, etc. The relative amounts of the different esters 
present give to the fats these de&iite characters which are 
termed the physical constants. For example, fats containing 
large amounts of palmitic or ste^^ acid esters are solid at ordi- 
nary temperatures, as in beef fat, mutton taUaw, palm oil, etc. 
Those containing large amounts of the esters of oleic add, or 
ItnoUc acid, eighteen carbon adds of a new series, are liquids as 
in olive oil, cottonseed oil and linseed oil. Such fats as human 
fat and butter fat lie between these two extremes. 

Chemical Constants. — Oleic add, llnolic add and linolenic 
add not only form esters that are liquid but the adds them- 
selves possess distinct chemical properties which they impart 
to the esters. They all belong to series of adds differing from 
the acetic add series m that while the latter are saturated the 
former are unsaturated. They are related to unsaturated hydro- 
carbons like ethylene, which has been referred to in connection 
with ethj^ene bromide or symmetrical dibrom ethane. These 
hydrocarbons, adds and fats containing esters of the latter, all 
show their property of unsaturation by readily taking up 
bromine or iodine by addition. The amount of iodine, there- 
fore, which a fat absorbs by addition rests upon the amount of 
the esters of these acids present. This gives us a. chemical con- 
stant termed the iodine value by which fats are identified. 

Other chemical constants known as saponification value, 
amount of insoluble acids and amount of valatHe acids all depend 
upon the amount of particular groi^ of adds combined in the 
fat, and are used, together with the iodine value and the physical 
constants already mentioned, for purposes of identification and 
analysis. This brief mention of the basis of analytical methods 
applying to fats and oils is all that is is desirable to make. 

In connection with plant constituents (p. 278) we shall con- 
sider the important vegetable oils as to their occurrence and use. 
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The following table of the more important animal and vege- 
table fats and oils gives their meltii^ points and the esters 
present 

TABLE n 
Ikfobtant Fats, Oils and Waxes 





MHIDraPMHIOR 






SoLrorrrmo Ponn 


Acid* or To Pbihcitu Esnu Pusmn 




DuauC. 




oas 






Olive . . . 


+ 4° to - 6° 


Olde, Palmitic, Arachidic, Linolic 


Peanut . . . 


-5° 


Arachidic, Palmitic, Oleic, Unolic 


Cottonseed 


+ 1° to + lo" 


Oleic, Palmitic, Linolic 


Maue . . . 


- lo" to - so" 


Palmitic. Stearic, Arachidic, Olde, linolic 


LinKed(FUx) 


-M=to-a7= 


LinoUc, Linolenic, Palmitic, Oleic 


Castor . . . 


-i8= 


Stearic, Ridnoleic 


Pali 






Palm . . . 


+ 17° to + 4i'' 


Palmitic, 01«c 


Cacao-buttei . 


+ 30° to + 34° 


Stearic, Palmitic, Oleic, Uunc, Arachidic 


Cocoanut . . 


+ 30° to + 38° 


Caproic, Cawnlic, Captic, Uuric, Palmitic 


Laurel . . . 


+ 31"* to + 36° 




Tallow (Beef) 


+ 36° to + 49° 


Palmitic, Stearic, Oleic 


Lard. . . . 


+ a8° to + 45° 


Palmitic, Stearic, Oleic 


Milk Fat 


+ V to + 3S° 


Butyric, Caproic, Caprj^c, Capric, Myris- 


(Butter) 




tic, Palmitic, Stearic, Oleic 


Human Fat . 





Caprylic, Palmitic, Stearic, Oldc, Butyric. 
Caproic 


Waxes 






Spermaceti . 


+ 43° to + 49° 


Palmitic (Cetyl Alcohol Ester) 


Beeswax . . 


+ 63° to 69° 


Cerotic, Palmitic (Myricyl Alcohol Esters) 



EXPERIMENT STUDY XV 

Esters or Ethereal Salts 

(i) Esterificaticui. Test for acetic add or its salts, (a) To 5 cc 
of 10 per cent acetic acid add an equal volume of ethyl alcohol Note 
odor of mixture. Now add about i c.c. of sulphuric add, shake care- 
fully and wann. Note odor now and compare with the odor of the 
mixture of acid and alcohol. The fruity odor is due to the fbrmatioo 
of the ester ethyl acetate as in the reaction : 
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CH,-COO(H + HO)-CJI,-».CH,-COO-(yi,+I«) 
Acetic 4dd Ethyl Etbyl tceUU 

The sulphuric add brings about the loss of the vata in the above 
reaction. (6) To a little of any salt of acetic add, e.g. sodium 
acetate, add a little dilute alcohol and then i c.c. of sulphuric add. 
Warm and note odor of ethyl acetate. The sulphuric add fiist 
reacts with the salt of aceUc acid, forming free acetic add. 



The free acetic acid then reacts with the alcohol is the presence of 
sulphuric add and fonns the ester. 

(i) Hydrolysis, (o) Place 10 g. ethyl acetate (CHjCOOCiHs), in 
a fla^ and add 100 c.c. of 10 per cent sodium or potassium hydroxide. 
Connect with a return condenser and boil until no odor of ethyl acetate 
is noticeable. Change the condenser and distill off about 25 c.c. — 50 
c.c. Test the distillate for ethyl alcohol as in Experiment VH, 4. 

ib) Place the remainder of the soludon in the flask in an evaporat- 
ing dish. Carefully neutralize excess of alkali with hydrochloric 
add, avoiding excess of add by testing with litmus paper. Evapo- 
rate to dryness. Test the diy salt for acetates as in (i), b. The 
reactions involved are : 

CH,-COO-CH, + KOH - 
Ethyl acetate 

CH.-COOK + HjSO* -► CH,-COOH -|- KHSO, 
Acetic acid 

CH-COOH + HO-CJI. ->■ ctu-axt-CA 

Ethyl acetate 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XVI 

Fats and Soap 

(i) Saponificatloii of a Fat (a) Use 10 g. of lard, tallow, cottfHi- 
seed oil or olive oil Place in an evaporating dish and add 100 c.c. of 
5 per cent NaOH. Heat on water bath uutil all melted fat has dis- 
appeared. Continue to heat until the liquid has evaporated; or 
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without evaporating add about 50 g. of common salt, NaCI, and stir 
thorougiily. The addition of salt causes the soap to separate as a 
solid layer, {b) Test the residue or the separated cake for its soapy 
character, (c) Dissolve some of the soap in water and add sulphuric 
add until the solution is distinctly add. The solid separating is the 
free add originally combined with the glycerol as an ester iu the fat. 
The reactions are as follows : 

CH,-OOC-C«H„ CH,-OH 

I I 

CH-OOC-CuH,, + 3 NaOH ->■ CH-OH + 3 CuH„-COONa 

I I Sow 

CH,-O0C-C«Hh ch,-oh 

Glyceiyl til-palmlute Glycerol 

((ati) 

CuHii-COONa + H^4 

Soap 

(2} Properties of Fats and Soap, (a) Mix 5 c.c. of oil ac melted fat 
with an equal volume of water. Shake and then allow to settle. 
Explain. (6) Place two filter papers in two funnels. Keep one per- 
fectly dry and moisten one with water. Pour 10 c.c. of oil or melted 
fat upon each paper. Explain, (c) Mix 5 c.c. of oil with an equal 
volume of soap solution. Shake and allow to stand a few minutes. 
This mixture is called an emulsion. Filter this emulsion through a 
wet filter paper. Eqilain. 

(3) Hard Water, (o) Place 10 c.c. of limewater, Ca{OH),, in a test 
tube. With a glass tube blow your exhaled breath through the lime- 
water. What is the precipitate which forms? Continue to blow 
through the solution until the precipitate first formed dissolves. 
What compound is now present in solution? Take one-half of this 
solution of caldum acid carbonate and boil thorou^y. Explain. 
Filter or decant oS the clear hquid. Boil again to be sure all car- 
bamate has been predpitated. The reactions are as follows : 

Ca(OH), 4-CO. -t-CaCC-l-H^ 

Caldum caibonate (inaoluble) 

CaCOi -f- CO, -(- HiO -»-Ca(HCO,), 

Caldum add csibonate (aoluble) 

Ca(HCO0i + heat -*• CaCO, -1- CO, H- HiO 
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(b) Add an equal volume of soap solution to tbe unboiled add car- 
bonate solution and to the filtrate from the portion that was boiled. 
Notice the difierent^. The precipitate formed with the soap and add 
carbonate solution is the caldutn salt of palmitic or other fatty add. 
Water containing caldum add carbonate in solution is termed hard. 
This hardness is termed temporary because it is destroyed by boiling 
and predpitating out the caldum. (c) Test solutions of magnesium 
sulfate and caldum sulphate in the same way with so^ solution 
without boiling and after boiling. Is there any change in the boiled 
solution? Water containing these salts in solution is tenned per- 
nanetitly baid. 
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CHAPTER V 
MIXED COMPOUNDS 

We have considered polysubstitution products formed by 
substituting in a hydrocarbon more than one element or group 
of the same kind. 

Similarly there may be substituted in a hydrocarbon two 
elements or groups, one of one kind and one of another. That 
is, we may have a halogen and hydroxyl, a hydroxy] and car- 
boxyl, an amine group and catboxyl, etc. We shall mention 
only a few of the different known compounds of this general 



HALOGEN-ALDELHYDES AND HALOGEN-ACIDS 
Balogen-aidehydes 

Tri-chlor-aldehyde. — The mixed halogen and hydroxy com- 
pounds are not important here, but the group represented by 
halogen-aldehydes has an important member. 

When chloroform is prepared from alcohol by the action of 
chlorine, the chlorine first osidizes the alcohol to aldehyde as 
follows: 

CH,-CH,-OH-J-Cls+HjO-»- CH,-C=0 -(-H^-|-2Ha 
Ethyl dcobd Acetaldefayde 

The chlorine then acts upon the aldehyde and is substituted 
for all three hydrogen atoms of the methyl group. 



CH.-CHO +3Cl2->-CCls-C^O +3Ha 
Acetaldehyde Trl-chtor-alddiyde (chloral) 



-*'CC\i-C=0 H 

[cU 

, Google 
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The product is chloral, an oily liquid boiling at 97° C. When 
boiled with alkalies, it breaks down and yidds chloroform. It 
possesses the characteristic property of uniting with water, 
forming a crystalline compound known as chloral hydrate 
ecu— CHO . IWD. The evidence seems to point to the con- 
clusion that in chloral hydrate we have a compound of the 
constitution, not of an aldehyde, but of a dihydroxy compound, 
viz. CCI»-CH(OH)i. This is a marked exception to the 
general fact before referred to, that compounds containing two 
hydroxyl groups united to one carbon do not exist. 

Chloral hydrate forms dear monoclinic prisms melting at 
57° C. It is a very valuable and commonly used soporific 
and anesthetic. 

Halogen-acids 

Cblor-acetic Adds. — As illustrations simply of the halogen- 
acids we may mention the halogen substitution products of 
acetic acid formed by introducing first one, then two, and finally 
three chlorine atoms in acetic add. 

CH,-COOH + Clj^CHiCl-COOH + HC1 

Acetic add Moao-chlOT-acetlc add 

CUCl- COOH + Cl,-» CHC1.-C00H + HQ 

Dl-chloi-acetic add 

CHCl, - COOH + CU -» ecu - COOH + HCl 

Til-chloi-acetic add 

This reaction takes place with chlorine alone in the direct sun- 
light or by means of iodine tri-chloride, ICU, without sunlight. 
These three compounds have been of the greatest importance 
in establishing our ideas of substitution. AH of these substi- 
tuted acetic adds are stroi^ly add, even more so than acetic 
add itself. 

HYDROXY-ACIDS 
The polysubstitution products in which both hydroxyl and 
carboxyl groups are present contain some very important com- 
pounds which have direct cotmection with agriculture. All of 
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the mixed compounds are characterized by possessing properties 
dbtinctive of both classes of ciompounds represented. The 
hydroxy-acids possess the characteristic properties both of the 
alcohols and the acids. Because alcohols react toward strong 
bases as acids it was at first supposed that these hydrozy-adds 
were dibasic. They are not, however, dibasic unless they at 
the same time contain two carboxyl groups. 

Ladic Acid 

The simplest acid of this group of importance to us is the 
kydroxy-propionk acid, CH»-CH(OH)-COOH. It is the 
conunon add produced by the souring of nii'llt and known as 
lactic acid. 

By methods of synthesis, which it will not be necessary to 
enter into, lactic add has been dearly proven to have the con- 
stitution of hydroxy-propionic acid as given above. It is a 
fact, however, that another add known as hydracryltc add also 
has the constitution of hydroxy-propionic add. Accordu^ to 
OUT ideas of isomerism the existence of these two isomeric acids 
is readily explained. Two positions are possible in which we 
may substitute the hydroxyl group in propionic acid. 

Propionic add is CHj — CHj - COOH and we might obtain 
either 

CH, - CH(OH) - COOH or CH,(OH) - CHj - COOH 

a-hydRuy-profdoDic acid fS-l^dnuy-propioiiic add 

These two compounds are distinguished as a-hydroxy-propionic 
add, in which the hydroxyl group is united to the carbon atom 
next to the carboxyl group, and j3-hydToxy-propionic add, in 
which the hydroxyl is united to the carbon atom second from 
the catboxyl group. By reactions which leave no doubt it 
has been shown that hydracrylic add is the j9-compound and 
lactic add is the a-compound. 

The jS-hydroxy-propionic add or hydracrylic add we need not 
discuss further. Lactic add, however, possesses properties 
which need further explanation and which bring us to the con- 
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sideration of one of the most striking pheDomeoa of <«gaiuc 
chemistiy. 

Stereo-isomerism or Space-isomerwm 

Not only are there known the two structuially isomeric 
hydroxy-propionic acids which are explained as just described, 
but there are also known two other acids which are likewise 
hydroxy-propionic adds and furthermore which are structurally 
identical with lactic acid, i.e. o-hydroxy-propionic acid. 

When milk sours, the sugar contained in the milk is converted f 
by means of bacterial organisms into lactic add or, as it is further [ 
distmguiahed, lactic acid of fermentation or sour milk lactic add. 
This acid is inactive toward polarized light. In the flesh of 
animals another lactic acid has been found which, as just stated, 
is also a-hydroxy-propionic add or a true lactic add. This 
add, however, possesses the characteristic property .of actimty 
toward polarized light and turns the plane of polarization to 
the right, or as it b tenned, it is dextro-rotatory. Also when the 
lactic add of sour milk which is inactive toward polarized light 
is treated in a definite way (conversion of it into its strychnine 
salt) it has been split into two different lactic adds, one of which 
is active and dextro-rotatory identical with lactic add from flesh, 
and the other is oppositely active, i.e. is left-handed or feuo- 
rotatary. This levo-rotatory lactic add is also produced 
directly when cane sugar is acted upon by a particular form of 
bacterium. We thus have three isomeric lactic acids all of I 
which are the same structurally, i.e. are o-hydroxy-propionic j 
adds, viz. inactive lactic add found in sour milk, dexlra ladk '■ 
acid found in animal mUsde, leva lactic add produced by bac- ' 
terial fermentation of cane sugar. 

How now can we harmonize the existence of three lacric 
adds of identical structure, viz. tt-hydroxy-propionlc adds, 
CHi-CH{OH)— COOH, with our previous statements in re- 
gard to the structure of carbon compounds and with these 
definite properties in connection with polarized light? 

Optical Activi^. — Without explaining the physical acUon 
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let it suffice to state that when light passes through certain 
crystalline substances, e.g., Iceland spar (ciystallized caldum 
carbonate), it undergoes double refraction, that is, the vibra- 
tions are broken into two sets, the planes of which are at right 
angles to each other. One set of vibrations is called the ordi- 
nary ray and the other the extraordinary ray. When another 
crystal or, in practice, another half of a crystal reversed, is 
next mterposed, the extraordinary ray only passes through the 
second half of the double crystal. On emerging the light is 
found to consist of vibrations ail in one plane or in parallel 
plartes and is said to be polarized. When such a double crys- 
tal has been mounted in a particular form of optical apparatus 
containing a second double crystal like the first, it is possible 
to observe this polarized light and note how it is affected by 
differeait substances. Such an instriunent is known as a polar^ 
iscope. 

Now when certain substances, some in crystalline form and 
others in solution, are examined in this instrument, they exhibit 
certain definite characteristic effects up>on the polarized light. 
When a solution of ordinary sour milk lactic acid is so examined, 
it is found to have no effect upon the polarized light, i.e. it 
is, as we say, inactive toward polarized light. When, however, 
the structurally identical substance obtained from flesh is simi- 
larly examined, it is found that it turns the plane of the polarised 
light to the right. It is termed, tberefore, dexiro (right) rotatory. 
In the same way when the third structurally identical lactic 
add, obtained from cane sugar by the spedal form of bacterium, 
b examined, it is found to turn the plane of Ike polarized light to 
the left, and is termed lew (left) rotatory. And when sour milk 
lactic add, the inactive form, is split by means of its strychnine 
salt, there are obtained both the dextro-rotatory and the levo- 
rotatoiy compounds. We shall find that other compounds, 
especially tartaric add and the sugais, possess these same prop- 
erties. It should be emphasized that these differences m physi- 
/ oU properties as exhibited toward polarized l^ht indicate no 
difference whatever in the chemical structure of the compounds, 
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as represented by the groups present or the order of their ar- 
rangement. 

Asymmetric Carbon. — On examining the structural formula 
for the lactic acids, viz. «-hydroxy-propionic add, we find a 
distinctive facL 

H 
I 
CHs-C-COOH Lacacsdd 

i 

OH 

We see that the second carbon atom differs from the other two 
in this, that it has united to it /o«f different elements or groups, 
viz., CHj, H, OH and COOH. Now it has been found that all 
compounds, which when in solution exhibit optical activity 
toward polarized light, contain at least one carbon atom which 
is thus united to four different elements or groups. The union 
of four different groups to one carbon would give to'that car- 
bon in its space relations an unsymmetrical arrangement. Such 
arrangement would make possible an unsymmetrical action 
such as exhibited toward polarized light in that one form is 
right-handed or dextro-rotatory and the other form left-handed 
or levo-rotatory. Such an unsymmetrical arrangement also 
would be like the unsymmetrical nature of the right and left 
hand. This complete unsymmetrical nature would be lost 
whenever any two, or all four, groups united to a carbon atom 
were the same. Furthermore it was found by Pasteur that 
certain compounds, e.g. the salts of tartaric add, crystallized 
in unsymmetrical or right-and left-handed forms and that these 
right- and left-handed crystal forms when put into solution 
exhibit right- and left-handed action toward polarized light. 

van't Hoff-Le Bel. — This theory as we have outlined it, 
which connects optical activity and the existence of structurally 
identical isomers with the presence in such compounds of an 
unsymmetrical carbon atom, was advanced simultaneously 
by two chemists, van't Hoff , a Dutchman, and Le Bel, a French- 
man. It is known as the theory of the asymmetric (unsymmetrical) 
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carbon atom. Le Bel went no further than we have stated above, 
van't HoS, however, not only assumed this asymmetry of the 
carbon atom as the explanation of optical activity and of the 
existence of isomeric structurally identical compounds, but he 
assumed a definite arrangement for such a carbon atom in 
space. 

Tetrahedral Theory. — He assumed that tetravalent carbon 
exists in space situated at the center of a regular tetrahedron 
with the four equal valences directed toward the ai^es of each 
apex as follows : 




In methane all four valences are satisfied with hydrogen so 
that the carbon and the whole compound is completely sym- 
metrical. If, however, as in the lactic acids, these four va- 
lences are satisfied by four different groups, then the carbon 
atom would be asymmetric and the compound would possess 
asymmetry possible of exhibiting Itself in its action toward 
polarized ti^t. The formula would be : 





Such an arrangement would make possible a compound A and 
a second compound B which differ in that one b right-handed 
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and the othei left-handed. Tliey are related to each other as 
an object and its image, or as the right hand to the left. It 
can be readily seen that one of these compounds might act 
one way toward polarized light and the other would possibly 
act in the reverse way. By one formula, A for example, we 
can represent the lactic add of flesh, the dextro-rotatory form, 
and by the other the lactic add obtained by bacterial action 
on cane sugar, the levo-rotatory form. Thus we can e^qilain 
the two active forms. How about the inactive form? The 
fact that sour milk lactic add can be split into the two active 
forms, and the same is true of inactive tartaric add and many 
other inactive compounds which contain an asymmetric car- 
bon atom, gives reason for the view that the inactive compound 
is composed of equivalent amounts of the active forms which 
simply neutralize each other as to their effect upon polarized 
light. 

To state it all briefly : van't Hoff and Le Bel's Theory of the 
Asymmetric Carbon Atom, or, as we also call it, the Tetrahedral 
Theory, explains the existence of three lactic adds by assuming 
that one compound, the dextro-rotatory form, has the space 
arrangement of one of the two formulas just given, say A. 
The other active compound, the levo-rotatory form, has the 
arrangement of the formula B. The third lactic add, the 
inactive sour milk add, is composed of equivalent amounts of 
the two active forms. 

Inactive Lactic Add. — As has been stated before, the inac- 
tive form of lacUc acid which is in reality a mixture of the 
dextro and levo forms is found in sour milk. It is produced 
in milk by the bacterial fermentation of the milk sugar which is 
present. 

CuHsOu + HO -> 4C»HA 
Milknigai Luticadd 

lliis reaction counts both of a hydrolysis and of a splitting 
of the molecule. It is brought about by a particular group 
of bacteria, viz. lactic add bacteria. The add is also found 
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in sQage, where it is produced by the bacterial fermentatioD of 
the carbohydrates present in com, clover, etc. These carbo- 
hydrates are cane sugar and glucose which are present as such 
or have been formed by the hydrolysis of starch. 

The three carbohydrates, cane sugar, milk sugar and glucose, 
all yield lactic acid by bacterial iermentation. The form of 
add obtained, i.e. inactive, dextro or levo, depends upon 
the particular bacterial organism which produces the fermen- 
tation. It is probably true that lactic add is an intermediate 
product in the alcoholic fermentation of glucose into alcohol. 
Lactic add itself undergoes further bacterial fermentarion and 
is converted by the butyric add fennent into butjric add, 
CtB.7-C001i. 

+ 0» 

2C*H«03-*-C»Ht-COOH -H aCX). -J- aH^ 

L*ctic add Butyric odd 

When milk sours and lactic add is formed, it is the lactic 
add which causes the coagulation of the protein, casein, present 
in colloidal suspension in the milk and which forms the coagu- 
lum or curd from which cheese is made. 

When pure, inactive lactic add is a colorless, sirupy liquid 
which absorbs water from the air. It decomposes on heating, 
forming an inner ester called a Iodide. It is used as a mordant 
in dyeing in the form of the antimony salt. 

Dextro Lactic Acid (Sarco Lactic Acid). — The destro-ro- 
tatory variety of lactic add is the form found in the fiesh or 
muscular tissue of animals, from which it gets its name Sarco 
lactic acid. It is also found in the blood and urine. It may be 
prepared by the splitting of the inactive form as previously 
described, or by bacterial fermentation of the sugars previously 
mentioned. 

Levo Lactic Acid. — The levo form of lactic add is ob- 
tained when cane sugar is fermented with certain lactic add 
bacteria. It may also be obtamed by splitting the inactive 
form. 
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Malic Add {Mono-hydroxy-succinic Add) 

We shall oow consider three acids which aie widely distributed 
in nature occurring either free or as salts in many of our common 
fruits. They all belong to this same group of hydrozy-adds 
to which lactic acid belongs. The £ist two, malic and tartaric, 

are derivates of succinic add. 

When succinic add is converted into mono-brom-succmic add, 
this, by replacing bromine with hydroxyl by means of silver 
hydroxide, Ag(OH), yidds malic add, thus provmg it to be 
mano-hydroxy-sucdnic add. The reactions are as follows: 

CHi-COOH CHBr-COOH CH(OH)-COOH 

1 +Br, ^- HBr+ I +Ag(OH)-»- 1 

CH.-COOH CH,-COOH . CH,-aX)H 

Sucdnic add Mono-brom- Malic sdd 

sucdnic add Mono-hydroiy- 

In nature malic add is found in many add fruits such as ' 
apf^es, cherries, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, currants, 
pineapples and grapes, and in seeds of some other plants, e.g. 
pepper and parsley and in unripe berries of the mountain ask. 
Its name is derived from its being found in apples. It k ol>- 
tained commerciaDy from the mountain ash berries. It is a 
solid substance readily soluble in water and mdts at loo" C. 

The malic acid found in nature is levo-rotatory in dilute solu- 
tions. The dextro-rotatory form and also the inactive form are 
both known. The existence of these three stereo-chemical 
isomers is in accord with the theory just discussed in regard 
to the asymmetric carbon atom, one of the carbcm atoms in 
malic acid being asymmetric. 

OH 
I 
H-C-COOH 

I 
CH,-COOH 

UaUcBCtd 
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Tartaric Acid {Dz^hydroxy-succinic acid) 

Just as we make malic acid from succinic add through the 

mono-brom-sucdnic acid so by converting succinic add into 

the symmetrical di-bram-succinic acid we obtain by means of 

silver hydroxide, Ag(OH), tartaric acid which has, therefore 

the constitution of symmetrical di-hydroxy-succinic acid. 

CH.-OX1H CHBt-COOH CH{OH)-COOH 

I +3Bn->. — ■ ■ ■ ■ 

ca-cooH 



J +: 


iA8(0H)-> 


L. 


CH&T-cxxm 




CH{OH)-COOH 


Sym. di-brom- 




TsiUricsdd 


Bucdnlc add 







/ Tartaric add is found naturally in the free condition and as 
' salts in certain fruits, eqjecially in grapes. Being a dibasic 

add containing two carboxyl groups or two add hydrogens, it 

forms salts with either one or both of these hydrogens replaced 

by metals. 

CH(OH)-COOH CH(OH)-COOK CH(OH)-CXX)K 

CH(OH) - COOH CHCOH) - COOH CHCOH) - COOK 

Tartaric add 

/ The mono-potassium tartrate or (acid potas^nm tartrate) 
' is the form in which it occurs in grapes and from which source 
it is commerdally obtained. When grape juice is fermented 
in preparing wine, there settles out an insoluble material con- 
sisting largely of impure acid potassium tartrate and known as 
arg<d or crvde tartar, the purified add potassium tartrate being 
known as cream of tartar. The crude tartar is separated, re- 
aystallized from hot water, converted into the wholly insoluble 
caldum salt and then back into the free tartaric acid which is 
then pure. Tartaric add as thus obtained forms large trans- 
parent crystals readily soluble m water or alcohol. Several 
of the salts of tartaric add are commonly in use either in cook- 
ing or in medicine. They are as follows : 
. Cream of Tartar, Add Potassium Tartrate. — This salt of tar- 
/ taric add, the formula of which has just been given, is the form 
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in wliich the add is found in grapes and is the common domestic 
household article cream of tartar. It is a constituent of most ' 
baking powders. Its use in cooking is due to its add diameter, 
one of the add hydrogens in tartaric add still remaining. As 
an add it reacts in solution with carbonates, such as sodium 
bicarbonate or baking soda, liberating carbon dioxide ; and this 
evolution of carbon dioxide gas e^)ands or raises the dough of 
bread or cake and makes a light porous product. 

RocheOe Salt. — This compound is the mixed potassium 
and sodium salt of tartaric add, i.e. being dibasic the add 
has one add hydrogen replaced by potassium and the other by 
sodium. 

CH(OH)-C00K 

CH(OH)-COONa 

Poturium-oodium tixtrate (Rochdle oilt) 

The salt forms large crystals containing four molecules of 
water of crystallization. It is a very important reagent as 
a constituent of FelUing's Solution. This will be described 
later in discussmg methods of analyzing sugars. It is also 
used in medidne as a constituent of Seidlitz powders, free tar- 
taric add and sodium bicarbonate being the other constituents. 

Tartar Emetic. — This is a compound of tartaric add used 
in medicine as an emetic. It is a mixed potassium and anti- 
mony salt of tartaric add, one add hydrogen being replaced 
by potassium and the other by the antimonyl group (SbO). 

CH{OH)-COOK 

CH(OH)-COOCSbO) 

Pota^mn-antimanyl tartrate (Tartar emetic) 

Free tartaric add, or its salts, have several properties which 
enable them to be easily detected. When the add, or a salt 
plus HtSO^, is heated it decomposes, chars, and gives forth 
an odor resembling burnt si^ar. When a neutral solution of 
a tartrate is added to an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate. 
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the silver salt is reduced to metallic silver and a silver mirror 
is formed. This reaction is similar to that of aldehyde upon 
silver nitrate. 

Stereo-iBomeriem of Tartaric Acid. — The tartaric add 
obtained from grapes, as above described, is optically active, 
dextro-roUUory. There is also present with it in grapes the 
imidwe form, known as racemic add, which is also produced 
when tartaric acid is prepared synthetically from succinic add. 
Racemic add, like the inactive lactic add, can be split into its 
two optical components whereby both dextro tartaric add and 
leva tartaric acid are obtained. This, however, is not all, 
for when tartaric acid is prepared synthetically, or when it is 
heated with water to 165°, & fourth tartaric add is obtained. 
This tartaric acid is also inactive, but differs from the racemic 
add in that it cantiot be split into its two opposite optical com- 
ponents. It is known as meso-tartaric add. 

We have then four stereo-isomeric tartaric acids, as follows : 

(i) Dextro tartaric acid in grapes, 

(2) Levo tartaric add, 

(3) Racemic add (inactive tartaric add) found also in grapes, 
can be split into dextro and levo adds, 

(4) Meso-tartaric add (inactive), cannot be split into two 
components. 

The explanation of these four forms of tartaric add is analo- 
gous to that of the three lactic acids. The difference between 
tartaric add and lactic or malic adds, or any other optically 
active substance which we have considered thus far, is that 
while lactic add has one asymmetric carbon atom, tartaric 
add has two and these two are directly joined to each other. 
OH 
I 
H-C-COOH 
I 
HO-C-COOH 
I 

H 
T&itaiicAdd 
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It is considered possible then that the two halves of the 
compound may be alike in asymmetry and optical power or 
may be opposite. If the two halves of the compound are alike 
they may both be dextro, giving dextro tartaric acid, or they may 
botk be lew, making leto tartaric acid. These two in equiva- 
lent amounts would make inactive tartaric acid, which could 
be split into its two components again; that is, racemic acid. 
If, however, the two halves are different, one dextro and the 
other levo, an inactive compound would be formed which 
cannot be split into a dextro and a levo form. This would be 
meso-tartaric acid. 

Thus the existence of four stereo-isomeric tartaric acids is 
possible in accordance with the van't Hoff - Le Bel theory. 
These will be more readily comprehended if we examine the 
four formulas as drawn on a plane surface, or better by an exam- 
ination of models. 



OH 

I 
H-C-COOH 



HO-C-COOH 



H 

I 
HO-C-COOH 
I 
H-C-COOH 
I 
OH 



H-C-COOH 



I 

OH 
Uoo- 



The stereo-isomerism of these acids is espedaUy interesting 
historically because it was with racemic acid salts that Pasteur 
made the first separation of an optically inactive compound 
into its two opposite optical components and also isolated the 
two enantiomorphic (object and image) forms of crystals, thus 
demonstrating the nature of inactive compounds of this type. 
Such inactive compounds which can be split into optical isomers 
are known now by the general name of racemic compounds. 
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Citric Acid 

I This is the third hydroxy acid which is found in nature in 
add fruits. It is especially abundant in fruits of the citrous 
family, lemons, oranges, limes, etc., and is present in as much as 
6 per cent of the juice. It is also produced by a fermentation 
of glucose. It is a solid crystalline compound easily soluble in 
water. The constitution of citric acid is as follows : 

CHi-COOH 

C(OH)COOH 

CH,-COOH 
Citric icid 

It is thus a mono-kydroxy-Ui-carboxy acid, and is tribasic. 

Some of the salts of dtric add have important uses. Agti- 
culturally one salt is of importance in a sdentific way. A 
neutral solution of ammonium citrate of aj^roximatdy 20 
per cent strength is used in fertilizer and soil analysis as a sol- 
vent for the dicalcium or reverted calcium phosphate, the 
phosphoric add salt which is insoluble in water and yet 
seems to be available to plants. Magnesium ciiraie is used in 
medidne, and ferric-ammonium dtrate is used in maUng blue 
print photographic paper. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XVn 

Lactic, Malic, Tartaric, Citric Adds 

(i) (a) Examine samples of lactic, malic, tartaric and dtric adds. 
(b) Test addity toward phenolphthalein indicator, (c) Heat a few 
grams of tartaric add or a salt of tartaric add with sulphuric add in 
a test tube. Note the odor of burnt sugar, (d) Prepare a little 
ammoniacal silver nitrate (silver nitrate and just enough NH^QH to 
dissolve the predpitate first formed). To this add a few drops of 
tartaric add or a tartrate and warm. Note reduction of alver nitrate 
to metallic silver. 
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(2) (a) Examine samples of 

Potassium add tartrate (Cieam of taitar), 
Fotasaum sodium tartrate (Rochelle salt). 
Potassium antimony] tartrate (Tortai emetic). 

(b) Mix about 5 g. each of potassium add tartrate and sodium add 
carbonate, NailCOi. Add 10 c.c. water and warm slightly. What 
gas is given oS? This mixture is the basis of moat baking powdeis. 
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CHAPTER VI 

AMIHO-ACIDS, PROTEINS, USBA AND 
URIC ACID 

AMINO-ACIDS 
The amino compounds and derivatives which we have thus 
far considered have been first the alkyl-amines in which an 
alkyl group {e.g.) methyl, ethyl, propyl, etc., has been substi- 
tuted in ammonia for one hydrogen yielding a substituted 
ammonia compound. These show a dose relationship to 
ammonia in many of their reactions, especially the formation 
of ammonium-like salts. The compounds are also to be con- 
sidered as amino substitution products of the hydrocarbons in 
which the amino radical NHt is substituted for one hydrogen in 
a hydrocarbon. Methyl amine is also, therefore, amino-methane. 
H 
N^H or H-C-NH. 

H 
Metb}^ wnine Amino-metlunc 

As amino substituted hydrocarbons, the amines are thus exactly 
analogous to the halogen and hydroxy substitution products. 



In connection with the derivatives of acids we considered 
also the acid amides in which the hydroxyl portion of the car- 
boxyl group was replaced by the amino group. 



Now just as we have mixed compounds which contain both 
halogen and carboxyl or both hydioxyl and carbozyl groups. 
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the latter of which we have just been considering and which 
we have termed the hydroxy-adds, so also we have mi:ied com- 
povtnds containing amino and carbozyl groups which, similarly, 
we know as aminc-actds. 



These amino-acids are acids in which a hydrogen of the radi- 
cal is replaced by the amino group. This substitution may 
take place in any one of the carbon groups composing the 
hydrocarbon radical of the add. The hydroxy-acids are both 
alcohol and acid compounds and the amino-acids similarly 
possess the properties of both acids and amines. As acids they 
form salts, both metallic salts and esters, also add chlorides 
and add amides. As amines they form amine or ammonium 
salts with adds. They also react like ammonia with add 
chlorides, yidding acid amides in which the amino-add less one 
of the amine hydrogens replaces the hydroxyl group of another 
add. They may be prepared directly from the halogen adds 
by the action of ammonia. 

Taking one of the simpler compounds, e.g. amino-acetic 
add, as an illustration, these relations may be dearly shown. 



/CHi(NHi)-COOR 
Ester 

/CH,(NHj)-C00NH4 



CHiCNHs) - COOH^ CH,(NHs) - CONH, 

Amino-acetic kdd 

^^CUNHiHCl- COOH 
Hydrochloride (Amine salt like 
methyl unine hydrochloride) 

I 
NH-OC 

Acyl- 
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Glycine. Amino-acetic Add. CH»(NH») - COOH 

When this compound is prepared from chlor-a^etic acid by 
the action of afflmooia, the anunonium salt of the amino-acid 
is formed. 

OJia - COOH + 2 NH, CHs(NHa) -COONH4 + HCl 

Gilor-acetic add Anunniiluin sdt ol ainmi>acetlc add 

This salt, when boiled with hydrochloric add, decomposes and 
forms the amine hydrochloride of the acid. 

CHjCNHj) -■ COONH,+a HCl -»- CHiCNHiHa) -COOH+NHiQ 

Anunonium salt ol amiiu>-iicetic mdd Hydrochloride of Hnino-uxtic add 

Amino-acetic acid is a solid crystalline compound melting 
at 235° C. It is readily soluble in water. The hydrochloride 
salt is also a crystalline solid soluble in water. An important 
derivative of amino-acetic acid should be mentioned. As 
previously stated the amino group in the compound acts as 
ammonia and forms compounds in which the amino residue 
becomes the amide part of an acid amide. With acetic acid 
or, better, with the acid chloride of acetic add, ammonia and 
amino-acetic add yield the following : 

CH, - COa + NH, -> CH, - CONH, + HO 

Acetyl chloride AmmMiia Acet-amide 



Benzoic acid is a mono-carboxy add derived from the hydro- 
carbon benzene, CeHe. It is CsHs-COOH. This forms a 
benzoyl (C«HeCO) derivative of amino-acetic add. 

Cflt-COOH C^sCO- CNH)Ca- COOH 
Benzoic add Benioyl-amino-acctic odd (Hippuric add) 

This compound, benzoyUamino-acetic acid, is the substance known 
as hippuric acid. It is a constituent of the urine of man but 
is more abundant in that of horses and cows and of other herbiv- 
orous animals. When hippuric add is boiled with hydrochloric 
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add it hydrolyzes, forming benzoic add and amino-acetic add. 
The free amino-acetic add then with the HCl yields the hydro- 
diloric add salt. 

NH-CH,-COOH 

-»■ C^-C0OH+(NH,)CH,-C0OH 
Benioic add AmlnD-acetic add 

Hlppuiic add+HiO 

Kppuric add is important as a product of animal metabolism 
and will be considered again under that subject. Amino- 
acetic add commonly goes by another name, espedaUy in con- 
nection with its physiological relationships. It is known as 
glycine; the prefix, glyc, of this name indicates its sweet taste, 
and the termination, ine, its amine nature. 
Alanine, a-amino-propionic acid : CHj - CH(NHi) - CCX)H 
This' compound, the next higher homologous amino-acid, is 
the amino analogue of lactic add. 
Lactic add, «-hydroxy-propionic acid: CHj-CH(OH)-COOH 

Alanine, a-amino-propionic add : CH»— CH(NH») — COOH 
Like lactic add, it contains an asymmetric carbon atom (under- 
lined) and possesses optical activity, being known in its dextro, 
levo and inactive forms. The compound is similar to glycine 
. in its properties, being a solid crystalline compound forming 
salts with both bases and acids, and also derivatives of the add 
amide type as discussed under glycine. 

Bigher Amino-acids 
A few other amino-adds will be mentioned, simply giving 
their constitutional formulas, in order that they may be referred 
to later. 
Valine, «-amino-(3-methyI-butyric add: 
CH, - CH - CH(NIW - COOH 
CH, 
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Leucine, ix-aniiiio7-methyl-valeric add (a-amino-iso-caproic 
add): 

>CH - Ca - CHCNH.) - COOH 

Iso-leudne, o-amino/S-methyUvaleric add : 

CH, - CHi - CH - CH(NHs) - COOH 
CH, 
Serine, o-amino-^hydroxy-propiomc add : 

CH,(OH) - CHCNH) - COOH 
Lysine, cc-<-di-amino-caproic add : 

CH,(NH!) - CH. - CH, - CH, - CH(Na) - COOH 
Aspartic add, amino-sucdnic add : 

CHCNH,) -COOH 
I 

CH,-COOH 

Asparagine, mono-amide of amino-sucdnic add: 
CHCNH,) -COOH 
CH,-CONH, 

This compound is botli an amino-add and an add amide. 
Glutamic add, o-amino-glutaric add : 
CHCNH,) -COOH 

CH. 

I 

CH,-COOH 



Phenyl-alanine, a-amino-)?-phenyl-propionic add : 
CH, - CHCNH,) - COOH 
CJl, 
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Tyrosine, a-animo-/3-hydroiy-phenyl-propionic add: 

CHi-CH(NHs)-COOH 

CJI«(OH) 
Tryptophane, a-amino-fj-mdol-propionic add: 

CHa-CH(NH,)-COOH 



(C>t 



;C8H»N) (Indol group) 

Arginme, a-amino-i-guanidine-valeric add: 

CH- at - CH,- CH(NIt) - COOH 

/NH 
HNC< 

(Guamdioe Rsuhie) 

PROTEINS 

The three essential organic or carbon-containing constituents . 
of animal foods are fats, e.g. lard, tallow, olive oil ; proteins, e.g. 
egg albumin, cheese casein and wheat gluten ; and carbohydrates, 
e.g. sugar, starch and ceUulose. Fats we have already dis- 
cussed in a preceding chapter. The consideration of proteins 
should come in connection vdth the amino-adds which we have 
just studied. The carbohydrates will be taken up a little later. 

The three food constituents above mentioned are alike in 
that they all contain the three elements, carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen. When we come to study the manner in which these 
foods are used in the animal body, we shall find that this use 
rests fundamentally upon the property of these compounds to 
be oxidized, and by means of this oxidation to furnish the energy 
of the animal body. The oxidation of these substances depends 
upon the carbon and hydrogen contained in them. As these 
food constituents are practically the only compounds which 
the animal body thus uses as a source of energy, they are of the 
utmost importance, and their presence determines the value 
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and use trf any foodstufE. All this will be considered again at 
greater length in the later part of our study. 

Now, while proteins are like fats and carbohydrates in con- 
taining carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, they differ from them 
in containing also the element nitrogen. Protein, as the name 
agnifies, is the primary or fundamental substance of living 
matter. It is one of the chemical constituents of the biological 
substance protoplasm, which is the essential of all living cells. 
As we shall find later, animals are unable to use the element 
nitrogen for the purpose of forming new protein unless that 
nitrogen is in the form of protein itself or of compounds very 
closely related to protein. That is, to form animal protein, 
food protein is essential. We thus see how important a place 
the substances we call proteins occupy in connection with plant 
and animal life. What then are these proteins in their chemi- 
cal nature? 

While in most cases proteins contain only the four elements 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, they are among the 
most complex compounds in organic chemistry. In addition 
to being very complex, their physical and chemical properties 
are such that they are among the most difficult of all compounds 
to study. From the examples of proteins previously given, 
viz. egg aibumin or white of an egg, cheese curd or casein and 
wheat gluten, the tough elastic constituent of wheat left when 
the starch is washed away, we see that these substances are 
of a somewhat different nature from that of ordinary chemical 
compounds. In fact, we have hardly any evidence that any 
one of the substances we know as a protein is a single individual 
compound. Some proteins are definitely known to be complex 
mixtures of several individuals, and probably no one of them 
can be definitely considered as an individual. 

Physical Properties of Proteins 

The physical properties of proteins are in general those of 

non-crystallizable (though some have been crystallized) colloidal 

compounds. They do not have definite melting points or boil- 
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ing points, and their chief differences from each other lie in 
their slightly different solubility. The classification of proteins 
has thus been based largely upon these slight differences in 
solubility and upon certain general properties. The differences 
in solubility are also not sharp, as in the case of many crystal- 
line, gaseous and liquid compomids, so that their sharp separa- 
tion is an impossibility. Differences in solubility such as have 
been used to distinguish proteins from each other have given 
us certain groups such as the following: 
Albumins, soluble in water, 
Globulins, soluble in dilute salt solutions, 
Prolamines, soluble in dilute alcohol. 
Albuminoids, insoluble in all neutral solvents, 
etc. 

The solubility in water may be easily tested with such pro- 
teins as egg albumin, wheat gluten and milk casein, as in Experi- 
ment Study XVin, I. This is also shown in Experiment Study 
XXIX, by the separation of the proteins in milk where we ob- 
tain tni|lt albumin which is soluble in water, and nij lk casein, 
a phospho-protein which is insoluble in water. 

A few protdns are more complex than the ones given above, 
classified by differences of solubility, and these are known as 
double or conjugated proteins. They contain two distinct 
parts and are distinguished by the parts shown to be present 
as follows : 

Glyco-proteins, protein and a carbohydrate (mucin in saliva), 

Nucleo-proteins, protein and nucleic add, 

Phospho-ptoteins, protein and a phosphorus compound 
(casein), 

Htemoglobins, protein and an iron-containing compound 
(blood hiemoglobm). 

We thus see how difficult a matter it is to arrive at any con~ 
elusion as to the true chemical nature of proteins from a study 
of their physical properties because they each lack the sharply 
distinctive properties of ordinary chemical con^wunds. 
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Chemical Properties of Proteins 
CompodtioiL — Whea we turn to the chemical properties 
of proteins we find that here too we have much less to work with 
than in most cases. Chemically proteins are characterized by 
their inactivity and by the difficulty with which they are con- 
verted into other compounds. In their ultimate composition 
also there is little to aid in their study. The analysis of many 
proteins has given results as follows : 

Carbon 5i-55 per cent 

Hydrogen 6-7 per cent 

Nitrogen 15-17-6 per cent 

Oxygen 20-25 F*^ '^^^ 

Sulphur 0.3-2.5 per cent 

Analysis. — Nitrogen, the characteristic element in proteins 
which distinguishes them from carbohydrates and fats, may be 
easily detected by test as in the experiment study following. 
A positive test for nitrogen does not prove an organic substance 
to be protein, but it does distinguish proteins from the other 
two organic food constituents. The quantitative determination 
of nitrogen in materials which contain protein, such as most plant 
or animal substances, is the only analytical method known for 
determining the protein itself. The method universally used 
is known as the Kjeldahl method for nitrogen as described in 
the experiment study below. 

Qualitative tests are also made for proteins by means of 
rei^ents which give color reactions or precipitations. In gen- 
eral all proteins respond to these tests, while in some cases cer- 
tain Don-protein compounds also respond. While some of the 
color reactions have been shown to be due to certain oi^anic 
groups it is, nevertheless, impossible to differentiate proteins by 
these reactions. 

Molecular Weight. — When an effort has been made, based 
upon the percentage composition of the protems, to arrive at 
some idea as to the size of the molecule of the compounds, 
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some very striking and interesting results have been obtained, 
but which really give us very Ettle information of value. Molec- 
ular weights have been assigned as follows : 

Edistin, based on the per cent of sulphur present . . I4)530 

Egg albumin, based on the per cent of sulphur present 15,703 
Blood serum albumin (horse) based on the per cent of 

sulphur present i4>9S9 

Blood ojQ'-hjenioglobin (horse) based on the per cent 

of sulphur present ^6,655 

Blood oxy-luemoglobin, based upon bon content . . 15,000 

TMs discussion so far, though it gives us no dear idea as to 
the real chemical nature of the proteins, at least ^ows us very 
clearly how complex the compounds are and how difficult the 
study of them is. 

Eydiolytic Decomposition. — Only one line of investigation 
has resulted in throwing any light on the subject. When pro- 
teins are boiled with adds or alkalies, hydrolysis takes place by 
addition of water and the splitting of the complex compounds 
into simpler compounds. These simpler compounds are the 
amino-acids which we have just considered. This expl^ns 
why the study of the proteins is taken up at this point, imme- 
diately following that of the amino-adds. We have given the 
formulas for thirteen amino-adds. In addition to these thir- 
teen, five others are known, making a total of dghteen, all of 
which have been isolated as products formed by the hydrolytic 
deavage of proteins. These different amino-adds are obtained 
in varying proportions by the hydrolysis of different proteins. 
This gives a better basis for separating or distinguishing difierent 
proteins than can be obtained from a study of physical prop- 
erties. 

It seems, therefore, that as all proteins yield these amino* 
adds as deav^^e products, some proteins yidding nearly the 
entire dghteen, the proteins themsdves are probably com- 
posed of these compounds as constituent parts. 
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Poly-pepUdes 
The question then arises, bow may these amino-acids be 
joined together to form the proteins? In our discussion of 
amino-acids it was emphasized that the peculiar characteristic 
of them b that they are both add and basic compounds in the 
same molecule. The amino group, acting as ammonia, forms 
amide compounds with organic adds. This is illustrated by 
the formation of the benzoyl derivative of amino-acetic add in 
which the radical of benzoic add replaces one of the hydrogens 
of the amino group. The product, benzoyUamino-acetic acid, or 
. benzoyl-glycine, is Uppuric add, 

. CH,NH(H) - COOH CH,(NH) - COOH 

Aiii]iii>-acetic add (^dnt) I 

+ -ao-» I 

CH, - CO(OH) CJI, - CO 

Benzoic add Benzoyl-g^'ciae 

(bjppuiic add) 

Now it has been found that by certain reactions two molecules 
of amino-acetic add react with each other, the amino group in 
one reacting with the carboxyl group of the Other just as above, 
and a compound is obtained as follows : 

CH,NH(H) - COOH CH,(NH) - COOH 

+ -H^-*. [ 

CHj(NH,) - CO(OH) CH,(NH,) - CO 

G1y(7l'g1ydne 

The compound formed is known as glycyl-glydne, exactly analo- 
gous to benzoyl-glycine, and is it called a di^pepHde. 

In a similar way some 30 compounds have been prepared by 
joining together certain amino-adds. Not only, however, may 
two amino-adds be thus united (the amino-adds being the same 
or different), but 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 14 and finally 18. These are 
known as tri-peptides, tetra-pepHdes, deca-peptides, octa'deca- 
peptides, etc., depending upon the number of amino-adds united. 
As a class they are known as poly-peptides. 

Now the important fact is that these poly-peptides exhibit 
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characters very similar to those of proteins. By hydrolysis 
they yield the aminoacids from which they have been prepared. 
They give color reactions and precipitation tests simitar to 
those given by proteins. Finally they have been obtained as 
intermediate cleavage products between the proteins themselves 
and the amino-acids. Absolute identity of a poly-peptide made 
synthetically and one obtained as a cleavage product of a 
protein has not yet been estabhshed, but the evidence points 
strongly to the conclusion that proteins are poly-peptides of the 
s amino-adds obtained as cleavage products. 



EXPERIMENT STUDY XVm 

Proteins 

(i) Solnbilltj. Test solubility of egg albumin, wheat gluten and 

milk casein in water. Compare also Experiment Study XXIX on 

the separation and isolation of milk proteins. 

(2) Proof of Nitrogen in Proteins, (a) Place about a gram or two 
of protein (egg albumin) in a dry test tube. Add about an equal 
volume of fine soda lime. Heat. Hold a piece of red litmus paper at 
mouth of tube. Also notice odor. Ammonia is liberated, proving 
nitrogen in the original protein. 

{b) Place a small amount of protein (egg albumin) in a small piece 
of glass tubing closed at one end. Add a piece of metallic sodium. 
Heat red hot for some time. Place end of hot tube in a little water 
to crack it and let fused mass into the water. Boil. Add a drop of 
HCland s c.c. of FeCIj. Now add a little FeSOi. A blue precipitate 
proves presence of ON group as NaiFe(CN)s. The N came from the 
protein. 

(3) QnantltatiTe Determination of Protein, (a) Place 0.5 g. of 
pure protein, e.g. egg albumin, casein or wheat gluten, or 1.0-5.0 g. 
of a protein-containing plant or animal substance, e.g. wheat, cotton- 
seed meal, meat, or milk, in a long-necked, round-bottom fiask 
(Kjeldahl flask). Now add 23-30 cc. concentrated pure sulphuric 
add and 10 g. crystallized potassium sulphate. Heat gradually in a 
hood until the add boils, being careful to avoid frothing. Continue 
heating until the organic substance is all oxidized and a light straw- 
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colored or colorless liquid remains (usually 1-5 hours' heating is re- 
quired). Cool the contents of the flask. Add quickly about 200 
c.c. water and then about 50 c.c. concentrated (50 per cent) sodium 
hydroxide solution and connect the flask at once with a condenser. 
The receiver end of the condenser should dip below the surface of the 
liquid in the receiving flask. This Uquid is water plus a known 
amount of standard {JV/io usually) hydrochloric add sufficient to 
more than neutralize all ammonia distilled over. Distill the con- 
tents of the digestion flask long enough to drive over all ammonia 
(usually i to I hour). Titrate back excess of acid and calculate 
the amount of ammonia, or of nitrogen, obtained from the original 
protein substance used. 

(b) Reactions of EjeldaU Determination of Nitrogen in Protein. 
The Kjeldahl method for determining nitrogen is applicable to all 
protein substances and has been modified in various ways to adapt 
it to various nitrogen compounds such as nitrates, etc. It is the 
universal method for determining nitrogen in practically all agricul- 
tural analysis of such materials as plant and animal substances, fer- 
tilizers, soils, etc. The details in regard to the method and its 
modifications will be found in any book on analytical chemistry or 
agricultural analysis. 

The modification given in this study is known as the Gunning 
modification. The principle of the method is in general as follows : 
When an organic nitrogen-containing compound, such as a protein, is 
heated to the boiling point with concentrated sulphuric acid, the pro- 
tein is completely decomposed and all carbon and hydrogen are oxidized. 
All of the nitrogen b converted into antmouia, which in the presence 
of the sulphuric acid forms ammonium sulphate, which is non-volatile 
and b thus not lost in the digestion. The potassium sulphate added 
to the sulphuric acid in the Gunning modification is for the purpose 
of raising the boiling point of the add, thus increasing the oxidation 
power or its rapidity. When the digestion begins much carbon is 
set free which gradually disappears as oxidation proceeds. When 
the digested material is colorless or straw color, the carbon is all 
oxidized and usually all nitrogen compoLuids have by this time been 
converted into ammonia and the digestion is complete. At the com- 
pletion of digestion, therefore, all of the protein nitrogen is in the 
digestion liquid in the form of ammonium sulphate. After cooling 
and dilution, strong sodium hydroxide is added sufficient to more 
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than neutralize the excess of the sulphuric add. l^e sodium hydrox- 
ide reacts with the ammonium sulphate, setting free the ammonia. 
This ammonia is then distilled into standard add and the amount 
of standard add which is thus neutralized by the ammonia is deter- 
mined by titration against a standard alkali. From the amount of 
standard add neutralized the amount of ammonia is calculated. 
From this amount of ammonia, the amount of nitrogen is calculated, 
and this amount of nitrogen is the whole of the nitrogen contained 
in the original protein. 

On the average, as previously stated, proteins contain 16 per cent 
nitrogen. Therefore, multiplying the amount of nitrogen by the 
factor 6.35 gives us the amount of protein in the original substance. 
This factor, 6.35, is the one commonly used for converting nitrogen 
into protein, and agricultural analyses in general are calculated with 
this factor which may be understood unless otherwise stated. Some 
proteins contain more than r6 per cent nitrogen, e.g. the proteins 
of wheat gluten contain 17.6 per cent nitrogen. The factor for con- 
verting into protdn would be, then, 5.68. The following typical 
analyas may be given as an illustration of the calculadon. 

(fi) Calculation of a Kjddahl Nitiogen DetermhiBtion. 

Milk taken = 5.000 g. 

N/io HCl in recdver - 35.0 c.c 
N/10 NaOH used in titradon = 6.1 c.c. 

N/iQ HCl neutralized = 18.9 cc 
I CO. N/io HCl contains 

.00364 g. HCl 

.-. 18.9 X .00364 - o.o(S88 g. HCl 
HC1:NH» : : .00364 i.ooi; 

.*. .0688 g. HCl = 0x1331 g. NHi 
NHi:N : :i7 :i4 

.*. .0331 g. NH» =0.0365 g- N. 
Frotdn factor = 6.35 

.'. .0365 X 6.35 =0.1656 g. Frotdn 
.1656 g. Frotdn 

is 5.0 g. milk = 3.31 per cent = protdn in milk 

(4) Ctdor Reactloas of Proteins. (See list of proteins at end of 
this experiment.) (a) HOlon's Reaction. Millon's Reagent is pre- 
pared as follows: Dissolve one part by weight of mercuiy in two 
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Paris by weight of concentrated HNOi (sp. gr. 1.43} and then dilute 
with two vol. HiO. To a anall amount of solid protein in a test 
tube add a few drops of Millon's reagent. Warm. A yellow or 
white ook>T which turns red on heating indicates protein. The test 
works best on solid protein. The test is obtained with any sub- 
stance containing the hydroxy -phenyl group (C»H4C0H)) so that non- 
proteins like tyrosine, phenol or carbolic add (CsHiOH) and thymol 
give a positive test. 

(6) ZanOioproteic Reaction. To a small amount of proton b a 
test tube add concentrated nitric add. A white predpitate turning 
yellow indicates protein. Cool and add ammonium hydroxide. The 
cobr changes to orange. The reaction depends upon the presence of 
the phenyl group (CiHi— ) so that any phenyl-containing compound 
such as tyroane, phenylalanine and tryptophane, phenol, etc., gives a 
podtive test. The yellow color produced vhm nitric add stuns the 
fiesh is due to this reaction. 

{c) Biuret Reaction. To a 5 c.c. idtUion of protein add an equal 
volume of concentrated KOH or NaOH. Mix thorou^y. Make a 
very dilute solution of copper sulphate by adding a few drops (a to 5) 
of ordinary 10 per cent solution copper sulphate to a test tube full of 
water. The dilute CuSOi should be only very faintly blue. How 
add a few drops of this dilute CuSOi to the alkaline protein solution 
and warm. A pink-violet color indicates protein. The reaction is 
due to substances containing two amino (NHi) groups. These groups 
may be joined together directly or with an intermediate carbon 
group. Biuret, the substance which gives the name to the reaction, 
is formed from urea by the loss of ammonia (see Eipttiment XIX). 

Test by the above reagents : 

(d) Egg albumin, fresh, (e) Milk casein or cuid, 

{b) Dilutesolutionof^^albumin, (J) Wheat gluten, 

(c) Egg albumin, dry, (g) Dried blood, 

(<0 Egg albumin, coagulated (A) Bsia or hair or finger noil, 
(cooked), 

(5) Precipitation Tests, (a) To 5.0 c.c. of dilute mercuric chloride 
(corrosive sublimate) solution, add a little egg alhnmin soluticai. 
Note the predpitation of mercury albuminate. (6) Rq>eat the ex- 
periment, using lead acetate solution instead of mercuric chloride. 
Hie [»redpitate here b lead albuminate. These two experiments 
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illustrate the property of proteins to form salts known as albu- 
minates, and on this property is based the use of egg albumin as an 
antidote for poisoning with mercuric chloride or lead salts. 



USEA, URIC ACID AND PURINE BASES 

Urea is one of the end products of the metabolism of protein 
in the animal body. When body protein, having been built 
i^ from food protein, is burned in the body for the production of 
muscular enei^ or of body heat, part of the carbon is oxidized 
to carbon dioxide, part of the hydrogen to water, and the rest 
(rf the carbon, hydrogen and oxygen are eUminated through the 
kidneys in the fonn of urea, uric acid, creatinine, purine bases 
(xanthine), etc These compounds in addition to carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen contain all of the nitn^en of the ori^nal . 
food or body protein. Their importance in animal physiology 
is, therefore, apparent. 

Urea 
What now is urea? The composition is CHiNtO and it has 
been shown to have the constitution of a di-amide of hypothetical 
carbonic acid. 

/NH, /OH 

0-C< O-CC orH^O. 

^NHi X)H 

Urea Cartxmkusd 

The compound may also be defined or considered as amino- 
formamide. 

H-COOH NH,-COOH NI^-CO-NHi 

Focmic add Anuno-fonnic acid Ammo-fbrmunide 

This constitution may be proven in several ways. Amino- 
fonnic add is the very simplest of the amino-adds. 

H-COOH NH,-COOH 

Fonnic odd Amino^annic add 
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This add is not known as the free add, but is known both in 
the form of its ammonium salt and also of its ethyl ester. 

NIt-COONH* Nlt-COOCjHs 

Ammoniuin amino-foinute Etbyl amino-fonnate 

Now when ammonium amino-fonnate is heated, water is lost 
and urea results. Also when ethyl amino-fonnate is treated 
with ammonia, urea is fonned and ethyl alcohol is the other 
product. These reactions leave no doubt as to the structure of 
urea and its relation to formic add. 

NHj-COCO)NHi(Hi,)-*NIt-CO-NH,-l-H,0 

Ammoniuin amino-fonnate Urea 

NHi -C0(0CiH6+H)NHa -*' NH, -CO -mi, + HO -CJS, 
Ethyl unino-foiiDate Urea Alcohol 

The relation of urea to carbonic add is also shown by this first 
synthesis above, for the ammonium amino-formate is produced 
when carbon dioxide and ammonia are brought together. 



/NHj 
C0. + 2NH,-»C=O 

XDNH, 



As this compound in its relation to carbonic add is both an add 
amide and an ammonium salt, it is known also as ammonium 
carbamate. This with a molecule of water forms ammtmmm 
carbonate. 

/NH» /ONHi 

C=0 -HH^^C = or (NHOiCO* 

\ONHi \ONH^ 

Ammooium carbamate AnmioiiiuiD caibooate 
Carbonic add though not existing free is known as its di-«thyl 
ester, 

/)QHs 
0C< 

NdCOIs 

and this compound with ammonia forms urea and alcohol. 
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/(OCjHs H)NH, /NH, 

0C< + -* 0C< + 2 COItOH 

\(0C^( H)NH» ^NH» 

DI-ctby1 carbcauUe - Vie* 

Also carbonyl chloride (pho^ne), COC^, yields urea with 
ammonia. 

H)^fH, /NHi 

C0(C1,+ -*-0C< 

H)NH, \NHi 

Cubooyl cUaiide Urea 

Thus the relationship of urea to both carbonic add and formic 
add is established. 

The most interesting synthesis of urea is one which shows 
little as to its constitution, but which is important because it 
was the first preparation, from purely inorganic substances, of 
a compoimd found in animals or plants. In 1828 the German 
chemist WShler obtained urea by simply heating the inorganic 
salt amnwnium cyanate. In this conversion no other substance 
was added or produced, there simply being a rearrangement of 
the atoms. 

/NH, 
NH40-CN-*0C< 

^NH, 
AnmHiiiuaxyaiuin Vtea. 

Up to the time of this historic synthe^s no substance known 
only as a product of Uving oi^nisms or, as they were termed, 
vital products, had ever been prepared in the laboratory. 
This caused the abandonment of the view that organic sub- 
stances bebnged to a different class, and needed the presence 
of a different kind of chemical reaction than inoi^nic sub- 
stances. The vital force, as it was called, was not essential 
to the formation of organic compounds. This is not saying, 
however, that living matter itself can be produced from non- 
living matter. Wdhler's synthesis of urea thus stands as an 
epoch-making discovery, and marks the real beginnii^ of a 
new era in organic diemistry. 
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Urea occurs in considerable amounts in the urine of all ani- 
mals. In man the amount is about 25 grams or one ounce per 
day. It is present in urine in a much larger quantity than any 
of the other nitrogenous constituents, aU of which, as previously 
stated, result from the metabolism of body protein or food pro- 
ton, and they contain all of the nitrogen of the protein metabo- 
lized. They are true excretion or waste products. 

Urea is a beautiful crystalline compound forming needle-like 
prisms, melting at 132° C. It is readily soluble in water and in 
alcohol. It may easily be isolated from urine, first as the nitric 
acid salt, and this converted into free urea (Exp. XXXI). 
When urea is heated with water to iSo° C. or when it is 
boiled with acids, hydrolysis occurs, and anmionium carbonate 
is first formed, which then breaks up into ammonia and 
carbon dioxide. 

yNH, yONH* 

0C< -|-2H20->-OC< ->C0,-|-2NH,-|-H^ 

^NH, X)NH4 

Urea AEBmoaium cubmste 

Probably ammonium carbamate (ammonium amino-formate) 
is the intermediate product between urea and ammonium car- 
bonate. This decomposition is the reverse of the reaction of 
synthesis of urea from ammonia and carbon dioxide. The 
importance of this decomposition is that it takes place natu- 
rally due to the action of bacterial organisms, urea bacteria. 
When urine undergoes fermentation, this reaction occurs and 
the nitrogen of the urea, which is the nitrogen of the original 
body or food protein, is thus set free in the form of ammonia. 
This ammonia, which in some cases is useful as a plant food, 
becomes readily converted by bacterial organisms into nitric 
add and its salts, in which form all plants can utilize it. 
Thus, by these fermentation changes, nitrogen of urine, the 
chief nitr(^enous substance in ordinary manure, and which has 
derived its nitrogen from the protein food, becomes converted 
into forms directly available to plants. 
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Biuret. — This compound, as the name indicates, is a deriva- 
tive of two molecules of urea from which it is fonned by the 
loss of one molecule of ammonia. The reaction is as follows : 



0C< 



.NH, 

■NH(H) 0C< 

-* >NH + NHi 



,(NH, ) 0C< 
0C< ^NHi 

1 Urea Biuret 

Tlie substance is colored pink by a very dilute solution of 
copper sulphate, and the biuret test for proteins (Experiment 
Study XVin, 4, c) derives its name from this compound. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XIX 

Urea 

([) Detennlnatian of UreL (a) Make a 2 per cent solution of 

urea, (i) Prepare an alkaline solution of sodium hypobromite as 

follows : 

NaOH, 10 per cent solution, 100 ex. 



2 NaOH + Br -* NaOBr + KaBr + H,0 

(c) Pill the ureometer tube with the hypobromite solution and then 
add, by means of a small i c.c. bent pipette, i c.c. of urea solution 
to the ureometer tube. Allow to stand and measure the gas evolved. 
The gas is nitrogen according to the following reaction : 
yNH, 

+ 3 NaOBr -»■ N, + a HiO + CO, + 3 NaBr 



0(/ 'h 



Una (mol. irt. 60) tntrogai (moL wt. iS) 

The COi evolved is absorbed by the alkali of the solution. This 
reaction is quantitative and the amount of nitrogen gas evtdved is 
an exact measure of the urea decomposed as 60 parts by mass of urea 
yield a8 parts by mass of nitrogen. The ureometer used in this test 
is a piece of clinical apparatus so graduated that for i c.c. of urine the 
nitrogen evolved is reswi directly in per cent of urea in the urine. 
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(3) Preparatloii of Biuret Place a. small amount of urea in a diy, 
small test tube. Heat carefully until the uiea melts. Continue to 
heat slowly as long as gas is evolved. What is the gas ? Test with 
red litmus paper and by odor. After all ammonia b expelled, cool 
and dissolve in water. Now add to the solution an equal volume of 
strong KOH and a few drops of very dilute CuSOi solution as de- 
scribed under Experiment XVIII, 4, c. The pink color is due to the 
reaction of the biuret, formed from the urea, and the copper sulphate. 

Uric Add and Purine Bases 
Uric add is a much more complex compound related to urea. 
It contains two urea residues jcuned together by a carbon 
nucleus. 

NH-CO 



c<^ ' 



0C< C-NH. 



\ II >co 



Uric add 
It is what is known as a tautomeric compound, i.e. it exists in 
either of two forms depending upon the conditions and the 
character of the substance acting upon it. The tautomeric 
form is represented by the following formula : 

yN=C-(OH) 
(HO)-C C-NH. 



This is a tri-hydrozy derivative of a hypothetical compound 
known as purine which has the formula. 



HC C-NHv 
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Severn! weU-known and commonly occuiring substances bave 
been sbown to be derivatives of this same hypothetical com- 
pound puDDe. The simplest of these is xanthine, which is a 
di-hydroxy-purine. It is present in urine and in animal tissues. 
Theobromine, the active constituent of the cocoa bean and pres- 
ent in chocolate and cocoa, is the di-methyl derivative of xan- 
thine, i.e. di-methyl-di-hydroxy-pvrine. Caffeine, or thein, the 
active constituent of coSee and tea, is a tri-methyl derivative of 
xanthine or tri-methyl-di-hydroxy-purine. Writing the formu- 
las all together will show their relationship. 
/N-CH 
/ L 
HC C-NH^ 

^N-C(OH) ytm-CO 

(HO)C C-NHv 01 OC C-NH, 



/N-C(OH) ,NH-CO 

/I / I 

(HO)C C-NH, or OC C-NH^ 

V II ^(OH) \ II Vo 

Viic add, Tri-l^droiy.piuiiie 

/NH-co • ca 

/ I yCa. I 

OC C-N< /N-CO ,CH 

\^ 11 >CH / I / 

^N-C-N<^ OC C-N( 

I 

CHj 

Tbeobnunine CaAeine 

Di-mcthyl xanthine Tri-methyl nmthine 



CHAPTER VII 
CARBOHTDRATBS 

We come now to the consideration of the third i 
organic constituent of animal foods, the carbohydrates. The 
other two, viz. fats and proteins, have already been discussed. 
We shall find that the group of compounds known as carbohy- 
drates contains some of the most im[>ortajit substances that have 
to do with plant and animal life and also some which have a 
very great value industrially in other ways than as food. We 
shall confine ourselves now to the study of these compounds 
as to their chemical nature, their classification and relationship 
to each other and thdr general relation to plants and animals 
and to manufactured products. Their physiological relation to 
plants and animals, their special occurrence in plants and their 
specific industrial uses will be considered later. 

Composition. — The name carbohydrates was originally pven 
because it was supposed that they were carbon and water 
compounds. It is now known that they bear no direct relation 
to these two substances other than the fact that they contain 
carbon plus hydrogen and osygen with these last two elements 
in the same proportion in which they are present in water, 
i.e. Hi : or two atoms of hydrogen (two parts by mass) to 
one atom of oxygen (sixteen parts by mass). A fact which led 
to the belief that the carbohydrates contain carbon and water, 
is that when they are thoroughly dried and freed from all 
hygroscopic water and also from all water of crystallization and 
then heated out of contact with oxygen they are decomposed 
and water is driven oS while carbon remains, 

Carboh3rdrates + heat -*■ carbon + water 
This same decomposition occurs when some carbohydrates, 
e.g. cane sugar, are treated with concentrated sulphuric add 
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which absorbs water and leaves a residue of pure carbon. The 
general formula for all carbohydrates, with one exception, 
which need not be discussed here, is C.(HiO)i. In this formula 
X may have the same value as » or it may be equal to one less 
than n. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XX 

General Properties of Carbohydrate! 

(i) (a) Dry some cane sugar at too" C. until all hygroscopic mois- 
ture has been driven oS. (b) Heat about a gram of dry cane sugar in 
a test tube. Notice moisture given oS as the sugar decomposes. 
What is the residue in the tube? This proves carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen as constituents of sugar, (c) To 5 g. of dry cane sugar in a 
test tube add about 5 c.c. concentrated sulphuric add (c. p.). With- 
out heating notice decomposition due to the removal of water by the 
sulphuric acid and the residue of pure carbon. This is a method of 
preparing chemically pure carbon. 

(3) Make the soda lime test for nitrogen, Experiment XVUI, a. 
This proves absence of nitrogen. 

(3} Hoore's Test. To 5 ex. of a sugar solution add a little KOH 
and warm. A yellow and then brown a>lor is characteristic of car- 
bohydrates. 

Constitution. Mixed Alcohol-aldehyde or Alcohol-ketooe 
Compounds. — Without entering into a detailed discussion 
in regard to the constitution of these compounds, with the 
proofs for each of the views advanced, we may simply state the 
fundamental facts necessary for imderstanding their relation' 
to each other. The simple carbohydrates which are known as 
mono-saccharoses undergo reactions which indicate that they 
contain both alcoholic hydrox^l groups and also an aldehyde or 
ketone group. Furthermore each carbon atom but one has one 
and only one alcoholic hydroxyl joined to it. This remaining 
carbon atom is in the condition of either an aldehyde or ketone 
group. The group characteristic of aldehydes and ketcmes is 
H R 

I I I 

- C - O, i.e. R - C - O in aldehydes and R - C = O in 
ketones (see p. 43). 
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The carbohydrates are also directly related to the poly- 
hydroxy alcohols containing the same number of carbons with 
a hydroxy! joined to each carbon. By the oxidation of these 
polyhydroxy alcohols, with the conversion of one alcohoUc group 
only into an aldehyde group or a ketone group, we obtain the 
carbohydrates. 

This will be clear if we illustrate with a concrete example. 
The conunon sugars glucose and fructose each contain six carbon ' 
atoms, their formula beii^ CfHuO*. They are both related 
to the kexa-kydroxy-kexatte which is known as sorbitol and which 
has the constitution as follows : 

OHOHH OH OH OB 

I I I I [ M 

H-C-C-C-C-C-C-H rSoriritd 
I I I I [ I 
H H OHH H -H 

When this is oxidized with the conversion of one of the end 
primary alcohol groups into an aldehyde group, we obtain the 
compound : 

OH H OH OH OH 
11 I I I I I 
C-C-C-C-C-C-H aucoM 

1 I I I I I 
H H OHH H H 

The compound so obtained is the sugar glucose. When, how- 
ever, the oxidation results in the conversion of one of the sec- 
ondary alcohol groups into a ketone group, we obtain the com- 
pound: 



OH O H OH OH OH 
,1 II I I II 
H-C-C-C-C-C-C-H FmctoM 

I 1 I I I 

OH H H H 



This compound is the sugar known as fructose. These two 
formulas agree with the compodtion of the two sugars, viz. 
C^isO* or Ci{HiO)(. The sugars themselves undergo the 
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distinctive reactions cliaracteristic of aldehydes and ketones, 
viz. they fonn addUion products with hydrogen c^tude, HCN, 
they yield oximes with hydroxyl amine, HiN-OH, and 
they lorm kydrazones when treated with phenyl hydrazine, 
I^— NH— C«H(. These reactions were referred to in con- 
nection with aldehydes (p. 44) and they have been kA the 
greatest importance in the study of the carbohydrates. 

It will not be necessary to discuss these reactions more in 
detail nor to dwell further upon ideas in regard to the constitu- 
tion of the carbohydrates, for these facts are not essential to an 
understanding of their agricultural importance. The more 
important study for us is the occurrence and distribution of 
the carbohydrates in nature, their relation to each other and 
to a few other compounds such as alcohol and lactic acid, and 
their economic uses. Before dismissing the question of consti- 
tution, however, it should be stated that recent work has shown 
that the aldehyde and ketone structure is probably not the form 
in which the carbohydrates actually exist, but that they take 
this form when acted upon by the reagents considered. 

ClasBiflcation. — The carbohydrates are subdivided into 
several smaller groups, depending both upon the number of 
carbon atoms in the molecule and upon their general aim- 
plexity and relation to each other. In the first place there are 
two main groups which are known as simple carbohydrates and 
compound carbohydrates. The simple carbohydrates, or, as they 
are more generally termed, the simple sugars, are known more 
definitely as mono-saccharoses. The name signifies the fact 
that the compounds of this subgroup are the unit sugars. This 
is shown by the fact that they cannot be split or broken down 
by hydrolysis into any Ampler units and also because they are 
the unit parts of more complex carbohydrates. The general 
formula is C.(HOs),. Typical examples of monosaccharoses 
are the two common sugars already mentioned, glucose and 
fructose. These both have six carbon atoms in the molecule 
and theu- formula is, therefore, C,(H,0), or CaHisOa. While 
' all the monosaccharoses are alike in this unit character, the 
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subgroup is further divided into smaller groups depending 
upon the number of caibon atoms in the molecule. The num- 
ber of carbon atoms varies from two to nine and the names 
indicate the number of carbon atoms. Monosaccharoses 
which contain two carbons are called bi-oses and have the 
formula CtH^O^; those containing three carbons are called 
tri'oses with the formula CiHeQi. Similarly, the other sub- 
groups of monosaccharoses are tetr-oses, C^H^*, pent-oses, 
CsHioOj, hex^ses, C»H«0«, hept-oses, CHuOj, oO-oses, CHwOg, 
and non-oses, CtHisO*. Those of special importance and which 
we shall study further are the trioses, pentoses and hexoses. 

The compound carbohydrates are known as poly-saccharoses, 
which signifies that they are made up of more than one unit 
sugar. This is proven by the fact that on hydrolysis they split 
and yield two or more molecules of the monosaccharoses. TTiey 
are further divided into smaller groups according to the number 
of monosaccharose molecules which they yield. Di-saccharoses 
are those polysaccharoses which yield two molecules of mono- 
saccharoses. Their formula is C,(HtO),M, or CuHj^Ju, and 
they are typified by the common sugar of commerce, cane 
sugar. Tri-saccharoses are polysaccharoses which yield three 
molecules of monosaccharoses. Their formula is CuH^jOk 
and an example is the sugar raffinose. Poly-saccharoses, spe- 
cifically so called in distinction from the two subgroups just 
mentioned, are those polysaccharoses which yield an indefinite 
number of molecules of monosaccharoses. This group is 
typified by the conunon substances, starch and cellulose, with 
the formula (CgHitfOs),. A tabular presentation of the classi- 
fication of carbohydrates will perhaps make the whole matter 
clearer. 
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Caxbohysrates 



Compound cacbohydiatcs 



Cane uisu, etc 



I^iwcchaiOKS 



CijLo.. 

i 



{QHhOi). 



Trioais OHiOi 
TetTOBCs CiHiOt 
FenUnea CJIiA 
HesMM GHuO« 
HeptOKsGHiiOr 
OctoMB CJLA 
NoDOKs GHiA 

TRIOSES, CHA 
In discussing the constitutional formula for the carbohy- 
drates, as previously given, we showed the relation between 
the siz-carbon sugar glucose (a hexose) and the six-carbon hexa- 
hydroxy alcohol sorbitol. The triose sugar bears exactly 
the same relation to the three-carbon tri-hydroxy alcohol which 
we have considered before, viz. glycerol (glycerin). 

OH OH OH 

1(1 - ,' 

H-C-C-C-H 
III 
H H H 

Glycerol 
O OH OH 



i i ^ 



OH O OH 

I U I 

H-C-C-C-H 



H 



The importance of this simple sugar, which is a mixture of 
both the aldehyde and ketone compounds, is that it can be 
made from glycerol and that it undergoes pdymerization and 
yields fructose sugar. 
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PENTOSES, CJIioOi 

The four-carbon monosaccharoses or tetroses are Dot im- 
portant, but the five-carbon compounds, pentoses, are commonly 
occurring substances in many plants. When certain gums sudi 
as gum arable, cherry gum or wood gum, are boiled with adds, 
sugars known as arabinose and xylose are obtained which are 
petOoses, and have the formula CJiitfOs- 

These sugars are contained in the gums, not as sugars, but as 
complex compounds which, because they yield pentose sugars, 
are )uiown as pentosans. The substances occur in the woody 
or cellular parts of many plants which are used as animal foods, 
and are directly utilizable by the animal as food nutrients. 
The amount of pentosan compounds in an animal food is, 
therefore, an important item. We shall consider pentosans 
more at length as constituents of plants in Chapter XV, p. 37a. 

The only carbohydrates which do not contain the elements 
hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion Hi:0 are the substi- 
tuted sugars. The best known is rhamnose, which has the com- 
position C«HiiOs. It is a methyl substitution product of a 
pentose, U. (CH,) - CjHA. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XXI 
Pentosans and Pentoses 
(i) (a) Place about 2.0 g. of wheat bran in a Qask and boil with 
100 c,c. of dilute HCl (sp. gr. 1.15), distilling through a condenser until 
about 25 c.c. of distillate have collected. Now add to the distillate 
some phlorogludnol solution. A green precipitate turning black 
shows the presence oi furfural. The furfural has been produced from 
the pentose carbohydratea obtained by hydrolysis of the pentosans 
present in the bran, (6) The same eipeiiment may be periomed, 
using gum arable instead of bran. 

HEXOSES, CJIiiO» 
By far the most important group of monosaccharose sugars 
is that of the hexoses which have six carbon atoms and the for- 
mula C«HuOt. The most common members of this group are : 
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Glucose, dextrose or grape sugar. 

Fructose, levulose or fruit sugar, 

Galactose. 
These hexose monosaccharoses all have the formula CgHuCf. 
They differ in constitution in ways that need not be entered 
into here, but we shall consider in detail their relation to the 
polysaccharose carbohydrates. 

We have given to the whole class of simple sugars the name 
of monosaccharoses. This name is given in distinction to those 
of disaccharoses, trisaccharoses and polysaccharoses, and be- 
cause they are the simplest of the entire group of carbohydrates. 
This simple nature is shown by the fact that they do not split up 
by hydrolysis into any simpler carbohydrate compounds. The 
disaccharoses and all polysaccharoses are known as such be- 
cause on hydrolysis they do split up and yield bog or more mole- 
cules of these monosaccharoses. 

Glucose or Dextrose, CsHi^ 

Occurrence and Properties. — The most important and most 
c<munon of the hexose sugars is glucose, also known as dex^ose 
and grape sugar because it occurs naturally in ripe grapes. It 
is found also in all other ripe fruits and in honey. It is present 
in small amounts in many plants. It occurs in the blood of 
all animals and in urine in the disease known as Diabetes. As 
we shall &nd when we study animal nutrition, it is the final form 
into which most of the carbohydrate food is chained in the 
process of digestion, and the form in which it is burned in the 
blood to furnish heat to the animal body. It occurs also in 
combination in plants in the form of complex compounds known 
as glucosides. These glucosides upon hydrolytic decomposition 
yield glucose. An example may be mentioned, viz. amygdalin, 
a glucoside found in bitter almonds and in cherry kernels, which 
by fermentation yields glucose, hydrogen cyanide, and a sub- 
stance known as benzaldekyde, or oil of bitter almonds. 

Determination. — Glucose possesses optical activity as ex- 
plained in connection with lactic add. It turns the plane of 
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polarized U^t to the right, i.e. it is dextro-rotatory and on this 
accoimt is known also as dextrose. This physical property, 
being constant and definite in amount, is used as a means of 
detennining the quantity of glucose in a solution. That is, 
the amount in a solution can be calculated by measuring the 
angle through which it turns the plane of polarized light to the 
right. This will be referred to again when we consider ordinary 
or cane sugar. It is also a strong reducing agent. An am- 
moniacal solution of silver nitrate is reduced to metaUic silver 
and an alkaline solution of copper sulphate is reduced to red 
cuprous oxide, CuiO. This last reaction is also used as a 
method of quantitatively determining the amount of glucose in 
solution by weighing the cuprous oxide formed. The copper so- 
lution used in this determination is made up of definite amounts 
of copper sulphate, CuSOi, potassium sodium tartrate or 
RocheUe salt, KNaCiHtO*, and sodium hydroxide, NaOH. 
It is known as Pehling's solution,' a,nd may be used volumetrically 
by titration, as in urine analysis, or gravimetrically by weighing 
the cuprous oxide formed, as is done in the case of ordinary 
solutions containing glucose. Fehling's solution may be used 
in determining the amount of one of the other monosaccbaroses, 
viz. fructose, and also the two disaccharoses, malt sugar and 
milk sugar. Glucose is a solid, crystallizing in masses more or 
less wax-like and containing one molecule of water of crystalliza- 
tion. As ordinarily obtained under the name of glucose sirup 
it is a thick, viscous liquid. It is readily soluble in water and 
almost insoluble in absolute alcohol. It tastes only slightly 
sweet. It has numerous industrial applications, in dyeing, in 
the making of confectionery and jellies and in pharmaceurica! 
preparations. It is not ordinarily obtained from its natural 
sources, but is made by chemical transformation from other 
members of the carbohydrate group. All three of the common 

1 AIIDid'b modificatton ol Fehling'a solution is made aa follows : 
SolutionA: CuSO.-sH,0, 6o.a B, per litre. 
Solution B : (RocheUe salt, 346 b- + KOH, sjo g.) per Kite, 
A luid B are n^ied in equal vdumes and the mixed solution used freshly preputd. 
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disacdiaxose sugars, viz. cane sj^<^, malt sugar and milk 
sugar, when acted upon by enzymes or when boiled with adds, 
yield glucose. Starch also by similar reactions is broken down 
into glucose, and this is the commercial method of preparing it. 
These reactions will be more fully con^dered later. 

Fennentation of Glucose. — By far the most important re- 
action of glucose is its fermentation. When a solution of glu- 
cose is acted upon by the plant organism yeast (saccharomyces), 
it yields alcohol and carbon dioxide. 

C»HuO« + yeast (zymase) ->■ 2 CjHsOH + 2CO1 

This fermentation, as has been fully described under alcohol, 
is due to an enzymt known as zymase, which is secreted by the 
yeast cell. Alcoholic fennentation takes place in all glucose- 
containing solutions whether the glucose is present in such 
solutions naturally, as in grape juice and apple juice, or whether 
it has been formed by a preceding decompodtion of malt sugar 
or starch, as in the case of malted grain. 

Fructose or Levulose, CtRjjCh 



e or lerulose is also known as fruit sugar, and is found 
usually associated with glucose in fruits such as grapes, and in 
honey. As its name, levulose, signifies, it is oppositely active 
toward polarized light to dextrose, being levo-rotatory. It 
does not crystallize easily, being more soluble than glucose both 
in water and in alcohol. It is like glucose in fermenting witk 
yeast zymase, tliough less rapidly, and in reducing Fehling's 
solution. In their constitution glucose and fructose differ in 
that the former is an aldehyde-alcokol compound and the latter 
a ketone-alcohol compound. In the decomposition of cane 
sugar by enzymes or by boiling with acids not only glucose but 
also fructose is formed, and in equal molecular amounts, one 
molecule of glucose and one of fructose. In the decomposition 
of starch and malt sugar, however, only glucose is formed. 
Fructose is the direct product of a laboratory synthesis of sugars. 
Formaldehyde when treated with alkali is converted into this 
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sugar. Also the three-carbon sugar glycerose, which may be 
made from glycerol, condenses and yields fructose. As fructose 
may be converted into glucose, we may say that both of the 
hexose monosaccharoses have been synthesized in the labora- 
tory. There is pretty general belief that this formaldehyde 
synthesis of glucose and fructose represents part of the process 
1^ which carbohydrates are photo-synthesized in greea plants. 

Galadose, C«HuOi 

Galactose, the third monosaccharose hexose sugar, may be 
simply mentioned. It is obtained together with glucose when 
milk sugar is hydrolyzed by enzymes or acids. It is dextro- 
rotatory and ferments with yeast zymase. It has not been found 
free in either plants or animals, but occurs in combination in 
certain glucosides, especially one known as cerebron found in the 
brain. In plants it occurs also as polysaccharose derivatives 
known as gdactam. These latter will be referred to again. . 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XXH 
Hexoses 

(t) Examine for general properties, such as solubihty in water and 
in alcohol, taste, etc., (a) Glucose or dextrose; (b) Fructose or levu- 

(2) To s c.c. Fehling's solution add about i c.c. of glucose solution. 
Warm. Notice reduction of the copper sulphate to red CuiO. Allow 
to settle. If a blue color remains, add a. little more sugar solution 
and repeat until all copper sulphate has been reduced. 

(3) Repeat the Fehling's solution test with a solution of ievulose, 

(4) Perform Experiment XX, 3, with both glucose and fructose. 

(5) To S c.c. of ammoniacal silver nitrate solution add a little glu- 
cose solution and warm in hot water. Notice formation of silver 
minor due to the reduction of the silver solution. 

(6) Make up a i.o per cent solution of glucose. Mix this solution 
with 1.0 g. yeast and fill a Fermentation tube with the mixture. Allow 
to stand 24 hours, and determine the amount of CO] evolved. This 
fermentation tube is a form of clinical apparatus known as a Sac- 
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charomeier. It is so graduated as to read directly, from the volume 
of CO], the per ceat sugar in the original solution. The calculation 
is based on the following reaction : 



(7) Ferment glucose on a larger scale and obtain the alcohol as a 
distillation product. (See Experiment VIII.) 



DISACCHAROSES, CuBW)ii 
The disaccharoses are sucrose or cane sugar, maltose or malt 
sugar and lactose or milk sugar. All of these compounds split 
by hydrolysis when acted upon by enzymes or when boUed with 
acids and yield two molecules of monosaccharoses, hence their 
name, disaccharoses. They possess the composition CbHbOu 
and the reaction by which they split up into monosaccharoses 
is as follows : 

Dlaacchaioae Mono- 

lacchsroae 

The disaccharoses may thus be considered as anhydrides of 
two molecules of monosaccharoses. The conversion of di- 
saccharoses into monosaccharoses, involving simply the addi- 
tion of a molecule of water, is termed a reaction of hydrolysis. 
We thus speak of hydrolyzing disaccharoses to monosaccharoses. 
This hyxholysls, as has been stated, takes place either throi^b 
the agency of chenlical substances known as enzymes or when the 
disaccharoses are boiled with dilute acids. 

Sucrose or Cane Sugar, C11H22O11 

Occurreace. — The most important of the disaccharoses is 
sucrose, or as it is known because of its most important source, 
catK sugar. It is very widely distributed in nature and occurs 
in almost all plants in greater or less amounts. The two most 
abundant sources from which it is obtained are the sugar cane, 
from which it derives its name of cane sugar, and the beet, in 
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which it occurs in exactly the same form as in the sugar cane. 
It is also found in considerable amount in sorghum cane and in 
the sap of maple trees, especially the bard or sugar maple {Acer 
sacckarum). Other rather abundant sources are vegetables 
such as carrots, parsnips, ariichakes, in such fiuits as strawberries 
and pineapples, in the sap of some other trees such as beech, and 
in some nuts such as chestnuts. 

Properties. — Cane sugar is a crystalline solid, formmg 
monoclinic prisms. It is easily soluble in water and shghtly 
so in alcohol. It melts at 160'' C, and when melted and allowed 
to cool it forms a transparent vitreous-like mass known as 
barley sugar, which gradually becomes crystalline. When heated 
to 210° C. , it loses water and is converted into a brown amorphous 
mass known as caramel which is used as a brown coloring agent, 
and as a flavoring substance of a characteristic taste. Heated 
sUIl higher it decomposes, yielding finally a residue of carbon 
and givii^ off water and a mixture of volatile products contain- 
ing several hydrocarbons, aldehydes and acids. When si^ar 
b treated with concentrated sulphuric add, it is decomposed with 
the evolution of heat and a residue of carbon is left. (See 
Ej^riment XX, i, c.) If this is washed to remove the add, 
pure carbon is obtained, and this is used as a method of making 
pure carbon. Cane sugar is dextro-rotatory, but it does not 
reduce Fekling's solution. When pure cane sugar is treated 
with Fehling's solution, reduction often occurs after some 
minutes' boihng, because the si^r is first hydrolyzed into 
glucose and fructose which then reduce the Fehling's solu- 
tion. 

Cane sugar does not undergo alcoholic fermentation by the 
action of the enzyme zymase as do glucose and fructose. Yeast 
contains not only the alcohohc enzyme zymase but also en^^mes 
which hydrolyze cane sugar and the other disaccharoses. When, 
therefore, cane sugar is subjected to yeast fermentation, alcohol 
is produced, due to a double process. First the cane sugar is 
hydrolyzed by the yeast enzyme sucrase or invertase and con- 
verted into glucose and fructose. These monosaccharoses are 
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then fermented by the alcohol producing enzyme zymase, and 
alcohol results, 

CuHnOu + suciase + HjO -*■ 2 CgHuOs 

I-2CO, 

HfdiolyBiB. — When sucrose is hydrolyzed by enzymes or 
by boiling with acids, it yields two molecules of monosacckaroses. 
One molecule, however, is dextro-rotatory glucose and the other 
is levo-rotatory fructose. 

CuHaOii + HjO -► CtHuO, + C JluOg 

Cane sugar Glucoee Fructose 

Inversion. — As fructose is more strongly levo-rotatory 
than glucose is dextro-rotatory, a mixture of equal molecules of 
each is not inactive like equal molecules of dextro and levo 
lactic add or tartaric add, but is levo-rotatory. As the su- 
crose itself is dextro-rotatory, the hydrolysis thus changes or 
inverts the solution as to the direction in which it rotates the 
plane of polarized light. The process of converting sucrose into 
a mixture of glucose and fructose is, therefore, known as inver- 
sion, and the mixture of glucose and fructose obtained is called 
imiert sugar. Invert sugar then is the mixture of equal mole- 
cules of glucose and fructose obtained by the hydroly^ or 
iaverdon of sucrose. 

CkHbOu + HjO ->■ C^uO, -I- CmisO, 

Sucrose Hydiolyaia Glucose Fructose 

Dertro- or Deitro- Levo- 

rotatoiy Inveraon rotatory rotatoty 

Invert sugar, levo-rotatoiy 
The similar hydrolysis of the other disaccharoses, maltose 
and lactose, yidds products of the same direction of optical 
rotation. These hydrolyses do not, therefore, result in inver- 
sion. 

Invert Sugar. — Invert sugar may be separated by crystal- 
lization into the more readily crystallized glucose and the less 
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readily crystallized fructose, but the crystallizatioa is difficult 
and it is not a practical method for obtaining glucose. Invert 
sugar occurs in honey together with sucrose. As both glucose 
and fructose reduce Fehling's solution, invert sugar also re- 
duces it and in a definite amount. The determination of the 
amount of sucrose in a solution by inverting it and then deter- 
mining by Fehling's solution the amount of invert sugar present 
is a practical laboratory method of analysis. As sucrose is 
dextro-rotatory and invert sugar is levo-rotatory the deter- 
mination of the optical rotation both before and after inver- 
sion gives a second practical method for determining the amounts 
of sucrose and invert sugar present in a mixture of the two sub- 



SogarAnalysiB. — This is in brief the principle of methods of 
analyas of all sugar-containing liquids such as are dealt with 
in all sugar-producing and refining processes, or in the study 
of plant constituents. Details of methods will be found in books 
on analytical chemistry or sugar analysis. 

Maltose, Malt Sugar, CiaHjAi 

Maltose or malt sugar is the second of the important di- 
saccharoses. It is present in malted grain, or malt, where it is 
produced from starch. When malt is extracted with water 
and the extract evaporated, a sirup is obtained containing 
maltose in solution. From such solution maltose may be ob- 
tained as a crystalline substance. It forms needle crystals 
with one molecule of water. It is easily soluble in water, and 
only slightly so in alcohol. It reduces Fekling's solution, but 
is not jermeraahle by zymase. It is opticaLy active, being dextro- 
rotatory. After hydrolysis to a monosaccharose, as in the case 
of cane sugar, the product is fermentable. When hydrolyzed 
by enzymes or by boiling with adds, two molecules of glucose are 
obtained. This reaction is not accompanied with optical in- 
version as in the case of cane sugar, as both tbe maltose and the 
hydrolytic product, glucose, are dextro-rotatory. 
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Lactose, MUk Sugar, CbHmOu 

LactOBe or ndlk augar. — The third disaccharose, as its name 
signifies, is found in the i T"'lk of mammals. It is not found in 
any plants. In milk , it is present to the extent of about 4-5 
per cent. When both the fat and the protein have been sep- 
arated from the milk, the remaining liquid on evaporation yields 
lactose (see Experiment XXIX). This separates as a crystalline 
substance, often in large crystal masses resembUi^ cane si^ar 
crystals or rock candy. The crystals contain one molecule of 
water. It also crystallizes with three molecules of water. It 
is soluble in six parts of water, and is slightly sweet. Like 
maltose, lactose reduces Fehling's soliUion, and both of these 
sugars may be determined quantitatively by means of this 
reagent, as in the case of glucose and fructose. It is optically 
active, being deMro-rolatory. When hydrolyzed by enzymes or 
boiling acids it yields one molecule of glucose and one of galactose, 
both being also dextro-rotatory so that no inversion takes place. 
It is not fermented by zymase. With yeast alcoholic fermenta- 
tion occurs slowly after the lactose is first hydrolyzed by another 
enzyme of the yeast, probably lactase. 

Lactose differs from the other two disaccharoses in readily 
undergoing a bacterial fermentation' by which lactic add is 
produced. As explained in connection with lactic add, lactose 
is fermented by the lactic acid bacteria and inactive lactic acid, 
or fermentation lactic acid, is obtained. These bacteria are 
naturally present in milk, and after standing fermentation 
takes place, the lactic add is formed and the milk, as we say, 
sours. The chemical reaction in the conversion of lactose mto 
lactic acid is first one of hydrolysis into glucose and galactose, 
and then one of simplifying the molecule without hydrolysis, 
oxidation or any other chemical reaction. 

CuHbOu + H,0 ^ a CrfluO. 
Lactoae Ghicose and 

Galactose 

CsHiiOd -»• 2 CHbO, 
Glucose Lutic add 
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EXPERIMENT STUDY XXHI 
Disaccluroses 

(i) SacroM or Ctne Sugar, (a) Test a lo per cent cane augai 
solution with Fehling's solution as in Experiment XXn, a. (b) To 
5 c.c. of sugar solution, add i.o c.c. of dilute (i : i) HCI, boil for 5 
minutes. Neutralize excess of acid with NaiCOi and then test with 
Fehling's solution, (c) Heat a little cane- sugar carefully in a test 
tube. Notice darkening in color and characteiistic odor (caramel). 

(3) Repeat (i, a) and XX, 3 with maltose (malt sugar). 

(3) Repeat (1, a) and XX, 3 with lactose (milk sugar). 

POLYSACCHAROSES (NOT SUGARS), (CJIaOt), 

The polysaccharoses, or more strictly speaking those poly- 
aaccharoses not sugars, foi the disaccharoses are of course poly- 
saccharoses, include the common and very widely distributed 
substances, starch, dextrin, cellulose, and the less common glyco- 
gen found in animals. 

HydroIysiB. — The fonnula for the polysaccharoses is 
(CeHioOs),. The size of the molecule is unknown, but it is 
probably quite large. Like the disaccharoses these polysac- 
charoses are hydrolyzed by enzymes, and by boiling with add. 
They each yield the monosaccharose glucose. 

This hydrolysis of polysaccharoses to monosaccharoses is 
connected with several very important processes both natural 
and industrial. The natural processes occur in both plants and 
animals. In the green leaves of plants the carbohydrate, starch, 
which has been built up by the photosynthetic action of the 
leaves is converted by means of the enzyme diastase into maltose, 
and then by maltase enzyme into glucose. In all starch-con- 
taining seeds, when germination b^ins, the starch is converted 
by the same enzymes into these products. This process when 
produced artificially is known as maUing, and the germinated 
seed or grain containing both glucose and maltose sugars is known 
as maU. By a completion of the enzyme action by means of 
zymase alcoholic fermentation takes place and the glucose 
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formed yields alcohol. This, as has been discussed under al- 
cohol, is the source of most of the industrial alcohol and of the 
alcohol in both malt and distilled beverages. 

In the animal body two hydiolytic conversions of polysac- 
charoses occur. First, thp digestive process by which starch 
food is hydrolyzed by the enzyme ptyalin, found in the saliva, 
and converted into maltose sugar. This is then further hy- 
drolyzed by the enzyme maltase, found in the saliva and also 
in the intestinal Juice, and yields glucose. Second, the meta- 
bolic conversion of glycogen in the liver and in the muscle cells 
into glucose also probably by enzyme action. 

Soiiice of Alcohol. — The industrial processes by which 
polysaccharoses are hydrolyzed to monosaccharoses, in addi- 
tion to the natural process of malting grain already referred to, 
are : First, the hydroly^s of starch !^ means of boiling dilute 
add into glucose for the purpose of obtaining the sugar or 
sirup known as glucose. Second, the hydrolysis of cellulose 
by means of acid to obtain glucose which by alcoholic fermen- 
tation then yields alcohol. This process of obtaining alcohol 
from cellulose material is being developed at the present time 
as a means of securing cheap alcohol for industrial purposes. 
AH of these processes of hydrolyzing the polysaccharoses will 
be considered in detail later in this study in connection with 
the plants and animals concerned. 

Starch, (C»HiA). 
Occurrence and Properties. — Starch is a constituent of some 
part of practically all plants. It occurs in especially large 
amounts in such plants as potato timers, wheat, corn and other 
cereal grains, arrowroot, certain palms (sago), cassava, eta 
In its general properties and relation to water, starch belongs 
to the class of bodies known as colloids. It does not dissolve 
in water, but may be so mixed with it as to remain suspended 
indefinitely in the form of an emulsion. In such form it is 
known as starch paste. It is non-diffusible through a semi- 
permeable membrane. When dry, starch is a fine powder and 
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is composed of smaJl pieces or grains. These grains possess a 
definite microscopical structure which b difierent for the starch 
obtained from difierent plants. This makes possible the iden- 
tification of starches as to their source, and is used in detecting 
adulteration of starches or starch-containing materials. When 
placed in cold water these starch grains remain unbroken and 
the starch does not mix with the water, but settles out on 
standing. If, however, the starch is boiled in water the grains 
are ruptured and the contents then mix with the water as an 
emulsion or colloidal suspension known as starch paste. In 
this form starch is adhesive, and is used as a substitute for 
gums and in sizing doth and paper. When starch is brought 
in contact with a solution of iodine, a blue compound is formed. 
This blue color of iodine and starch is used in a number of ways 
as a test for starch or for free iodine. Starch grains treated 
with iodine take on a beautiful blue color under the micrO' 
scope. The structure of the grains is shown very clearly so that 
starch grains and other similar granular substances are readily 
distii^uished. Paper moistened with a starch paste to which 
potassium iodide has been added turns blue as soon as any io< 
dine is liberated from the potassium iodide. This paper is thus 
a test for ozone, hydrogen peroxide, nitrous oxide or any other 
oxidizing substance which will set iodine free from its iodide 
salts. When starch is hydrolyzed by enzymes or by boiling 
with adds, a test with iodine solution readily indicates when 
all starch has been hydrolyzed. Starch does not reduce 
PekUng's soluiion, is non-fermerUable by zymase and is inactive 
optically. 

Hjdrolyids. — When hydrolyzed by adds or enzymes, starch 
yields glucose only. In the enzymatic hydrolysis, two enzymes 
are chiefly concerned. In plants, both in green leaves and in 
seeds, the enzyme diastase converts starch into maltose sugar. 
In the animal body the saliva contains the enzyme ptyalin and 
the pancreatic juice contains the enzyme amylopsin both of 
which similarly hydrolyze starch into maltose. Associated 
with diastase in plants and with ptyalin in saliva and also pres- 
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ent in the intestinal juice is smother enzyme maUase which 
hydrolyzes maltose into glucose. This enzyme is also present 
in yeast. The complete enzymatic hydrolysis of starch there- 
fore yields glucose as the hnal product. In the add hydrolysis 
of starch glucose is also the final product, the intermediate 
products being probably the same as in the case of enzymatic 
hydrolysis. 

SowM of Glucose. — The acid hydrolysb of starch is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of conmiercial glucose from starch. 
The starch is boUed with dilute sulphuric add until a test with 
iodine for starch and with Fehling's solution for glucose shows 
that all starch has been converted into the sugar. The excess 
of sulphuric add is then removed by predpitation and the 
sugar-containing filtrate is evap>orated to a thick sirup known 
as glucose sirup (Earo Com Sirup). In making Earo Com 
Sirup the hydrolysis is not carried to completion, a good deal 
of maltose and dextrin being present which prevents the crys- 
tallization of the sirup. By complete hydrolysis and subse- 
quent evaporation the glucose sugar crystallizes out as a solid. 
Glucose so obtained is a commercial product used as described 
imder glucose sugar. 

Detennination. — Starch may be determined quantitatively 
by convertii^ it into glucose either by means of diastase and 
maltase, by boiling with adds or by heating with steam Under 
pressure. The resulting glucose is then determined by means 
of Fehling's solution or by its optical rotation. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XXIV 



(i) Test com, potato and wheat or rice starch for general char- 
acter, and under the microscope for shape of starch grains. While 
under microscope add a drop of iodise solution. 

(a) Test solubility of starch (any variety) in cold water. 

(3) Mil a little starch (j.o g.) with cold water to make a thin paste. 
Heat a liter of water to boiling. While boiling add the cold starch 
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mixture and continue to boil a few minutes. This is a colloidal sus- 
poison of starcli and is known as starch paste. 

(4) Test this starch paste solution with iodine solution. Dilute 
the starch paste 10, 100 and 1000 times, and test each with iodine 
solution. 

(5) Dilute 5 c.c. starch paste, with 100 c.c. water, add 5 c.c. of con- 
centrated HCI and boil for 10 to 15 minutes. Neutralize excess add 
with NaiCOi and test a little with iodine solution, and another por- 
tion with Fehling's solution. The starch is hydrolyzed by boiling 
with acids as foUows: 



Dextrin 

When starch is hydrolyzed by diastase or ptyalin, and also 
probably by adds, dextrin is formed as an intermediate prod- 
uct between starch and maltose. Dextrin is soluble in cold 
water, forming a sirup with adhesive properties, and is used 
conunercially in several ways. It is optically active, being dextro- 
rotatory, and reduces Fekling's solution. It is non-fermentahU 
with zymase. Toward iodine, dextrin acts in different ways 
indicating the existence of several varieties. One form, known 
as erythro-dextrin, is colored reddish brown with iodine. An- 
other form known as ackroS-dextrin is colorless with iodine. 
Achrofi-dextrin is also known in three varieties called «-, jft- and 
y-achro6-dextrin. All of these varieties of dextrin have been 
proven as intermediate between starch and maltose in the 
enzymatic hydrolysis of starch. 

Glycogen 

Glycogen is known as animal starch. It resembles starch 
and is found in the animal body. It is present in the liver and 
in the muscle ceUs as a reserve form of carbohydrate food 
material. It is broken down in the body, yieldii^ glucose. 
This will be considered further in connection with animal 
metabolism. 
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Inulin 

InaBn is another 3tarch>Uke carbohydrate found in certain 
plants, e.g. in potatoes, dandehon roots and dahlia tubers. 
On hydrolysis inulin is converted into jructose alone and not 
glucose. 

Celluioie 

CelluloBe is one of the most important carbohydrates, con- 
adering its wide distribution in nature and the useful prod- 
ucts made from it. The other two most important carbo- 
hydrates considered in this same way are cane sugar and starch. 
Cellulose is as widely distributed in nature as starch, and is the 
chief constituent of the fibrous portions of all plants. The 
fiber of cotton, flax and hemp plants is nearly pure cellulose 
and yields the materials known as cotton, linen and hemp, 
from which important products are made in the shape of cot- 
ton wool, thread or doth, linen thread or doth, and hempen 
twine and rope. It occurs also as the fibrous constituent of 
the straw of cereal grains and grasses, and in trees. 

In woody fibers of the latter cellulose is not pure, but is 
present together with (probably in combination with) other 
substances known as lignin, cutin, etc., the compounds being 
termed lig?to-ceUuloses in the first case and adipo-celluloses in 
the latter. In juicy fruits and also in the stems and roots of 
plants the cellulose or fibrous part contains similarly com- 
pounds of cdlulose with another group of substances known as 
pectins, the compounds being termed pecto-celluloses. When 
fruit juices form jeUies, it is due to the decomposition of these 
pecto-celluloses and the gelatinizatioo of the pectins resulting. 

Cellulose, like starch and unlike sugars, is insoluble in water, 
and unlike starch does not go into solution or colloidal suspen- 
sion on boiling. When heated with dilute sulphuric acid, cellu- 
lose is converted into a starch-like substance called amyloid 
which gives the starch blue test with iodine. When this is 
boiled with add it is hydrolyzed to glucose. Thus cellulose may 
be converted into glucose which may later be fermented to alco- 
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liol. This production of alcohol from cellulose is In the experi- 
mental stage, as the process has not yet been perfected so as to 
be generaUy profitable on the commercial scale. Starch is still 
the chief source for the manufacture of alcohol. When misized 
paper (filter paper) is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid 
for a short time and the acid then removed by washing with 
water, the paper is changed into a tough membrane-like form, 
which is known as parchment paper. 

Cellulose is insoluble in dilute adds or alkalies, and the 
fibrous part of plant food not dissolved by such treatment is 
largely cellulose and is termed in analysis of foodstuffs crud^ 
fiber. Such crude fiber or ceUulose is largely indigestible, pos- 
sessing a coefficient of digestibility in domestic animals of only 
about 30 to 60 per cent. The purest form of cellulose readily 
obtainable is made from cotton fiber or filter paper by washing 
in alcohol, ether and dilute acids and alkalies. A recent which 
dissolves cellulose is the so-called Schweitzer's reagent, which 
consists of copper hydroxide dissolved in ammonia. 

Paper. — Paper in its various forms or grades consists of more 
or less pure cellulose. The source of the cellulose for the manu- 
facture of paper may be the straw of cereals or grasses, cotton 
fiber either as such or as worn-out cotton cloth, the fiber of such 
soft woods as spruce or pine, and linen, which is the cellulose 
fiber of fiax. Such material is first shredded and then treated 
with solvents such as alcohol, ether and dilute alkalies and 
acids, in order to remove all oils, gums and other soluble constit- 
uents. The fibrous pulp thus obtained is then passed through 
rolb and dried in the form of thin sheets. The material is 
bleached to remove all coloring matter, and is sized with rosin, 
to give it a smooth surface. The purity of the product and the 
fineness of its texture depend upon the thoroughness of the 
treatment. The strength and durabihty depend upon the 
physical character of the fiber used. Linen papers are stroi^r 
and are more durable than those made from cotton or wood. 
The fine filter paper used in chemical laboratories is practically 
pure cellulose. 
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Mercwlzed Cotton and Artifldal Silk. — When ordinary 
cotton is treated with moderately strong alkalies, compounds 
are formed with the cellulose which decompose again with 
water, yielding hydrates of cellulose. The cotton so treated 
maintains its general character, but is more or less transparent, 
resembling silk in appearance and possesses greater strength 
than the original cotton. It can also be dyed more readily 
than the original cotton. Such a product is known as mer- 
cerized cotton. This is not, however, what is known as artificial 
silk. The latter is prepared from cellulose by various methods. 
A solution of cellulose in Schweitzer's re^^nt or a solution of 
certain derivatives, e.g. nitrates or acetates, is passed through 
capillary tubes into a hquid which repiecipitates the cellulose 
or its derivatives. It is thus obtained in the form of fine threads 
or fibers consisting of pure cellulose or some derivative of it. 
As it is thus obtained it possesses many of the characters 
of silk and is commercially used as artificial silk. It can be 
readily dyed, possesses considerable silky luster, but though 
more durable and stronger than cotton or other cellulose fib«^ 
is not as strong or as durable as pure silk. 

EzploslTes and Celluloid. — The chemical derivatives of cel- 
lulose are chiefly of two classes, viz. nitrates and acetates. 
These have been referred to as having been used in the prepa- 
ration of artificial silk. The nitrates of cellulose are, however, 
a very important class of derivatives in themselves. When 
treated with nitric add cellulose forms derivarives containing 
two to six nitric add groups. When a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric add is used, six nitric add groups unite with the 
cellulose and the compound, cellulose hexanitrate, is formed. 
This compound is highly explosive and is the chief constituent 
of gun cotton. Gim cotton explodes violently when struck or 
when set oS by means of a detonator, but will bum quietly whenit 
is ignited. It is used as an explosive by itself or mixed with nitro- 
glycerin. It is also a constituent of some smokeless powders. 

When cellulose is treated with nitric add in a less concentrated 
form or for a shelter time, the nitrates of cellulose containing 
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two, three, four and five nitric add groups are fonned. A 
mixture of these lower nitrates of cellulose is called pyroxylin 
or solubU gun cotton. It is soluble in alcohol and ether. Such 
an alcohol-ether solution of pyroxylin is known as coUodion and 
is used in photography. When pyroxylin is mixed with camphor 
and heated, a plastic mass is obtained which can he molded into 
various shapes. This is known as celluloid. It is inflammable, 
but non-explosive, and is used in manufacturii^ a great variety 
of small articles for ornamental and toilet purposes. 



EXPERIMENT STUDY XXV 
Cellulose 

(i) Examine some cotton fiber and some filter paper as examples 
of practically pure cellulose. 

(a) Teat solubility of cellulose in ordinary reagents and in Schweit- 
zer's reagent prepared as follows; To a solution of copper sulphate 
add sodium hydroxide until a heavy light blue precipitate is formed. 
(Excess of the alkali will dissolve the precipitated cupric hydroxide 
to a. deep blue solution.) Filter the cupric hydroxide, and wash out 
all excess alkali. To lo or 15 ex. d concentrated ammonium 
hydroxide add the cupric loFdroxide as long as it will dissolve in the 
ammonia. The deep blue solution resulting is ammoniacal cupric 
oxide, and is known as Sckweilter's reagent. 

(3) Parchment P&per. Dip a piece of filter paper into dilute sul- 
phuric acid 1 : 1. Remove the pt^ier immediately and rinse in run- 
ning water until well washed. The paper will be found to be tough 
and tran^)arent and gives a blue test with iodine. It is called parch- 
ment paper. 

(4) HydrolydB of Cellnloie to Glucose. Shred up a little filter 
paper and add it to 10 c.c. concentrated sulphuric add. Allow to 
stand until the paper is all dissolved. When all dissolved, pour the 
add solution into 300 c.c. of water. Test a little of the dilute solu- 
tion with iodine sdutlon. What does the test show ? The product 
is known as amyloid from amylum which is starch. Now boil the 
dilute solution for a half hour or so, and test a little with iodine, and 
another portion with Fehling's solution. What does the test show ? 
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The reaction is the same as that for the hydrolyus of starch, Ezperi- 
meot XXIV, 5. 

SammaiT of the Cubohjdrates. — The iiq>ortance of the 
carbohydrates may be emphasized by briefly reviewing them. 
In this class we have the important food materials, starch, cane 
sugar, malt sugar, milk sugar, glucose and fructose. Starch is 
also widely used industrially as a dzing material and in the 
manufacture of alcohol and glucose. Dextrin is used as an ad- 
hesive. Cellulose has the greatest use industrially. It is the 
constituent of such useful materials as cotton, linen, hemp, 
juteand paper in all their various forms. Derivatives of cellulose 
or cdlulose that has been modified in form by certain treatment 
are important as explosives (gun cotton, etc.), collodion, cellu- 
Imd, mercerized cotton and artificial silk. Also glucose and 
glycogen are important metabolic products of the animal 
body. When we add to all this the fact that the carbohydrates 
are most widely and abundantly distributed in plants, we 
realize their extreme importance in relation to agriculture. 

UNSATURATED COMPOUNDS 

While the carbohydrates are the last group of compounds of 
any direct importance in our present study there still remains 
an entirely distinct class of compounds which we shall briefly 
mention. 

In the compounds which we have discussed we have con- 
sidered representatives of all of the characteristic divisions or 
groups, as follows : 

Hydrocarbons; sunple substitution products of the hydro- 
carbons such as mono- and poly-halogen products, and amino 
compounds, mono- and poly-hydroxy compounds or alcohols, 
glycerol, etc. ; aldehydes ; ketones ; mono- and poly-carboxy 
adds; esters or ethereal salts, including the glycerol esters or 
fats ; amides such as urea ; the related uric acid or purine com- 
pounds ; hydroxy-adds ; amino-adds and the related proteins ; 
hydroxy-aldehydes and the related carbohydrates. 
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In the new class of compounds which we shall consider we 
shall meet with no new group of derivatives but mention a few 
which, though of like character, are derived from other hydro- 
carbons which possess a distinctly new property and constitu- 
tion. 

All of the compounds thus far considered have been derived 
from members of the methane or saturated series of hydro- 
carbons. In this series one of the fundamental ideas in con- 
nection with them is that of salivation. In methane and all of 
its derivatives the carbon atoms are always fully satisfied or 
axe saturated, and this is shown by the fact that so far as the 
carbon atoms are related to each other they are united by only 
a single linkage and furthermore whenever derivatives are 
formed it is by a reaction of substitution, never by addition of 
new elements or groups. Each carbon element has four uni- 
valent elements or groups attached to it as in ethane, HtC— CHa 
or ethyl alcohol H4C— CI^(OH) or one bivalent element and 
two univalent elements or groups as in aldehydes, 

R-C=0 R-C=0 

I and in adds | 

H OH 

or the carbon has a trivalent element and one univalent element 
or group as in the cyanides R — C=N. In some cases ad- 
dition does occur due to the conversion of a bivalent oxygen 
into a univalent hydroxyl, necessitating the addition of a new 
univalent group as in the addition products of the aldehydes. 

NHa 

I 
R-C = 0-|-HNH, -*-R-C-OH 

I I 

H H 

Aldehyde Aldehyde """"^Ib 

But in none of these cases of addition does the change eSect 
the single linkage by which carbons are united to each other. 
Unlike these saturated hydrocarbons we have other hydro- 
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carbons which readUy take up elements by addition to the mole- 
cule in such a manner as to indicate that in them the carbon 
atoms are not fully saturated. Ethylene or ahene gas, the 
simplest member of the series, has the composition C1H4 and 
when treated with bromine tt easily takes up two atoms as 
fc^ows: 

CiH4+ Br,-»>CJIiBri 
Ethylene Ethylene btMnide 

The compound formed is known as ethylene bromide and also as 
symmetrical di-brom-ethane. It is the same compound as is 
obtained from ethane gas, CiHg, by substituting two bromine 
atoms for two hydrogens. This latter reaction, as discussed 
previously (p. 30), we represent as follows: 
H H H H 

I i i I 
H-C-C-H + 2Br, -> Br-C-C-Br + aHBr 

II II 
H H H H 
Etluuw Di-brom-ethane (vmmetiical) 

As this same product is obtamed by adding two bromine atoms 
to ethylene we are led to represent the reaction and the con- 
stitutioo of ethylene as follows : 

H H H H 

II II 

C-C +Bri-*Br-C-C-Br 
.11 II 

H H H H 



In ethylene we believe that the two carbons are only partly 
saturated, each one having one free valence or bond, but that 
this bond instead of remaining free is joined to the other carbon, 
thereby making the two carbon atoms dotibly joined, instead of 
singly, as in the methane hydrocarbons. This double linkage 
of two carbon atoms is not a point of strength, but rather of 
weakness due to strain, and thus is ea^y brdten and converted 
into singly bound carbons while the -broken bond of each carbon 
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atom becomes satisfied with the added bromine. In exactly 
a similar way we have compounds in which the carbon is con- 
sidered as triply linked with another carbon atom while only 
the remftining bond is held by another element or group. Such 
a hydrocarbon b the common illuminating gas, acetylene, CtHt, 
ajid is represented as HC^CH. 

Now similar to each of these hydrocarbons we have an ho- 
mologous series of higher hydrocarbons related to the simplest or 
mother substance just as ethane and the higher paraj&n hydro- 
carbons are related to methane. These two series are known 
as the ethylene series and the acetylene series. Their rdatioc 
to each other and to the methane series is readily seen if they 
are placed together as represented by their structural formulas. 



SAtUIATtD HnWOCAIBONI 




UitbueSeiiM 


EUQdeDcSeiki 


ActtykwSaki 


Methane, H-CH. 
Ethane, H.C-CH, 
Propme, aC-CH.-Ce. 
Butane, 

H.C-CH^Ca-CHi 


Ethylene, IW-Ca 

PnWlene,H,C-CH-CH. 

Bulylene. 

H.C-CH,-CH-CH, 
orH.C-CH-CH-CH, 


Acetykne, HC^OI 
Anykne, H.C-C=CH 

Ethyl icetylaie, 

tUC-CH,-CsCB 



Each of these unsaturated series, viz. the ethylene hydro- 
carbons and the acetylene hydrocarbons, form derivatives, 
such as alcohols, aldehydes and adds. These are exactly 
analogous to those of the methane series. A few common 
and important ones will be mentioned. 



Allyl alcohol 

Allyl aldehyde or Acrylic 

aldehyde (acrolein) 
Acrylic add 
Crot<^c alddiyde 
Crotonic add 
Oleic add, CisHiA 



CH,-CH-CIW>H 

CHi=CH-CHO 

CH,-CH-COOH 

CH,-CH-CH-CHO 

CH,-CH-CH-COOH 

CHa-(CH,),-CH=CH-(CH,),- 
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Derivatives of allyl alcohol which contain sulphur are contained 
in oil of garlic and some containing the iso-sulphocyanate group 
are found in ail of mustard. Acrolein or acrylic aldehyde is 
the sharp smelling substance produced when glycerol or fats are 
heated. 

Oleic add, a higher add of the ethylene series containing 
eighteen carbon atoms and one doubly linked group of two 
carbon atoms, is found as a glycerol ester in fats and oils, 
especially in olive oil, maize oil, cotton seed oil and a small 
amount in butter. 

linolic add, an eighteen-carbon acid, containing, probably, 
two groups of doubly linked carbon atoms, is found as a glycerol 
ester in linseed oil. We may compare here three of the adds 
found as glycerol esters in fats, each of which contains dghteen 
carbon atoms, but two of them are poorer in hydrogen than the 
other and bdong to the unsaturated series. 

CisHuOi CisElMft CigHnft 

Stearic add Oleic add Linolic add 

Saturated add Unsaturated add Unsaturated acid 

Methane series Ethylene series 

Occurs as glyc- Occurs as glycerol Occurs as jjyc- 

erol ester ester in butter erol ester in 

in beef fat. fat. linseed oil 

These unsaturated acids, and the fats which contain their 
esters, like the hydrocarbons from which they are derived, 
readily take up bromine or iodine, forming addition compoimds, 
and this reaction enables them to be distii^uished and quan- 
titatively separated from the saturated acids occurring with 
them in fats and in oils. The property of drying oils which 
makes them useful in paints and injurious in lubricating oils is 
due also to the presence of these imsaturated adds, especially 
linolic add. 

■ Conclusion 
In a continuation of our study beyond the point of these un- 
saturated compounds, and the compounds we have considered 
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previously to them, we would next come to compounds in which 
carbon groups instead of being joined together in open chains, 
dther straight or branched, are united to each other in the form 
of a dosed chain or ring. Such compounds are known as car- 
bocyclk compounds. Chief among all the carbocyclic hydro- 
carbons is the well-known substance benzene (not benzine) 
which is obtained from coal tar. The name benzol, which is 
German, also applies to this compound. The derivatives of 
this hydrocarbon benzene (C»H() are even more numerous than 
those of methane, and many of them are of the greatest industrial 
importance in connection with dyeing, medicine and numerous 
industries and arts. The coal tar dyes, or aniline dyes, are 
derivatives of this class, and will suffice to give some indication 
of the importance of the compounds yet to be considered were 
we to complete our study of the compounds of carbon. 

Few of the compounds of this large series are, however, of any 
direct importance in agriculture, and as in their study we should 
gain no new general ideas of value to us in connection with agri- 
cultural chemistry we shall not do more than mention them in 
this very brief way. We shall thus bring to a conclusion at this 
point oui study of the organic compounds. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
EHZTHBS AND ENZTHATIC ACTION 

Ensymes and FermentaHon 

In the discussion of alcohol and its formation from glucose 
sugar by the process of fermentation we referred to the sub- 
stances known as enzymes and to the particular enzyme, zymase, 
which produces alcoholic fermentation. The action of enzymes 
or of bacteria, the latter owing their activity to the enzymes 
produced, have also been mentioned in connection with acetic 
add, lactic add, glucose, fructose, sucrose, starch, fats and pro- 
teins. It will thus be seen that enzymes play an important 
part in the natural formation of many organic substances. In 
fact, most of the chemical changes occurrii^ in plants and 
animab are produced by enzymes. This important connection 
with living things makes it desirable, before we take up the 
chemistry of plant and animal physiology, to discuss briefly the 
general facts in regard to enzymes. 

The term jermentaiion applies to those chemical reactions 
which take place usually in connection with living organisms, 
in which the organism or substance produced by it takes no 
real part in the mass changes of the compounds involved. 
They act by their mere presence, or, as we say, catalytically, 
the chemical reaction itself being one of the ordinary type, 
such as oxidation, hydrolysb, etc. 

The word ensyme means in yeast, and signifies the fact that 
the activity of yeast is due to an enzyme or enzymes. The 
isolation of the enzyme in yeast was not accomplished, however, 
imtil the word had been suggested and used for some time. 
The first enzymes known were those found in the digestive 
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fluids of animals such as ptyalin in saliva, pepsin in gastric 
juice, and diastase in the leaves and seeds of plants, etc. These 
enzymes were also termed unorganized ferments to distinguish 
them from yeast and certain bacteria which were called organ- 
ised ferments and in which the fermentation action was con- 
sidered to be due to the living organism itself. In 1897 Buch- 
ner isolated from yeast an emyme, which he called zymase, which 
without the presence of the living yeast organism produced the 
alcoholic fermentation. This proved that in this case what 
had been considered an organized ferment was, in fact, an un- 
organized ferment or enzyme similar to the others mentioned. 

This was the beginnii^ of the idea that all fermentation, 
whether connected with an animal or a vegetable organism or 
not, is due to the activity of substances, not of the organism itsdf. 
These substances or enzymes, however, are produced by the 
organism so that indirectly the organism is essential to the fer- 
mentation. Pasteur, the great French chemist and biologist, 
showed the connection between fermentation and living organ- 
isms leading to the vitalistic theory of fermentation, while 
Buchner, in isolating an enzyme from yeast, showed the relation 
of a non-living substance, produced by the organism, to the 
fermentation, thus establishing the ensyme theory of fermentation. 

Definition of Enzyme. — These facts which have been given 
lead to the definition of an enzyme as follows : 

An enzyme is a substance wkich acts catalyUcaOy in bringing 
about a chemical reaction of the ordinary type, the enzyme being a 
product of a living cdl but acting independently of that cell. 

General Nature of Enzymes. — The esact nature of en^rmes 
is unknown, though it is supposed that they are of protein char- 
acter. They are colloidal substances, non-diffusible, soluble 
in water, dilute alcohol, dilute glycerol and sodium chloride 
solution, but precipitated by strong alcohol and by a solution 
of anmionium sulphate. In general they follow the physico- 
chemical laws applying to colloids and catalysers. They act 
best at a certain c^timum temperature which is, in most cases, 
approximately the temperature of the animal body, 37" C. 
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Their action is inhibited at low temperatures and is destroyed 
by boiling. Each enzyme also acts best in media of a certain 
reaction as regards acidity or alkalinity. Some act in add 
media, some in alkaline, some in neutral. The concentration 
of acidity or alkalinity is often quite definite and the action is 
inhibited or even destroyed by a different concentration or by 
a change from acid to alkaline or vice versa. It is impossible 
to say whether the enzymes that have been isolated are pure 
and individual substances or not. 

Reactions Brought About by Eraymcs 

The reactions which enzymes bring about are of several kinds, 
viz. hydrolysis, oxidation, reduction, coagulation and decomposi- 
tion without eztra-molecular osdation, reduction or hydrolysis. 
The reaction of hydrolysis takes place with either carbohy- 
drates (di- and poly-saccharoses), fats or proteins. With the 
carbohydrates hydrolysis results in the resolving of the poly- 
saccharoses into their constituent monosaccbarose units, e.g. 
sucrose into glucose and fructose, starch into maltose and this 
into glucose. With fats, which are glycerol esters, the hydrol- 
ysis sphts the molecule into its constituent glycerol and fatty 
add or adds. With proteins hydrolytic deavage yields poly- 
peptides and finally amino-adds. These reactions as such have 
each been discussed under the study of the different com- 
pounds concerned. In their final products the results of 
enzymatic hydrolysis and of add hydrolysis are the same. 

Hydrolyziiig Enzymes. — The hydrolyzing or hydrolytic 
enzymes are defined further according to the compounds upon 
which they exert their catalytic effect, e.g. 

Starch-hydrolyzing enzymes are amylolytic, 

Sugar-hydrolyzing enzymes are sugar-splitting (saccharolytic), 

Frotdn-hydrolyzing enzymes are proteolyHc, 

Fat-hydrolyzing enzymes are lipolytic, 

Glucoside-hydrolyzing enzymes are glucosid^-splitting. 
These hydrolytic enzymes are, as we shall find, mainly con- 
cerned in the d^estion and metabolism of plants and animals. 
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OzidiziDg Enzymes. — The enzymes causing oxidation re- 
actions involve in most cases the presence of atmospheric 
oxygen, though in many important cases the oxygen comes 
from other compounds rich in oxygen, such as nitrates and car- 
bohydrates. They are most important in the £nal oxidation 
reactions in plants and animals by which the food is oxidized 
in the cells of the organism and energy is liberated. The prin- 
cipal substance thus oxidized in the animal body is glucose, 
but it is possible that both fats and proteins are oxidized in 
this same way. 

Reducing Enzymes. — The reducing enzymes produce the 
reverse reaction to the above and are probably present in ani- 
mal and plant organisms, but no common examples can be given. 

Coagulating Enzymes. — The chemical reaction involved in 
the coagulation of proteins, e.g. the coagulation of milk casein, 
has not been established. The coagulating enzymes are found 
both in digestive fluids (milk coagulating) and in blood (blood 
dotting). 

Decompndng and Splitting Enzymes. — Those enzymes 
which cause the decomposition of the molecule without ac- 
companying extra molecular change of the preceding types 
are of two classes, (i) Sugar (monosaccharose) fermenting 
enzymes that decompose glucose or fructose and yield alcohol 
and carbon dioxide. This is the action of the yeast enzyme 
zymase, (z) Sugar-splitting enzymes that decompose a large 
molecule into a smaller one with the same percentage com- 
position, e.g. the conversion of glucose into lactic add, 
C(HB0e->2C^,0j. 

Character of Enzyme Action 
Specific Action of Enzymes. — It has been found that en- 
zymes act specifically upon certain compounds and not upon 
others. Emil Fischer believes that this specific action is due 
to the stereochemical configuration of the molecules of both 
the substance acted upon and the enzyme, i.e. that the enzyme 
and compound are related m their configuration as a key is to 
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the lock. This is known as the lock-and-key theory. This 
specific action in the case of the hydrolytic enzymes is distinctly 
different from the action of adds in producing hydioljrsis. 
While the hydrolysis of the different carbohydrates, fats and 
proteins may all be produced by boiling with adds or alkalies, 
an individuaJ enzyme is necessary for each particular compound 
hydrolyzed. 

Reversible Nature of Enzyme Action. — In discussing the 
reactions of esterification and hydrolysis in connection with 
fats (p. 58) we referred to the fact that these two reactions 
represent the two directions of one of the most common rever- 
sible reactions. It is a striking fact that the fat-hydrolyzing 
enzymes especially have been found to possess the property of 
reversibility, i.e. they are able either to cause the hydrolysis 
of a fat or to esterify glycerol and a fatty acid, depending upon 
conditions, e.g. the excess of end products of the first reaction. 
The first enzyme with which this property was established was 
the one which hydrolyzes maltose sugar to glucose. Proteolytic 
enzymes have also been daimed to act reversibly. The im- 
portance of this property will be better realized when we study 
the digestion, absorption and metabolism of food. 

Zymogens 
We have referred to enzymes as occurring in plant and animal 
organisms. In some cases the eazyvae does not occur as such 
and is probably not elaborated as such by the organism but in 
the form of a mother substance known as a zymogen. The 
zymogen of an enzyme is itself inactive but when acted upon 
by another substance called an activator or a kinase it is con- 
verted into the active enzyme. The best examples of this are 
the enzymes, pepsin of the gastric juice and trypsin of the pan- 
creatic juice. In the stomach cells the pepsin is not active, but 
is in the form of its zymogen known as pepsinogen. This pep- 
sinogen becomes activated by hydrochloric add, which is a normal 
constituent of the stomach, and pepsin, the active enzyme, is the 
result. Trypsin occurs in the panaeatic juice as the zymogen, 
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trypsUtogen. In this case the activator or kinase is another 
enzyme present in the intestinal juice known as enkrokinase. 
When these two substances, the trypsinogen and enterokinase, 
come together, the active enzjTne trypsin is the result. The 
activator may thus be another enzyme or a non-enzyme sub- 
stance like hydrochloric acid. 

Co-enzymes and Anti-eazymeB. — It has also been shown 
that an enzyme may not be a single unit, but may consist of two 
parts known as the enzyme and the co-et^yme. The activity of 
the enzyme is dependent upon the presence of its complement 
the co-enzyme. These two substances have been separated 
in the case of the enzyme zymase and activity results only when 
the two are present together. The nature of the co-enzyme is 
not well established. 

Also there have been shown to be substances present in the 
animal body which prevent the action of certain enzymes. 
These have been called anti-enzymes. These anti-enzymes are 
exceedingly important and are connected with the action of 
toxins and the condition known as immunity. 

Without going into detail we have thus presented the m^ 
known facts and theories in regard to enzymes and enzymatic 
action. Wlia.t has been said will help us to understand what 
will be presented later on in connection with the digestion, 
absorption and metabolism of food both in plants and m ani- 
mals. In all of the chemical reactions connected with the phys- 
iological processes of living organisms enzymes are, no doubt, 
the catalytic agent. In both plants and animals they are 
abundant, probably much more so than oui present knowledge 
establishes. It may emphasize their importance in animal 
physiology to state that in the liver alone there are probably 
fifteen or more distinct enzymes that have been shown to be 
active. 

Names of Enzymes 

The name of an enzyme, where a systematic name has been 
applied, is made up from the name of the substance upon which 
the enzyme acts and the termination ase. The enzymes re- 
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ferred to already which act upon starch, hydrolyzing it to maltose 
sugar, are known as amyi-ases, the prefis amyl coming from the 
word amylum for starch. Similarly, an enzyme hydrolyzing 
sucrose is known as sucrose, one hydrolyzing maltose as maUase. 
In the same way fat-splitting or Lipolytic enzymes are Upases 
and protein-hydrolyzing enzymes are proteases. 

A brief list of the more important plant and animal enzymes 
may be given. 

TABLE IV 



Inteatbal 
InteattuJ' 



MaltoH 
MtdtOM 



SudunK 

(Su^HT-Bp^ 

ting) 






aldehyde, 
BCN 
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CHAPTER IX 

THB COMPOSITION OP PLANTS AHD 
ANIMALS 

In our study of the organic compounds which are of im- 
portance in connection with plants and animals from the agri- 
cultural standpoint we gave especial attention to three groups, 
viz. carbohydrates, fats and proteins. These three groups com- 
prise all of the essential organic food materials of both plants and 
animals. Only relatively few compounds outside of these three 
groups were mentioned, for example, lactic, maUc and tartaric 
acids, some of the esters in addition to the glycerol esters or 
fats, urea, uric acid and some others. The last two we shall 
find are physiologically directly connected with the proteins. 
The others, and some which were not mentioned at all, while 
they are no doubt essential to the life history and environment 
of the plant or animal^ are nevertheless not essential in the same 
way as the carbohydrates, fats and proteins, i.e. as food ma- 
terials. As the relationship of plants and aninn«l«i to their food 
supply is the primary one in their agricultural connection we 
see that in a study of agricultural chemistry these three groups 
of compounds occupy a predominant position. 

Organic and Inorganic Constituents. — In their chemical 
composition plants and animals may be readily shown to con- 
sist of two distinctly dlSerent kinds of material, viz. organic 
and inorganic. Considering the definition of organic com- 
pounds which we derived from our study of organic chemistry, 
we term organic any compound which in its constitution is 
proven to be derived from the fundamental compounds of carbon 
and hydr(^n, the hydrocarbons. As such, the organic com- 
pounds present in plants and animals contain, in most cases, 
146 
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the elements carbon, hydrogen and oxygen with nitrogen and 
s<mietimes also stdphur and phosphorus in the important group 
of the proteins. Some few other elements may also occur in 
strictly organic combination, but these six elements are the con- 
stituents of practically all of the organic compounds of both 
plants and animals. 

The inoi^anic compounds present in plants and animals con- 
sist mainly of the metallic elements, potassium (K), sodium 
(Na), calcium (Ca), magnesium (Mg) and iron (Fe), in com- 
bination, mostly as salts, with the nonmetallic elements chlcKine 
(CI), sulphur (S) , phosphorus (P), nitrogen (N) and oxygen (O). 
Aluminium (Al), arsenic (As) and some others may also be 
present. It is not always possible to determine whether these 
elements that we consider inorganic are present in the living 
plant or animal in true inorganic combination as salts or whether 
they really are part of a true organic compound containing also 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, etc. We know, for ex- 
ample, that in the blood, urine and gastric juice of animals we 
find such compounds as sodium chloride, calcium phosphate 
and hydrochloric acid, which are evidently present as such in 
these liquids. On the other hand we believe that in the blood 
the iron which is present is unquestionably in the form of a true 
organic compound, a protein known as hamoglobin. Also in 
chlorophyll, a constituent of green leaves, magnesium is present 
as part of a true oi^anic compound, and in milk the metallic 
element calcium is present as part of one of the protein constit- 
uents. Thus, if we should consider as organic any substance 
present as part of the living material of a plant or animal, it is 
probable that most of the inorganic elements mentioned should 
be classed as in organic combination. 

Volatile and IfonvoUtile Constituents. — The separation of 
the constituents of plants and animals into organic and in- 
organic may be easily accomplished in an approximate way by 
simply burning the plant or animal substance in the air. When 
thus burned in the air the organic constituents consisting in 
general of the six elements previously mentioned are converted 
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by oxidation into gaseous or volatUe products which disappear, 
while the inorganic constituents are converted into nonvolatile 
compounds which remain. Thus, generally speaking, the 
organic constituents yield volatile products on burning, and the 
inorganic constituents yield nonvolatile. 

If we were dealing with pure organic constituents by them- 
selves, such as pure carbohydrates, fats or proteins, we should 
find this to be wholly true. On burning in air the carbon would 
be converted into carbon dioxide gas, CO], the hydrogen into 
water, HiO, the nitrogen into free nitrogen, N, the sulphur would 
yield the gas sulphur dioxide, S0», and the phosphorus would be 
oxidized to phosphorus pentoxide, PjOs, a solid. All of these 
products, whether gases, liquids or solids, would be volatilized 
at the temperature of the combustion and would thus disap- 
pear. In a like manner the pure inorganic constituents by 
themselves would be left on burning in the form of oxides, 
carbonates, chlorides, sulphates, nitrates or phosphates, depending 
largely upon the original form in which they were present. 

However, on burning any mixed plant or animal material 
the two sets of products are present together and a sharp sepa- 
ration does not take place. All of the hydrogen of the organic 
constituents disappears in the form of water vapor. A large 
part of the carbon likewise goes off as carbon dioxide gas. 
Some of the carbon dioxide, however, which is formed from the 
carbon of oi^nic compounds, in the presence of the metallic 
elements of the inorganic constituents, unites with the oxides 
of these metals and remains as nonvolatile carbonates, e.g. 
potassium carbonate, KsCO». The sulphur and nitrogen also, 
instead of being completely volatilized, combine with the metal 
oxides as sulphates and nitrates, e.g. sodium sulphate, NaiSO*, 
potasdum nitrate, KNOj. Likewise, the phosphorus from 
organic compounds will not volatilize, but will remain non- 
volatile as a phosphate of some metal, e.g. calcium phosphate, 
Caa(P04)2. Also any iron, calcium or other metallic element, 
although present as part of a true organic compound, will re- 
main after combustion in the form of some nonvolatile salt. 
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Ash. — On burning a plant or animal substance the non- 
volatile products as described above will be left in the form of a 
gray or white ash. This ash represents the nonvolatile products 
of the combustion and contains all of the inorgamc constituents 
and some part at least of the carbon, nitrc^en, sulphur and phos- 
phorus of the organic constituents ta^iher with any metallic 
elements which may have been present in organic combination. 
Therefore, this simple separation of a plant or animal substance 
into volatile and nonvolatile products does not correspond 
exactly to the organic and inorgamc constituents present. It 
does, however, indicate ^proximately their relative amounts. 

On making such a separation of the volatile and nonvolatile 
products of combustion and determinii^ the amounts present, 
it is found that the organic constituents yielding volatile products 
are much in excess of the inorganic constituents which yield 
the nonvolatile products, or ash. The number of different 
elements present in the latter are more than those in the former. 

The table on pages 150-151 gives some results of the deter- 
mination of volatile and nonvolatile or ash constituents in some 
common plant materials. 

We have thus shown that plants and animals consist of both 
organic and inoi^;amc constituents. The two classes of ma- 
terials are, therefore, both essential to the life of the organism. 
In animals, the skeleton portion of vertebrate animals is largely 
inorganic, being chiefly calcium phosphate, Cai(PO0i. The 
other inorganic constituents are found mostly ia the liquids or 
secretions of the animal body such as blood, milk, urine and the 
digestive fluids. All of these inorganic substances play an 
inqwrtant rflle in the life of the animal. Their action is, how- 
ever, not well understood m most cases and is at least distinctly 
different from the action of the organic constituents. We shall, 
therefore, not consider them in detail, simply stating that in the 
animal body they are formed from the inorganic materials in 
the food which the animal eats. 

In plants the inorganic constituents are related directly to 
the soil, from which source the plant obtains its food material 
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TABLE V 
Volatile and Nonvolatile CoNsmnEms 



FUHT M Fuun 



StsghumET 
Buky. . 



Wbcot middliDgB , , 
Wbut bnn .... 
Maiic aulka (green) . 
MiiB lUlks (cutkI) . 
MhIu Htover [cuied) . 
Mslie foddu (green) . 
Maixe fodder (cured) . 

Wheat sUaw 
Oat sCnw . 

Timotliy hay 
Kcddovcr, grau 
Reddoverhpy 
Alfalfa., gaa 
AUallahay . 
Cowpen (fnah) 
Cowpea (cured) 
Cowpea (peal only) 
Soja beane (f reah) 
Soja beau (bun o 

Street potatOM . 



Sugar beets ■ 



>4 (9'M) 

■o-J (lo.js) 

(ii.ri) 

(Ma) 

11.6 (9.3a) 

(7M 



1-9 dw) 

1.8 (1.0) 
s-i CI-7S) 
1-4C3-04) 

r.9 (,.rB) 
3.0 (3.96) 



8T.3 
S9-S 

S7.7 (38.11) 

87-7 (8t.«) 

8S.1 (86.54) 

86.7 (87.64) 

86.S (88.44) 

86.0 (88.11) 

87.1 
84-6 



», p. 33) 
K). 12-19 
JO. p. 33) 

w, p.33) 

JO, p. 41) 

«! p. 36) 

JO, p. 3i) 



S W., pp. iJ-19 
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PuinoaPtun 


WATa 


Asa 


VOMTIIX 

OiHu TSak 
Wam» 




PSS. ■.■.:■.■■. 
»'-. : : : ; : 

.;|Cabb.ge 

AA.p«.gu* 

ASpinich 

yBgrley, malt spmuta . . 
;,Glntenm«l 

Linaeed meal (new pro- 

ceo) 

Flaxseed (gnmnd) . . 

Caitor ofl bean . . . . 

Sraamewcd 

KipeKed 

Cacao bean (oubeUed) . 

Coconut 

Palm nut (kemet) . . . 

Engliita walnut (drV) i '■ 

Peanut 

OUve{pulp) 

Olive Ked (wilboutibeU) 

Awk 

Peach 

SUlwhaiy 

Pin«Md» 

O.U.C :::::: 

I-emoD 

SS^ : ; : : : 

Cotton fiber (American) 

Caaaavaroot . . . . 


90.9 

M.6 

8MS 

94^ 
9.6 

8.9 
6-S 

s 

1.1 

14.1 

6.1 
84-1 
S3.0 
S7.0 
89.3 
84^ 
19.1 


0.8 

0.6 
1.4 

S.8 
4.S 

£ 

1.B 
1.8 

• * 

1.1 

0.4 
O.S 


8.7 

Itt4 
8.0 

84^1 

89.T 
8S.3 
84^ 

84.1 

86.8 
86.3 

ll 

89*6 

SI 

91.1 

9D.O 

91^6 
laj 

39^ 


.AW., pp. 11-19 
. A W., pp. 11-19 
. & W., H>. it-19 
.&W..WM1-19 
. A W.. pp. 11-19 
.&W., pp. 11-19 

:ii::i;5; 

.AW., pp. .^19 
.AW., pp. 11-19 
.AW., pp. 11-19 

Kflnig, p. 606 
Kanig. p. 6.J 
KOnig. p. 613 
Ktinig. p. 613 
KOnig, p. 60J 
KBaig. p. iM. 
Cwilg. p. 6.6 
K»mg,p.6.4 
ESnig, p. 616 
KOaig. p. 611 
K«nig, p. 6ii 
Mdinui, p. 391 
MoBnari, p. 391 
KOnig, p. S13 
Kflnig, p. B19 
Kflnig. p. 840 
J. AW., p. 91 
Kflnig, p. 851 
Kflnig, p. 849 
Kflnig, p. 849 
KOnig, p. 843 

HOI), p. 119 
Kflnig, p. 1495 



"J.ftW."; Jenkin* A Winton, American Feeding Stub, U.S. Dept.Agr.O.KS.E 
1891. "KAiig": Cberaie do Heiuch. Nihr. a. Genuaamittel, vierle Aul. 1903. 
lie" : Cbamberlam, Feeding Value of Cercali, U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. Cbem. Bui. iio 
"Molinari": Molinari, General and Industrial Organic Cbemiiti?, Esg. Ed. 1913. "] 
WO " : Haaa A HOI, Cbemistiy oi Plant Product 1914- 
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of this character. Id the soil this inorganic food is present in 
the form of salts, principally as nitrates, phosphates, chlorides 
and sulphates of potassium, sodium, calcium and magnesium. 
These salts constitute what is termed the soil plant food. 
They are also the constituents of substances used to supply an 
abundance of soil plant food in the form of manure or commer- 
cial fertilizers, the latter being mostly of three kinds, viz. 
nitrate, phosphate and potassium salts. All of this relationship 
of the plant to the soil and to fertilizers is part of the study of 
Jnorganic Agricultural Chemistry. We shall, therefore, not 
say anything further in regard to the inorganic constituents of 
plants and give only slight references to the inorganic constit- 
uents of animals. The chapters which follow will deal pri- 
marily with the organic constituents and will endeavor to show, 
by general and well-established facts, how these constituents 
are produced, what their function is and how this function is 
carried out. 

EXPERtMENT STUDY XXVI 
Organic and Inorganic Constituents of Plants and Animals 

(i) Organic or Volatile Constituents, (a) Place i.o g. of pure dry 
wheat starch or potato starch in a porcelain crucible or evaporating 
diah. Heat the dish gradually witli low flame. Note charring of 
the starch, indicating free carbon. As fumes are given off hold a test 
tube, dry on outside but half fuU of cold water, in the vapor. Kote 
d^Kisit of water vapor. Increase the heating, and hold in the vs^wr 
a. glass tube that has been dipped in limewater. A cloudy appear- 
ance of the limewater on the tube shows presence of carbon dioxide 
in the vapor. Continue to heat with full flame until all free carbon 
has disappeared. What is the source of carbon ? What has become 
of it? Wliat other dements are shown to have been present in the 
starch? Is there any ash left? (b) Repeat the experiment, using 
pure fat, e.g. lard or cottonseed oil. (c) Repeat again, using pure 
protein, e.g. white of egg or wheat gluten. 

(a) Liorganlc or Ronvolatile ConstltnentB. (a) Weigh a small 
porcelain evaporating dish that has been previously cleaned, dried 
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by heat and cooled In a desiccator. Wei^ into this di^ lo.o g. ot 
dry grass, straw or leaves. Heat the dish slowly, testing the volatile 
products as in (i). Heat with full dame until all free carbon has been 
oxidized. When only a light gray ash b left, cool the dish in a desic- 
cator and weigh. Subtract the weight of the dish from the weight 
of dish and ash to obtain the wei^t of ash. Calculate the per cent 
in the original material. The difference between this and loo per 
cent win give the per cent of volatile or organic constituents in the 
original substance. In the ash obtained from most mixed plant and 
animal materials we may show the presence of the following metallic 
elements and salts: (i) sodium, Na, potas^um, £, calcium, Ca, 
magnesium, Mg, carbonates, NasCOi, nitrates, KNC^, phosphates, 
NajPO,, sulphates, KjSOi, chlorides, NaCl. 

(J>) Evaporate as c.c. of milk, blood, urine car saliva slowly to dry- 
ness and r^eat (a) with dry residue. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE LlVino CELL AND ITS FOOD 

r Plant and Animal Cell AUke. — At the very beginning of our 

study of the chemical processes of plants and animals we must 
empha^ze the important fundamental fact that, as Iwmg 
organisms the plant and the animal are alike. Each individual 
plant and each individual animal is composed of an segrega- 
tion of simple cells, and the fundamental chemical processes of 
these livii^ cells are alike. The life of the complex individual 
is but the total of the lives of all the cells of which it is composed. 
Thus, to understand the chemical processes of the individual 
> we must first understand the chemical processes of the living cell. 
"*"" We do not wish to give the impression that the whole ques- 
tion of life is simply one of chemical reaction. We may under- 
stand the chemical reactions which take place tc^ether with the 
physical conditions under which they occur without being able 
to explain the phenomenon of life itself. As a great German 
biochemist has said,' " Physiology cannot really be identical with 
the chemistry and physics of living organisms," Furthennore 
it is only a small part of the reactions involved in livii^ organ- 
isms which we as yet do understand or which are so clearly demon- 
strated that they are proper subjects for discussion in this study. 
Compo^tion of the Cell. — Biologically considered the living 
I cell is characterized by containing the substance known as pro- 
' toplasm. This substance is essential to living matter. Chemi- 
cally its composition is not definitely known, but it has been 
defined as a solution of protein containing also carbohydrates, 
fats and inorganic salts, either in solution or colloidal suspen- 
sion. Thus all living matter contains these three groups of 
) organic compoimds, carbohydrates, fats and proteins. 
~* ' Cispek, "Chemica] Pbenomeiu in Life," iqii. 

»S4 
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Cell Energy and Cell Food. — The living cell, whether plant 
or animal, performs its function of life through the agency of 
energy which is set free by its utilization of food supplied to HJ 
from without When we study later the peculiar processes or 
functions of plants which differentiate them from the jtniTTia ls 
we shall find that the ultimate source of this energy is the sun. 
For the present, however, and so far as the cell itself is coii-~^ 
ceraed, the source of the cell's energy is its food. We have just 
stated that the cell is composed of carbohydrates, fats and pro- 
teins and inorganic salts. It is dear, therefore, that the food 
of the cell must contain these same substances. So far as we 
know the inorganic constituents of the cell or of the cell food 
have nothing to do, at least directly, with the energy of the cell. 
In its energy relationship, therefore, the food of the cell is 
wholly organic of the three groups of compounds mentioned. / 
This is borne out by the fact that the seeds of plants whicK^ 
contain the germ of a new plant have stored within them all 
of these constituents, and these are used by the developing 
embryo as food. Also all animals require as food, not one 
only, but all of these groups of compounds. 

Food as Energy Material. — How then do these ot^anic 
substances which we may term energy food yield this energy to 
the living cell and thus to the whole living organism ? If we 
recall the chemical composition and constitution of these com- I 
pounds we see that they are alike in being complex compounds 
of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, with nitrogen in addition to 
these in the proteins. The percentage composition of the three 
groups of compounds is : -,. ' ^ 





Fiis 


Piomin 


CSM* (Glucose) 


C„H,rf). (Glyceryl tri- 




C. 40.00 per cent 


75-93 pet cent 


Si.oo-SS-oo per cent 


H. 6.66 per cent 


11.16 per cent 


6.00- 7.00 per cent 


0. S3.33 per cent 


11.91 percent 


ao.oo-asoo pet cent 






rs.00-17.6 per cent 


S. 





0.3 - i-S per cent 
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They all contain large amounts of carbon and hydrogen in 
proportion to the oxygen. This is not so clear from the per- 
centage composition as when we consider the atomic relations 
of the elements present. The two elements, carbon and 
hydrogen, unite readily with oxygen, formii^ carbon dioxide, 
COi, water, HjO. In the carbohydrates only, in which 
oxygen is in the greatest amount and hydrogen the least, is 
there enough oxygen to combine with the hydrc^en when the 
compound is decomposed. When therefore these compoimds 
are brought in contact with free oxygen under certain condi- 
tions, e.g. at raised temperatures or through the agency of 
enzymes, then the carbon and the excess hydrogen will become 
oxidized or, as we say, the substance bums. This reaction is 
the basis for the characterization of these organic constituents 
ol plants and animals as volatile or combustible. Now when 
this reaction of oxidation takes place and the complex com- 
pounds are thus decomposed into simpler oxygen compounds, 
energy is set free. We indicate this in the reaction by writing 
it as follows, usii^ the carbohydrate glucose as our example : 

CeH]sO« +60ii-»-6COii-|-6 H^ -|- energy 

Each of the other compounds, viz. fats and proteins, under- 
goes a similar oxidation with the liberation of energy. We shall 
find later that each of the three compounds yields, per gram 

I or ounce of substance, a different but definite amount of energy. 

^ Oxidation of Food. — Now when the living cell utilizes its 
. I food, this reaction of oxidation takes place and energy is set 
free, and it is this energy that is the energy of the living ceil. The 
reaction is not always as simple as we have written it and it 
may take place only partially or in several steps, but the result 
is the liberation of a whole or a part of the energy of such a 
complete reaction. 

Heat and Work. — In the reaction as it takes place in the 
air or in oxygen, the energy liberated manifests itself in the form 
of heat, i.e. the substance bums. Such a manifestation of the 
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energy is not, however, always the result. When the oxidation 
occurs in the cell it is probably always due to the influence of 
enzymes, and the energy set free may be in the form of heat 
which is not accompanied with burning, as we ordinarily think 
of it, but in the form of heat that maintains a certain temper- 
ature such as the body heat of warm-blooded animals. The 
energy may not, however, produce heat at all, but may be 
manifested in the form of muscular work, as in the case of ani- 
mals or of work not exactly muscular but which may be called 
cellular, such as is required in the growth of large plants or trees. 

The fundamental chemical reaction of living cells, then, is the 
oxidation of the complex organic compounds of the food to simple 
compounds vnlh the liberation of energy, which energy is the 
basb of the livii^ process manifesting itself as beat or work in 
the various functions and properties of the living organism 1 
whether the organism is plant or animal. "^ 

Food as Building Material. — Not only must the living cell 
be furnished with food which by oxidation yields energy, but it 
must also utilize its food for building up Us own substance. This 
will necessarily be much greater in the cases of young and rapidly . . 
growing organisms, but in all organisms cell substance is con- v 
tinually used up in the life process and new building material 
must be supplied. We cannot state as a positive fact that all 
food is first converted into cell substance or, as we say, body 
substance, before it is oxidized, but it is at leas£ probable that 
this is 90. We know that if an animal is deprived of food it 
utilizes its own body substance, which is torn down and oxidized, 
thus yielding the energy necessary for life. — 1 , 

Function of Food. — Thus the function of food may be con- ^ 
sidered as tw6fold, i.e. to build body or cell substance and to . '^ 
furnish energy. — " 

Plants and Animals Compared 
Each plant or animal of the higher forms, and it is only these 
higher forms that we shall consider, is a very complex individual. ^ ' 
The single cells of which the organism is composed do not per- ' :■ 
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form their functions separately, but are united into different 
tissues and organs, and the functions of the various tissues and 
organs are very different. Thus, while as stated above the indi- 
vidual cells are alike in their fundamental chemical processes, 
the net result of the processes of all the cells, or, as we may 
say, the predominating reaction, is distinctly different so that the 
single plant bears little resemblance to the single animal. 

In the animal oi^anism, particularly in the mature animal, 
as we shall find, the two functions of food are practically re- 
solved into one, for food material which is converted into body 
substance is eventually oxidized for the production of energy. 
Only a small part of the food is utilized to build body substance 
which is not later oxidized, and this material is largely the in- 
organic portion. The net result of the physiological processes of 
animals or, as we may say, the predominating physiological 
process of animals, is the utilizatiott of food for the production of 
energy and this energy is manifested as animal work or animal 
heat. In the plant organism, however, the two functions re- 
main more distinct. Only a small part of the food is utilized 
for the production of energy. The greater part is built up by 
means of this energy into body substance which becomes either 
reserve food or structural material. The n^ result of the phys- 
iological processes of plants is thus the formation of body sub- 
stance. These distinctly different net results are correlated 
with distinctly different physiological processes in plants and 
animab which differentiate them from each other and which 
we shall consider later as we study each kind of organism. 

With these distinct differences between plants and animals 
which we shall discuss we must not lose sight of the fact, first 
stated at the beginning of this chapter, that in thdr fundamental 
reaction plant cells and animal cells are alike, and this funda- 
mental reaction is the oxidation of the three organic food con- 
stituents, whereby energy is liberated and this energy is the 
energy of the life process. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ANIMAL FOOD AND NUTRITION 
DIGESTION AND ABSORPTION 

ANIMAL FOOD _^ 

We have now to consider the question as to how and in 
what form the food readies the ceUJand how the fundamental 
oxidation reaction is brought about. It is impossible to in- 
vestigate these processes with the single ceU, but as the animal 
organism as a whole utilizes its food for the production of energy 
just as the single cell does, we are able to understand the chemical 
reactions by which food is eventually converted into energy by 
making a study of the way in which it is accomplished in the 
animal body. Furthermore, it is not possible to study these 
processes in the plant with the same detail that we can in the 
animal for the simple reason that they have not yet been worked 
out in the plant, because in the plant they are masked or over- 
shadowed by the predominating constructive processes. { We 
shall, therefore, turn our attention from the single cell as such, 
« w biab j ft-irfitar-Tirits- faBdaM e B t al cfanmcd {wacesse&iB both 
plinti Tiiil ""'t-J" to the consideration and study of the animal 
as a whole and the chemical processes by which it utilizes its , 
food mn*""'i'-rrim?''^y lor the UbcMtieB' ef-cseig^ — ' 

Deflnitioii of Food. — As we have previously stated in a 
general way, the chemical composition of the animal body 
while it is made up of very complex individual compounds is, 
nevertheless, simple in that they are all comprised in the three 
groups, carbohydrates, fats and proteins, together with some 
inorganic salts. These latter are found mostly in the skeleton 
part of vertebrate animals and in small amounts in the various 
animal fluids, where they perform important fimctions, but in 
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whicb fuDctioDs they bear no direct relation to the energy of 
the living animal. Different animals and different organs of 
the same animal contain different individual compounds of the 
three groups, but, considered as a whole, and in general, the 
living cellular portions of the animal body are composed of 
carbohydrates, fats and proteins. It will thus be natural to 
find that the organic or energy food of animals consists of these 
three groups of compounds, for out of these food materials the 
body substance of the animal must be formed and from them 
the energy of the ijniTnfll is derived. 
T"^ Animal food hnoliw n defined as " anything, which taken into 
the animal body is utilized by the animal for the building up of 
body substance or for the production of energy." 

Utilizadon of Food. — In order that the miscellaneous food 
may thus be utilized to build cellular material or to furnish 
energy by oxidation, it is necessary for it to undergo certain 
changes. In other words, the food material must fit the condi- 
tions of the animal body. The changes which the food thus 
undergoes are included in the various processes known by the 
general name of digestion. 

After the food has been put in the proper condition by the 
processes erf digestion, it must then be taken up by the circulatiog 
fluid of the body and conveyed to the cells and organs where 
later changes occur. This process is known as absorption. 
The digested and absorbed food then undergoes other changes 
necessary for conversion into body substance or for oxidation. 
These changes are included in the processes known as metabolism. 
The final change in metabolism is alwa)'3 oxidation with the 
hberation of energy and the formation of certain waste prod- 
ucts. These waste products are then eliminated from the body 
by the processes of excretion. 

Thus the food is subjected to the two main processes of 
digestion and metabolism, with the secondary processes of 
absorption and excretion. For the purpose of considering the 
food of animals we may, therefore, divide the animal body into 
four r^ons, viz. (a) the region of digestion, where the food is 
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converted into conditions necessary for absoiption and metabo- 
lism, (6) the region of absoiptioD, where the digested food is 
taken up and conveyed to the cells, (c) the region of metabolism, 
where the digested and absorbed food is built up into body 
substance, or is oxidized, (<fl the region of excretion, where the 
products of metabolism are removed from the body. It must 
be noted that these are not regions defined anatomically by 
location in certain organs but by the process which takes place. 

We shall now consider each one of these processes in the order 
in which they take place in the animal body. In the following 
discussion of the physiological processes of animals the facts 
refer primarily to human beings. In general they apply also 
to domestic animals, but in cases where they are known to be 
different some qualifying statement will be made. 

Mastication or Chewing. — The mastication of the food in 
the mouth, or in other regions where this is accomplished in 
some animals, as the gizzard of fowls, is not, strictly speaking, 
part of the process of digestion. In most cases it must precede 
digestion and is part of the physical operation by which the 
food is obtained and introduced into the animal body in a proper 
condition for digestion. It results in the finer division of the 
food substance so that it will be in such a physical condition 
that digestive juices may act upon it. It will naturally vary as 
the character of the food substances varies. In the case of 
liquid foods or foods already in solution no mastication is neces- 
sary. . We must caution against assuming from what has 
previously been said that all soluble substances are on that 
account already digested and do not need digestive action. A 
soluble substance, as we shall soon explain, may or may not be 
subject to digestion. For each food constituent there is a final 
form which it must assume before it can be absorbed and 
metabolized. The food material in a few cases may be aheady 
in this form, but it may also be readily soluble and still require 
digestion. The solid foods require more or less thorough 
mastication in order to make them subject, under the best 
conditions, to digestive action. Plainly, the tougher and 
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harder the solid food the more thorough must be the mastica- 
tion. This is why the food of herbivorous animals like the 
horse and cow must be subject to the most thorough mastica- 
tion, and in the latter animal and other ruminants is subject 
to a second mastication. Mastication in all the common 
animals, except the fowls, takes place in the mouth by means 
of the teeth. Thus we find that animals which naturally eat 
the tougher foods, like raw plants, ^have the more elaborate 
and stronger masticating teeth. 

Digestion. — The animal body is composed of material 
more or less saturated with water. All of the body fluids are 
water solutions or suspensions and the cells contain water 
solutions. The cell walls are membranes permeable to water 
and semipermeable to substances in solution. A living cell 
which is thoroughly dried becomes dead as a consequence. 
The whole body may thus be considered as a water system. 
Thus solubility in water and permeabUity through cellular 
membranes are necessary conditions for food material that is to 
be absorbed and built up into body substance. Of the three 
organic food constituents the carbohydrates are the only ones 
that are soluble in water to any extent. Even of the carbo- 
hydrates the most widely distributed member considered as a 
food is starch which is insoluble. The fats are wholly in- 
soluble and of the proteins only one group, viz. the albumins, 
is soluble in water. The conversion of the insoluble forms of 
food material into soluble is thus essential and is brought about 
by the process of digestion. 

Not only, however, must the food material be soluble, but 
it must be brought into certain definite forms so that the sub- 
sequent changes of metabolism may take place. This may be 
illustrated by the fact that though cane sugar and milk sugar 
are soluble compounds they, nevertheless, midergo digestive 
changes, because in their unchanged character they cannot be 
built up into body substance or oxidized. 

We may, therefore, say that the object of digestion is two- 
fold: first, to convert insoluble food materials into soluble com- 
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pounds in order to meet the conditions of a system saturated 
with water; second, to convert the miscellaneous food material 
into certain uniform compounds to meet the conditions of 
further metabolic change. 

So far as we know the inorganic compounds which serve as 
food do not require digestive action, so that the process of 
digestion has to do entirely with the organic constituents. 
In the following discussion we shall take up each one of the 
three organic food constituents by itself and consider £rst the 
digestion of carbohydrates, next the digestion of proteins and 
then the digestion of fats. Of course, with a mixed food such 
as almost all food substances are, separate digestion does not 
take place, the entire food mass being digested more or less at 
the same time. However, as we shall find, each constituent 
is acted upon by certain digestive enzymes which act upon it 
alone, so that in order to avoid seeming confusion we shall 
treat them as separate actions. 

Digestive Region. — The digestive region in animals begins 
with the mouth and continues through the stomach and the 
small intestine. In man practically no digestive action takes 
place in the large intestine. The entire digestive tract, or ali- 
mentary canal, as it is termed, consists of (a) mouth, (b) esopk- 
o-gus, (c) stomach, (d) small intestine, (e) large intestine, with 
several contributory organs which connect with it, e.g. pan- 
creas and gall bladder. By the time the food mass reaches the 
large intestine practically all of the food capable of digestion 
has been digested and absorbed into the circulation through the 
cell membranes of the digestive tract 

DIGESTION OF CARBOHYDRATES 
The carbohydrate food materials belong to the three dasses 
of carbohydrates, viz. : 

Monosaccharoses, typified by glucose and fructose sugars ; 
Disaccharoses, typified by cane sugar, milk sugar and malt sugar ; 
Polysaccharoses not sugars, typified by starch and cellulose. 
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MoaosaccharoBes the Final Product of tbe Digestion of 
Carbohydrates. — The digestive action upon carbohydrates 
consists in their conversion into the final form of one of the 
three monosaccliaroses, viz. glucose, fructose or galactose, CbHuO«. 
These simple sugars, therefore, are the only carbohydrate foods 
which do not require digestion, but are directly absorbed as they 
are. All other forms of carbohydrate food, whether soluble or 
insoluble, must be digested ; and this digestion consists in their 
conversion into one or more of the three named monosaccharoses. 
The chemical reactions involved in the conversion of the disac- 
charoses and polysaccharoses into monosaccharoses have been 
considered in the first section of our study. In the laboratory 
this conversion may be brought about by hydrolysis with dilute 
adds or alkalies. In the animal body it is always accomplished 
by the action of kydrolytic enzymes. In the chapters on carbo- 
hydrates and on enzymes these reactions have all been con- 
sidered, but it is well to review them here before we take up the 
digestive action in the animal body. 

ByUxotfBia of Disaccberoses and Polysaccharoses. — All of 
the disaccharoses commonly occurring in food, viz. cane sugar, 
pi'iy sugar and malt sugar, are hydrolyzed by particular enzymes 
into monosaccharoses as follows ; 

CisIW^ii + ItO by sucrase (invertase) -*- CsHuOa + C*HuO« 

Cane •ugor GIucok Fructow 

CuHaOii + HjO by lactase -*■ CiJIuO, + CtHaOa 

Milt sugar Glucose GaUctoae 

CiiHeOu + H^ by maltase -•■ 2 C^uO* 

Malt iogai 3 Glucoae 

or maltose 

The polysaccharoses, starch and dextrin, are hydrolyzed by 
enzymes into maltose. Cellulose yields galactose and mannose. 

2 (C«HioOt), + H»0 by ptyalin or diastase -*■ x CuHiiOu 

starch, or dBitrin (animals) (iJauts) Maltose 
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These are the chemical reactions which occur through the 
agency of enzymes in the conversion of carbohydiate food, not 
already in the form of monosaccharoses, into thJs form. 



Saliva, its Ptoperties and Actioa. — Beginning with tBe ) 
mouth let us follow the course of the digestion of carbohydrates ■ 
until they have all reached the assimilable form of one of the 
monosaccharoses. Digestion of carbohydrates in the mouth. 
consists in the conversion of polysaccharoses into maltose by i. 
the action of the two enzymes, piyalin and maitase. The^ 
enzymes are present in the digestive juice known as saliva. 
The saliva b secreted by glands near the mouth known as 
salivary glands, and in man amounts to about 1000 to 1500 c.c. 
per twenty-four hours. The mechanical operation of mastica- 
tion causes the salivary glands to discharge into the mouth the 
Juice saliva. There are several salivary glands each discharg- 
ing a saliva of somewhat different physical character. The 
drier and larger the amount of food mass the more watery is 
the saliva sent to the mouth, while a compact mass of food 
causes the flow of a juice more mucOusy in its character. The 
stimulation of the salivary glands to discharge saliva may be 
brought about by a variety of means. The stimulation may be 
(o) mechanical, as is proven by the flow of saliva caused by 
putting pebbles or sand into a dog's mouth, (6) chemical, as is 
produced when a small amotmt of acid placed in the mouth 
causes a flow of watery saUva for the purpose of dilution or 
ejection, (c) psychical, as is produced when the mere sight of 
food causes the flow of saliva or, as the expression is, " makes 
the mouth water." In addition to these more common stimuli 
the flow of saliva may be broi^ht about by either (i) electrical 
or (e) thermal stimulation. It is not possible to separate sharply 
these diSerent kinds of stimulation or to determine which is 
the particular stimulation most active. In most cases where 
normal food acts, the stimulation will be a combination of 
several of those given. This stimulation of the flow of saliva 
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by these diflerent stimitli typifies in general the flow of all ol 
the digestive juices, which we shall presently consider. Thus 
the character of the food, the particular nature of the stimuli 
exerted and the mastication required regulate the operation of 
salivary mixing. This is because the saliva in addition to con- 
taining ptyalin and maltase, which act chemically on the starch, 
also acts in a mechanical or physical manner and enables the 
food to be swallowed or passed down the esophagus to the 
stomach ; the esophagus actmg merely as a connecting canal 
between the mouth and stomach. Chemically the action of 
salivary digestion is that already given of converting, by the 
action of ptyalin and maltase, all starch into maltose and this 
mto glucose. This is the chief chemical reaction of the saliva 
due to the enzymes present m it. Other carbohydrate food, 
viz. the disaccharoses, caoe sugar and milk sugar, and the 
monosaccharoses are not acted upon at all by the saliva. 

The ordinary saliva, which is the mixed secretion of the differ- 
ent salivary glands, is a thin, more or less sirupy or mucousy 
liquid, having a specific gravity only slightly more than that of 
water, viz. 1.005. T^^^ ^lid matter, therefore, in solution is 
only about 0.5 per cent. The substances present in solution in 
saliva are as follows : 

Enzymes. — The enzymes present are (o) ptyalin, converting 
starch into maltose; {b) maltose, converting maltose into glucose. 
Enzymes, capable of splitting polypeptides, the action of which 
is of only secondary importance, may also be present. 

P^alin and Maltase. — The complete series of changes which 
have been shown to take place when starch is digested by the 
enzymes of saliva are as foUo^ : the starch is first converted 
from its insoluble or colloidal state into a truly soluble form 
known as soluble starch or atmdtdin. This soluble starch still 
gives the blue color with iodine. The soluble starch is then 
converted into dextrin, and several varieties of dextrin are suc- 
cessively produced, viz. (a) erytkrodextrin, which gives a red 
color with iodine; (6) »-, ff- and y-ackroodextrins vrbicli give no 
color with iodine. Following the dextrins there are produced 
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iso-maltose and maltose. The iso-maltose is not formed simply 
from the -y-^'<^c>oil^trini t>ut ^^ ^<^^ ^^<^ of the dextrins 
directly. The fonnation of maltose is the end product of the 
action of the enzyme ptyalin on starch. The action of the 
enzyme maltase, which is also present in saliva, is small in 
amount, and, as we shall see, this enzyme acts more com- 
pletely in another part of the digestive tract. 

Condidons of Salivaiy Action. — The action of ptyalin takes 
place in alkaline, neutral or combined acid solution. The prin- 
cipal action occurs in alkaline solution and the saliva itself is 
of slight alkaline reaction. The alkalinity of saliva is equivalent 
to about 0.1 per cent sodium carbonate, and is due to the 
presence in the saliva of di-sodium phosphate, NajHPO*. While 
p^alin will continue to act in somewhat strong combined 
kydrochloric add solution, its activity b destroyed by the pres- 
ence of 0.003 to 0.006 per cent of free hydrochloric add. 

We ^ould explain at this point the term combined add. 
When protein substances react with free hydrochloric add they 
unite with it as bases forming salts (protein salts). These 
salts ionize differently than free hydrochloric acid or such salts 
as sodium chloride, and thus act in a different way in preventii^ 
the action of ptyalin or as a germicide. This propert^y will be 
referred to again when we consider the action of hydrochloric 
add in the stomach. 

In stronger alkaline solutions than the saliva the action of 
ptyalin is inhibited but not destroyed. The action of saliva 
is better when it is somewhat diluted, to about seven times its 
volume. This fact is not in accord with the often advanced 
claim that water-drinking at mealtime is injurious to digestive 
action. 

Salts. — The second chief group of solid substances present 
in solution In saliva is that of inorganic salts. The prindpal 
salt present is di-sodium phosphate, NatHFOi, already men- 
tioned as the cause of the alkaline reaction of saliva. The 
sodium phosphate present in saliva b the cause of the formation 
of the tartar on the teeth. With the teeth the phosphate forms 
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caldum phosphate which remains soluble when in the form of 
calcium acid phosphate, but is precipitated as insoluble calcium 
phosphate through the action of ammonia present in the breath. 
The tartar also contains various other constituents in addition 
to the calcium phosphate. 

Organic SubstanceB. — In addition to the enzymes and in- 
organic salts saliva also contains several organic substances, 
viz. mucin, urea, an albumin and a globulin. The mucin is the 
most important and is the constituent which gives to saliva its 
mucilaginous character, acting as a lubricant in the passage of 
the food down the esophagus. It is a gtyco-piotein (see p. 
S9)- 

.\ EXPERIMENT STUDY XXVH 

Saliva and Salivary Digestion 

(i) PropertleB. (a) CoUect 35-50 c.c. of saliva on a folded filter 
paper in a funnel, and allow it to filter into a beaker or cylinder. 
Note general properties, (b) With a urinometer, specific gravity 
spindle or other form of hydrometer determine the specific gravity of 
the filtered saliva, (c) Drop a piece of red litmus paper into the 
saliva and a.IIow to stand for some minutes. Note alkaline reaction 
to litmus, (d) Make the Biuret and Millon's test for proteins (Ex- 
periment XVIII, 4, a. c) with 5 c.c. of saliva. 

(a) Isolation and Teat of Uucin. (a) Pour jo c.c. of saliva into 350 
c.c. of strong alcohol (95 %) in a tall beaker or cylinder. Allow to 
stand a day or so. Carefully decant or siphon oS all but a few cubic 
centimeters of the supernatant hquid from the flocculent precipitate 
of mucin. Slowly pour the remainder of the liquid containing the 
mucin upon a small (7 cm.) filter paper in a funnel or filter through a 
Witt plate with filter paper disk on top, Wash the mucin with two 
or three small portions of alcohol and then a little ether. Remove 
paper and scrape ofF the collected mucin with a knife blade, and place 
it on the edge of a porous drying plate to dry. (b) After about 
fifteen minutes take one half of the mucin and divide into three por- 
tions. Make Millon's, Biuret and Xantho-proteic tests for proteins 
(Experiment XVUI, 4, a. b. c). (c) Place the other half of the mucin 
in beaker with 50 c.c. water. Add 5 c.c of concentrated hydrochloric 
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acid, and boil for ten or fifteen minutes to hydrolyze the mucin. 
Neutralize the acid with sodium carbonate and then make Fehling's 
solution test (Experiment XXII, z), by adding sec. of mixed Fehling's 
solutioii to the solution in the beaker and boiling again. A positive 
test for reducing sugar should be obtained. The protein and 
Fehling's solution tests prove mucin to be a conjugated glyco-protein 
(p. 89). 

(3) Action of Saliva on Starch, (a) Make up some fresh starch 
paste (Eiperiment XXIV, 3). (6) To 10 c.c. of this paste add an 
equal volume of water and warm to 35° C, then add i c.c. of saliva 
and keep mixture at 35°-40° C. Immediately remove a drop of the 
mixture, and add to a drop of iodine on a porcelain drop plate. (The 
drop plate should be prepared first by placing a drqj of iodine in 
each cavity.) If no blue color is obtained at the first test, the starch 
paste is too dilute or too much saliva has been added. At intervals 
of one minute repeat the test and follow the transfonnation of starch 
as given on p. 166. When no starch test is obtained with the iodine, 
test s c.c. of the solution with Fehling's solution. A positive test 
proves the hydrolysis of starch to maltose or glucose, (e) Repeat 
(b) , adding before the saliva o. 1 c.c. of concentrated acid. This amount 
of add makes the solution approximately 0.3 per cent add. Note 
the rftect of the acid on the action of the saliva enzymes. 

The Stomach 
In the stomach the only carbohydrate digestion which takes 
place is the continuation of the action of ptyalin which began 
in the mouth. As we shall find when we consider protein diges- 
tion, the stomach juice has an acidity of about 0.2 to 0.3 per 
cent free hydrochloric acid. This is far above the limits of 
acidity destructive to ptyalin which we have just given as 
0.003 to 0.006 per cent. While the stomach juice has this high 
acidity the food mass on entering the stomach does not reach 
this acidity for a considerable length of time. It rests in the 
front or cardiac end of the stomach for a period of time vary- 
ing from one half to two hours before its addity reaches the 
limit of D.003 per cent which destroys the action of ptyalin. 
Within this time salivary d^estion of carbohydrates continues 
in the stomach and ceases when the limit of addity is reached. 
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The Smail IniesHne 

The digestion of carbohydrate food beginning in the mouth 

and ceasii^ in the stomach is taken up again when the food 

' reaches the smaU intestine. The action of the saHvary enzymes 

has been completely destroyed, and the action which is taken 

up again in the small intestine is due to new eDzymes. 

Pancreatic Juic«. Amylop^. — The first enzyme acting on 
carbohydrate food in the intestine is the starch-hydrolyang 
enzyme amyhpsin. This enzyme is present in the pancreatic 
juice which flows into the intestine from the pancreas very near 
the opening from the stomach into the intestine. The action 
of amylopsin is exactly like that of ptyalin, i.e. it hydrolyzes 
starch to maltose through the intermediate stages of dextrin 
and iso-maltose. It is, however, more active than ptyahn. 
The pancreatic juice is like the saliva in being alkaline.ia re- 
action and the amylopsin, like ptyalin, acts best in this medium. 
Any starch or dextrin food which is undigested by the action 
of ptyalin of the saliva is acted upon in the intestine by the 
amylopsin and the resulting product is maltose. Thus, when 
the carbohydrate food materials have been acted upon by both 
ptyalin and amylopsin, it contains only the following sub- 
stances : (a) monosaccharoses, originally present in the food, 
and some glucose formed from maltose by the action of maltase 
in the saliva, (6) disaccharoses, cane sugar and milk sugar, 
originally present in the food and malt sugar in the food <a 
formed from polysaccharoses by the action of ptyalin and 
amylopsin. The monosaccharoses now present in the food 
mass need no further digestion. The disaccharoses, however, 
all need to be hydrolyzed to monosaccharoses before digestion 
is complete. It is interesting to note that amylopsin is not 
present in the pancreatic juice of infants for the first few weeks 
after birth, which explains their inability to digest starch. 

Intestinal Juice. — The hydrolysis of the three disaccharoses 
is accomphshed by three enzymes which are present in the 
intestinal juice secreted by the cells of the mucous lining of the 
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smaU intestine and by them discharged upon the food mass at 
about the same time or very soon after it has been mixed with 
the pancreatic juice. These two digestive juices act more or 
less together upon the food mass. The intestinal juice is also 
termed succm eniericus. 

The three enzymes of the intestinal juice which hydrolyze 
disaccharoses are : 
Sucrase or InTertase, which hydrolyzes cane sugar (sucrose) 

to glucose and fructose. 
Moltase, which hydrolyzes malt sugar (maltose) to glucose. 
Lactase, which hydrolyzes milk sugar (lactose) to glucose 
and galactose. 

The intestinal juice is alkaline to methyl orange and con- 
tains no free hydrochloric or other strong acid. The enzymes 
present act in media of this reaction. 

The digestion of carbohydrate food is now completed and the 
£nal products are glucose, fructose and galactose : the three most 
common monosaccharoses. These three are all diSusible 
through the cellular membranes of the digestive tract and as 
such they pass into the drculatory system ready to take up 
the metabolic changes by which they form body substance or 
yield energy. 

DIGESTION OF PROTEINS 

The protein food of animals may consist of eitGer animal or 
vegetable proteins or both. These different proteins are alike 
in most respects, and any difference in them shows itself mainly 
in the products of digestion and does not concern the d^estive 
process itself. The digestive enzymes acting upon protein 
food act alike, so far as we know, on both classes. 

The chemical changes occurring in the digestion of protein 
food are analogous to those that take place with carbohydrates, 
i.e. they are hydrolytic. In the laboratory proteins may be 
hydrolyzed by boiling with adds or alkalies and the products 
obtained are eventually amino-adds such as glycine (amino- 
acetic acid), etc. This same hydrolysis of proteins may be 
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brought about by enzymes, but in such actions several inter- 
mediate products have been Isolated, known as proteoses, 
peptones and polypeptides. In the classification of proteins 
these are termed secondary derived proteins as they still possess 
certain protein characters. The final products of both add 
and enzyme hydrolysis, the amino-adds, are definite nonprotein 
compounds. 

Tke Stotnach 

The digestion of protein food begins in the stomach, prac- 
tically no digestion of these food constituents taking place in 
the mouth, by the action of sahvary enzymes. The protein 
digestion in the stomach b brought about by the action of^t^o 
eiu^aues, gastric rennin and pepsin, both contained in the 
stomach juice known as gastric juice. 

Gastric Jidce. — The gastric juice is secreted by two sets of 
gastric glands present in two regions of the mucous lining of 
the stomach, and flows into the stomach when certain stimu- 
lation occurs. This stimulation is usually either chemical, 
due to the character of the food mass, such as presence of water, 
milk or food juices, or psychical, due to the psychic influence of 
si^t, thought or taste of food. It has been found that water 
in the stomach stimulates the flow of gastric juice and that 
water taken at mealtimes is benefldal rather than injurious 
to the action of gastric digestion. This agrees also with the 
fact previoiisly referred to in connection with the influence of 
water upon the action of salivary digestion. 

Gastric juice is a thin liquid varying considerably in specific 
gravity from i-ooi to i,oio. It contains from 2 to 3 per cent 
of sohd matter. The chief substances present in gastric juice 
are enzymes, free hydrochloric add and inorganic salts. The 
distinctive property of gastric juice is its acidity due to the 
free hydrochloric add, and equaling 0.2 to 0.3 per cent. 

Enzymes. — The enzymes found in gastric juice are of three 
classes, two of which act upon proteins and one, gastric lipase, 
acts upon fats. The protein enzymes are : 
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Gastric Rennln. — This enzyme is not a protein-hydrdyzing 
\y' enzyme, but a protein-coogMiaftwg enzyme. It acts upon milk 
caseinogen; the form of casein present in milk, and converts 
it into soluble casein and a proteose body. The soluble casein 
reacts with caldum salts forming calcium casein or trtie casein, 
which is insoluble and is precipitated as a curd or coagulum. 
Gastric rennin acts best in acid media equal to the acidity of 
gastric juice. 

Pepsin. — The most important enzyme of the gastric juice 
— is pepsin, which is a true protein-hydrolyzing or proteolytic 
enzyme. The enzyme does not occur as such in the cells 
where it is secreted, but is present there in the form of its 
mother substance or zymogen, known as pepsinogen. Fepsin- 
(^en is activated or converted into pepsin enzyme by the action 
of the free hydrochloric add present in the gastric juice. Pepsin 
acts best in acid media, the amount of addity varying with the 
character of the protein to be hydrolyzed. Fibrin protein is 
digested better by pepsin when the acidity is 0.0S to 0.10 per 
cent, while coagulated egg albumen requires an addity of 0.35 
per cent The hydrolysis of protein by means of the enzyme 
pepsin yields as products not only the derived proteins, pro- 
^ teoses and peptones, but also amino-adds. It is probable that 
in the stomach, however, the derived proteins, proteoses and 
peptones are the chief hydrolytic products varying more or 
less with the character of the protein food. Therefore, when 
the protein food has passed through the stomach, it is more or 
less completely converted into proteoses and peptones with some 
amino-acids and some unhydrolyzed protein. 

Hydrochloric Acid. — As has been stated the distinctive 
character of gastric juice is its relatively strong addity, 0,2 to 
0.3 per cent, due to the presence of free hydrochloric add. 
The origin of this hydrochloric add is not well established, but 
it is probably derived from the chlorides, prindpally sodium 
chloride, present in the blood and may be produced by elec- 
trolytic action or by the action of the lactic add which is also 
present. 
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The function of hydrochloric acid in the gastric juice b also 
somewhat in doubt. It is probably not, as has been supposed, 
to as^t in the hydiolysb of the protein, though the action of 
pepsin itself is best in add solution. Its most important func- 
tion is probably that of a germicide to prevent the action of 
putrefying bacteria. It has been found that hydrochloric 
add of approximately the same strength as that found in the 
gastric juice acts best as a germidde. We have stated that 
free hydrochloric add of much less strength, viz. 0.003 to 
0.006 per cent, destroys the activity of ptyalin. When, how- 
ever, the free hydrochloric add reacts with protein it forms 
protein salts, or, as it is then termed, combined hydrochloric acid. 
This combined add is not nearly so effective as a germidde 
as the free acid. The food mass as it comes from the mouth 
rraiains for some time below 0.003 P^' *^^°t addity as the add 
in the gastric juice first combines with the protein and only 
gradually exerts an influence as free acid, thus destroying 
ptyalin action. Eventually the whole food mass becomes 
saturated with free add of about o.a per cent and is rendered 
germ-resistant while the action of ptyalin is destroyed. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XXVm 
Gastric Digestion 
(i) Action of Pepsin (a) Preparation of Egg Albumen. Cut some 
glass tubing of small diameter (2-3 mm.), in twdve-inch lengths. 
Using a tube as a pipette, suck it one half full of fresh egg album^i. 
Holding the finger over the mouth end, insert the portion containing 
the albumen into a beaker full of water at So'-go" C, keeping the 
finger over the end until the albumen has coagulated. Heat the 
water to 100" and allow the tube to ranain in the water until the 
albumen is thoroughly coagulated. Prepare several tubes in this 
way. When the albumen is all hard lesaove the tubes from the 
water and with a ahaip file scratch and break the tube containing 
coagulated albumen into one half or one fourth inch lengths. 
These sections of tubing containing coagulated albumen are now 
used as test pieces for studying the action of pepsin, (b) Prepare 
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s 10 per cent water solution of commercial pepsin and an approxi- 
mate 0.5 per cent solution of hydrochloric add made by adding 1.5 
CO, concentrated HCl to 100 c.c. water, (c) Take four test tubes and 
place in (i) 5 c.c. pepsin solution + 5 c.c. water (neutral). In tube 

(a) 5 c.c. pepsin solution -f- 5 c.c. 0.5 per cent hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion Capproximately 0.25 per cent add). In tube (3) 5 c.c. pepsin 
solution + 5 c.c. of 0.5 per cent sodium carbonate solution. Into 
each test tube now place a teat section of coagulated egg albumen. 
Put the tubes in an incubator at 38° C. or in a beaker of water kept 
at 38°-4o'' C, and let them remain for an hour or more, noting any 
changes in the albimien. Digestion takes place only in tube (2). 
(d) If desired make similar tests diluting the add so as to make solu- 
tions containing 0.2 per cent add, o.i per cent add and another to 
which i.o c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid has been added. 
Note most favorable acidity, (e) Repeat also with three tubes made 
as tube (3) in (i), keeping one at room temperature, one at 38°-40°C., 
one heated to 100° C. in boiling water, and another immersed in cold 
water lo'-is" C. Note at which temperature digestion is most 
active. Warm the first and last of these tubes to 38°-4o° C. and note 
result. Cool the one heated to boiling down to 38°-4o'' C. and note 
result. Low temperatures inhibit the action of pepsin but do not 
destroy the enzyme. Boiling temperature destroys the eni^mie 
completely. 

(2) Action of Rennln. Use a commercial rennet obtained from a 
dairy laboratory or dissolve a rennet tablet in 10-20 c.c. water. Warm 
100 c.c. of whole milk to 38°-4o° C. and add 2 or 3 drops of the rennet 
solution. Mix slightly and then allow to stand. Note coagulation 
of milk casein. When a good coagulation has formed, break it up 
with a glass rod; decant off the whey and collect the casein on a 
folded filter paper. Press as dry as possible and test a portion of the 
casein for protein by Millon's or Xantho-proteic test (Experiment 
XVin, 4, a. b). Compare with Experiment XXIX. 

The Small ItttesHm 

the most important protein digestion takes place in the 
small intestine by the action of several enzymes present in 
two digestive juices, viz. pancreatic juice, secreted by the 
pancreas, and intestinal juice, secreted by the cells of the mucous 
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lining <A the small intestine. Although we shall con^der these 
two digestive juices and the action of their enzymes separately, 
they act more or less together. 

The chemical reactions taking place when protein food is 
hydrolyzed by the enzymes of these two juices are of the same 
nature as those occurring with pepsin, i.e. the protein is hydro- 
lyzed to amino-acids as the final product. 

Pancreatic Juice. — The pancreatic juice is secreted by the 
pancreas, a contributory organ which is connected with the 
small intestine by a duct known as the dud of Wirzung. This 
duct opens into the small intestine near the opening from the 
stomach to the intestine. This opening is known as the pylorus. 

Hoimones. — The secretion of the pancreatic juice and its 
flow into the intestine for the purpose of digesting the protein 
food, which comes from the stomach, is an exceedingly interest- 
ii^ process involving the action of a new class of substances 
known as hormones. These hormones are ^milar to enzymes 
in some respects, but are not destroyed by boiling. In the 
case of the relation of hormones to pancreatic juice the series 
of actions has been very thoroughly establidied, and it will 
be worth our while to consider them carefully. 

When the food mass has been thoroughly mixed in the stomach 
by means of the peristalUc action of the stomach muscles, it is 
finally passed along to the pyloric region of the stomach, where 
it remains untU its acidity reaches a certain point. In this 
condition the food mass is known as chy?ne. The opening of 
the pylorus and the actual passage of the chyme through it 
is regulated by the acidity of the chyme. When this condition 
is reached the pylorus opens and the chyme enters the small 
intestine, which, for the length of about twelve inches, is known 
as the duodenum (the name signifies twelve). Into this duo- 
denum the duct of Wirzung opens. In the epitheUal cells of 
the lining of the duodenum is a substance or hormone known 
as prosecretin. The hydrochloric acid of the chyme hydrolyzes 
this prosecretin and yields a second hormone known as secretin. 
This hormone secretin is then conveyed by the blood to the 
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pancreas where it acts as a stimulus causing the flow of pan- 
creatic juice. 

The pancreatic juice then passes from the pancreas throuf^ 
the duct of Wirzung to the duodenum. It is a colorless alkaline 
solution amounting in twenty-four hours to about 650 c.c. in 
man. It has a specific gravity of about 1,008 and contains 
about 1.3 per cent solid matter. 

Enzymes. — The most important constituents of the pan- 
creatic juice are the enzymes. These enzymes are of three 
classes, (a) amylolytic or starch-hydrolyzing, viz. amylopsin, 
which we have already considered, (6) protein enzymes, viz. a 
protein-coagulatii^ enzyme, pancreatic rennin, similar to gastric 
rennin, and a protein-hydrolyzing enzyme known as trypsin, 
resembling pepsin, (c) a. fat-hydrolyzii^ enzyme which we shall 
consider later. 

Rennin. — The enzyme pancreaiic rennin, present in the 
pancreatic juice, acts exactly like gastric rennin of the gastric 
juice, coagulating the caseinogen of milk. 

Trypsin. — The most important enzyme of the pancreatic 
jiuce is the proteolytic enzyme trypsin. This enzyme, like 
pepsin, does not exist in the d^estive juice as the enzyme it- 
self, but as the mother substance or zymogen known in this case 
as trypsinogen. When the pancreatic juice reaches the intestine, 
it is unable to hydrolyze protein as has been shown by drawing 
<3S the pancreatic juice from the pancreas by means of a fistular 
opening. In order that the trypsinogen present in the pan- 
creatic juice may become active by conversion into trypsin it 
must be activated by another enzyme which is present in the 
intestinal juice and known as enterokinase. This substance is 
probably an enzyme though differing from them in a certain 
particular in that it seems to act quantitatively upon a definite 
amount of trypsinogen. It is also found to be present in the 
intestinal juice only when pancreatic juice is present. When, 
therefore, pancreatic juice containing trypsinogen becomes 
mixed with intestinal juice, the enterokinase of the latter acti- 
vates the tryp^ogen and the enzyme trypsin is produced. 
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Ttis shows why it is alwajra necessary for the pancreatic juice 
and intestinal juice to act together in the same region and on 
the same food mass. 

The hydrolytic action of trypsin takes place in alkaline 
solutions and is similar to that of pepsin in its chemical nature. 
It differs, however, in the end products of the hydrolysis. 
While pepsin hydrolysis of proteins yields mostly derived 
proteins, proteoses, peptones and polypeptides with a small 
amount of amino-acids, the action of trypsin yields mostly 
amino-acids and only small amounts of the derived proteins. 
Trypsin may produce the amino-acids from either original 
protein or from derived protein. The final result then of the 
action of the enzymes of the pancreatic juice upon protein food 
is to convert them largely into the hnal end products, amino- 
adds. 

It should also be mentioned that according to some authori- 
ties trypdnogen may be activated by calcium salts, while others 
claim that trypsin is formed by the action of calcium salts 
upon another zymc^en than trypsinogen. 

Intestinal Juice. Erepsin. — The juice secreted by the epi- 
thelial cells of the small intestine and known also as succus enteri- 
cus contains another enzyme connected with the digestion of pro- 
teins in addition to the enterokinase just mentioned. This is 
the proteolytic enzyme erepsin. Erepsin differs from the two 
proteolytic enzymes thus far considered in that its action is 
almost wholly upon the derived proteins; proteoses, peptones 
and polypeptides. These compounds are present after protein 
food has been acted upon by pepsin and trypsin, and they are 
hydrolyzed by erepsin to the final end products, amino-acids. 
Erepsin does possess the power of hydrolyzing a few original 
proteins, viz. caseinogen of milk and protamines and histones. 

This completes, therefore, the digestion of protein food, which 
by the combined and supplementary action of the three pro- 
teolytic enzymes, pepsin of the gastric juice, trypsin of the 
pancreatic juice and erepsin of the intesdnal juice, are hydrolyzed 
to the final end products, amino-adds. The protein food is 
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thus converted into soluble and diffusible forms, and is in a 
condition ready for absorption through the digestive tract into 
the circulation. It must not be concluded, however, that no 
absorption of the products of protein digestion takes place until ' 
the intestinal juice has acted upon the food mass. As will be 
shown later when the absorption of the products of digestion 
is considered, this process is a gradual and continual one almost 
from the beginning of the digestive action. 

DIGESTION OF FATS 

We now come to the consideration of the digestion of the 
third of the three essential food constituents, viz. jots. 

Fat food consists of both animal and vegetable fats and oils 
which may be treated as one in connection with the processes 
of digestion. The difference between the different fats and 
oils consists in different physical properties, or different forms 
in which they may be present in the food, e.g. as free globules 
J of fat, or in the form of an emulsion as in milk. The difference 
in chemical composition of the fats and oils used as food con- 
sists in the different fatty acids which are present in combina- 
tion. It will be recalled that fats and oUs are esters or ethereal 
salts of glycerol and a certain few of the fatty adds, especially 
butyric, caproic, lauric, myristic, palmitic, stearic of the satu- 
rated series, and the unsaturated acid oleic and sometimes 
linolic. The metabolism of fats is somewhat dependent upon 
the character of the fatty acid present, but the process of 
digestion is the same for all. 

Hydrolysis of Fats. — The digestion of fats consbts, chemi- 
cally, simply in the hydrolysis of the glycerol ester into glycerol 
and the fatty acid as represented by the following equation : 

CHiOOCCiiHii CHtOH 

I I 

CHOOCCi JIo 4- 3 HiO ->■ CHOH + 3 CisHnCOOH 

CHiOOCCsHn CHiOH 

<ay(£iTl tri-palmlUte G]y<»i«l Palmitic add 
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'Haaj fc a ct i ott is brought about tn the digestive tract by means 
of fat-hydroIyziDg enzymes known by the general name of 
lipol^ic enzymes or lipases. It is well to consider the striking 
fact that all of the digestive reactions of either carbohydrates, 
proteins or fats are reactions of hydrolysis. The actions are all 
brought about by means of enzymes, and digestive enzymes are 
all hydrdytic. This statement has one exception if the enzymes 
gastric rennin and pancreatic rennin are classed as digestive. 
These two enzymes are coagulating enzymes, and, as they may 
be considered as simply preparing the proteins for the real 
action of digestion, they may be classed in a difierent group 
than the true digestive enzymes. 

The Stomach 

Gastric Lipase. — Digestion of fats like that of proteins 
begins in the stomach. In the gastric juice, in addition to the 
enzymes already mentioned which produce protein hydrolysis, 
there is present a lipolytic or fat-hydrolyzing enzyme known 
as gastric lipase. This enzyme acts best in neutral solutions, 
so that under normal conditions of stomach acidity its action 
is not great, and the larger part of fat digestion b deferred tOI 
later. The gastric lipase also acts best on emulsified fat, and 
fat not so emulsified is very little, if at all, digested in the 
stomach. In milk the fat is in the form of an emulsion and 
this is also true in the yolk of eggs. In both of these cases in 
man a large part of the fat digestion (78 per cent in e^ yolk) 
occurs in the stomach. On this account infants, before the 
pancreatic juice is developed, are able to digest milk and egg 
yolk. 

The Small InUsline 

Pancreatic Lipase. — The chief fat digestion takes place in 
the small intestine due to the action of a fat-hydrolyzing enzyme 
present in the pancreatic juice. This eozymG is known as 
pancreatic lipase or as sleapsin. The enzyme acts in alkaline 
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sdution and is, therefore, in a favorable medium in the small 
intestine. 

As a result then of the digestion of fat by the gastric and 
pancreatic lipases (mostly the latter) the fat of Uie food is 
hydrolyzed into glycerol and fatty acids. The glycerol is 
soluble in water and is diffusible through the cell membranes. 
The free tatty acids are, however, practically insoluble in 
water and are nondiffusible through the cell wails. They 
become soluble and diffusible by reacting with the alkalies of 
the pancreatic juice with the formation of alkali salts of the 
fatty acids. These alkali salts of the fatty acids are, it will be 
recalled, soaps. Soaps have the property of forming emulsions 
with fats, and in the form of such an emulsion fats are difiusible 
through the cell membranes. Fats are thus rendered diffusible 
in two ways, (i) By a true process of digestion consisting of 
hydrolysis into glycerol and fatty acids and tte subsequent 
formation of soluble salts of the acids by means of alkalies 
present in the digestive juices. (2) By the formation of an 
emulsion of unchanged fat with the soaps formed as a result 
of the first process. In both of these resulting forms, i.e. 
alkali salts of fatty adds or soaps and emulsions of free fats, 
the fat food is absorbed through the cell walls of the digestive 
tract and enters the circulation. 

The Bile 

There still remains one more digestive liquid to consider, 
which, while it contains no d^estive enzymes, assists in the 
digestion of food constituents, especially the fats. The bile is a 
secretion of the liver, from which it passes to the gall bladder, 
which acts as a reservoir, and thence through the bile duct 
to the small intestine joining with the duct of Wirzung, which 
brings the pancreatic juice. The bile, therefore, mixes with 
the pancreatic juice and it is here that it assists in the digestion 
of the fats. 

Its first action is probably one in which it acts as a stimulator 
of the steapsin of the pancreatic Juice. This stimulation re- 
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action appears to rest in constituents of the bile known as bSt 
i salts. These salts are usually sodium salts of two acids, glyco- 
cholic and taurocholic acids, which are so-called conjugated adds 
of glycocoU or glycine and cholic add in the case of glycoclioUc 
add, and taurine and cholic acid in taurocholic add. Cholic 
add itself b a comples add probably monobasic, but of un- 
determined constitution. 

The second way in which the bile assists in the digestion of 
fats is in the formation of soaps and emulsions. Bile is alkaline 
in reaction and the alkalies present unite with the free fatty 
adds formed by the hydrolysis of the fats, and the result is soap. 
These soaps or alkali salts of the fatty adds are probably 
directly absorbed through the cell membranes. The emulsify- 
ing power of bile may be due in part to the formation of these 
soaps, but it is also a function of the bile itself. When bile 
alone is mised with pure fat, the fat is emulsified and can then 
diffuse through cell membranes. In these two ways, then, by a 
stimulation of the lipolytic enzyme of pancreatic juice, and by 
the formation of soaps and emulsions, the bile assists in the 
pancreatic digestion and absorption of fats. 

The secretion of bile and its flow into the intestine is de- 
pendent upon the presence in the intestine of undigested fat 
' food and probably also of protein food, and It seems to be regu- 
lated by the same or similar hormones as were described in 
connection with the flow of pancreatic juice. 

Bile is a viscous alkaline liquid of specific gravity, i.oi to 
1,04. It is of various colors, mostly yellow, green or brown, 
and has a bitter taste. The amount secreted daily varies 
between 500 and iioo c.c. per day for man. 

The Large Intestine 
It was previously stated that, in man, no digestion occurs in 
the large intestine. This is true so far as new digestive pro- 
cesses or the secretion of juices containing digestive enzymes 
are concerned. No digestive juices containing enzymes are 
secreted in the large intestine. A continuation of d^;estive 
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processes begun in the small intestine may take place for some 
time in the upper portion of the large intestine. The greater 
part of the digestion of food material is, however, completed 
by the time the food mass enters the large intestine. 

ABSORPTION OF FOOD 

The absorption of food, or more exactly of the end [)roduct5 
of food digestion, takes place more or less continually from the 
time the food mass reaches the stomach until it has passed 
through the small intestine and into the lai^e intestine. This 
absorption process is one of diffusion through the cell mem- 
branes lining the digestive tract. It has been found, however, 
that the process is not one of simple diffusion through mem- 
branes in accordance with physico-chemical laws, but that 
it takes place much more rapidly than can be explained by such 
laws. On this account the process has been termed resorption 
rather than (^sorption. We shall, however, use the more 
common term, viz. absorption. 

Carbohydiates. — The carbohydrate food converted by the 
process of digestion into the three monosagcharoses, glucose, 
fructose and galactose, is not absorbed through the cell mem- 
branes of the digestive tract until it reaches the smaU intestine. 
At this point, when the digestion is practically complete, absorp- 
tion occm^ and the monosaccharoses pass through the cell 
walls of the intestine and enter the capillary blood vessels in 
the wall of the intestine and then pass into the portal vein 
leading to the liver. The blood present in the portal vein 
always contains a large amount of these monosaccharoses, 
principally glucose, though both fructose and galactose may 
be present. After the food mass leaves the small intestine, any 
digested carbohydrate material remaining is absorbed through 
the walls of the large intestine and reaches the same destina- 
tion. It has been found, however, that less than 10 per cent of 
d^ested carbohydrate food remans unabsorbed when the food 
leaves the small intestine. Carbohydrate food, therefore, after 
digestion reaches the circulation in the portal vein leading to 
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the liver in the form of tbe three common monosaccharoses, 
tliough mostly in that of glucose. It is claimed by some au- 
thorities that absorption of carbohydrates does take place in 
the stomach, but if so it is probably only in a limited amount 
or under special conditions. When such absorption does occur, 
the products reach the portal vein as just described. 

Proteins. — While some absorption of protein digestion 
products may occur in the stomach, yet with these food ma- 
terials, as with carbohydrates, the chief absorption of the 
^ products takes place in the small intestine and is completed 
in the upper part of the large intestine. More than 90 per 
cent of the digested protein is, howevei;, absorbed before the 
food ma^ reaches the large intestine. 

We have shown that the final products of protein digestion 
are amino-acids, and that the hydrolysis of proteins yielding 
these products takes place in the small intestine due to the 
combined action of the pancreatic enzyme trypsin and the 
intestinal enzyme erepsin. While gastric digestion in the 
stomach begins with original proteins and ends almost wholly 
with derived proteins; peptones, and proteoses, the tryptic 
digestion beginning at the same point, i.e. with original pro- 
tein, carries the hydroly^ through to amino-adds. £rq>sin 
cannot begin with original proteins, hut takes the derived pro- 
teins from uncompleted gastric and tryptic digesdon and com- 
pletes the hydrolysis to the finat stage of amino-acids. 

It has been difficult to determine whether absorption of 
d^;ested protein food takes place with the final end products 
only or with the derived proteins as well. The presence of 
erepsin, which has without doubt an essential action in protein 
digesdon, as supplementing the action of both pepsin and 
trypsin, would seem to indicate that it is necessary for absorp- 
tion that protein food be completely hydrolyzed to amino-adds. 
It has long been considered as a fact, however, that amino- 
adds alone when fed to animals or when injected into the blood 
are unable to be used by the animal to synthesize body protein. 
If, however, a polypeptide nudeus is present, the amino-adds 
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may be utilized. It is possible that thb polypeptide nucleus 
may be present in the blood as a result of the tearing down of 
body protein, and that it may not be necessary for it to have 
been absorbed from the protein digestion products of the diges- 
tive tract. If polypeptide mateiial is absorbed for the later 
synthesis of body protein, it would seem to be probable that 
the stomach as a digestive organ is of primary importance, 
and that considerable absorption of digestion products would 
occur before the food mass was further digested. The evidence 
has lately gone to show, however, that the digestive function of 
the stomach is of secondary importance and of almost no es- 
sential character ; the essential diction and absorption taking 
place later after the small intestine is reached. It has been 
shown, too, that almost immediately, even in the cell wall of 
the small intestine, resynthesis of protein material takes place. 
We can only say then that while it may be true that absorption 
of protein d^estion products is all in the form of amino-adds, 
yet it is not fully established, and polypeptide groups may also 
be absorbed. 

In the end the digestion products are found immediately 
after absorption in the intestinal wall, and are thence conducted 
to the portal vein, where both amino-adds and derived protein 
groups are present. 

Fats. — The absorption of fats takes place in two forms as 
has been indicated, viz. as salts' (soaps) of the fatty add formed 
through the reaction of the bile and intestinal alkalies with the 
free add resulting from the fat hydrolysis, and in the fonn of . 
emulsions produced directly by the bUe or by the soaps pre- 
viously formed. The fat thus absorbed is collected first in the 
lymphatic circulatory system, and from th&t reaches the blood. 
Like the proteins, the fats if absorbed wholly as hydrolyzed 
products and not as free fat (in emulsion), are immediatdy in 
the intestinal wall resynthesized to fat. The question of 
whether free unchanged fat is directly absorbed is still open, 
but the experiments with hogs fed with cottonseed oil, in which 
the lard shows positive proof of the presence of cottonseed oil, 
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goes to show that the absorption may be direct. If not, the 
resynthesis of the fat from the hydiolytic products must be 
inunediate and must yield the same original fat as Is fed in the 
food. The fact should be mentioned that lipolytic enzymes 
which bring about the hydrolysis of fats may also assist in their 
resynthesis, as it has been shown that these enzymes primarily 
possess the power of reversibility, i.e. of producing the reverse 
reaction. 

RESUMi: OF DIGESTION AND ABSORPTION 
Before taking up the study of metabolism let us review in 
outline the course of food through the digestive tract and its 
absorption into the circulatory system, i.e. the blood. 

Mouth. — In the mouth ptyalin present in the saliva hydro- 
lyzes starch and dextrin to maltose and some maltose may be 
further hydrolyzed to glucose by maltase also present. The 
food then passes down the esophagus to the 

Stomach, where it remains for a short period (one half to 
two hours) still alkaline from the action of saliva and where 
ptyalin stiU continues to work. Eventually the peristaltic 
movements of the muscular lining of the stomach mi« the 
food mass with the acid gastric juice and the food mass passes 
slowly from the cardiac or front end of the stomach through to 
the rear or pyloric end. As the food mass becomes acid through 
the action of the free hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice the 
action of ptyalin and maltase is completely stopped, the enzymes 
being killed. The free add of the gastric juice acts as a germi- 
cide preventing bacterial putrefacdon, and produces an add 
medium in which the pepsin of the gastric juice can best act 
In the gastric juice gastric rennin coagulates the milk caseinogen 
preparing it for digestion. Pepsin hydrolyzes protein food 
to peptones, proteoses, polypeptides and a small amount of 
amino-acids. Gastric lipase hydrolyzes fats, almost wholly 
those m the form of emulsions, to glycerol and fatty adds. In 
the stomach some absorption may take place, though probably 
small in amount. 
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Intestines. — The add condition of the food mass (chyme) 
regulates the passage of the mass through the pylorus, the 
opening from the stomach to the small intestine, the first twelve 
inches of which is known as the duodenum. In the duodenum, a 
few inches from the pylorus, the duct of Wirzung, leading from 
the pancreas, together with the common bile duct from the 
gall bladder, unite in a common opening. Due to the action 
of the free hydrochloric acid of the chyme food mass a hormone, 
prosecretin, produced by the ceU walls of the small intestine, 
yields another hormone, secretin, which Is then conveyed by the 
blood to the pancreas. In the pancreas the secretin stimulates 
the flow of pancreatic juice, which then flows down the duct of 
Wirzung, unites with the bile from the gall bladder and together 
they enter the small intestine. The intestinal juice, succus 
entericus, secreted by the cells of the small intestine, also mixes 
with the pancreatic juice and the bile, and the three act to- 
gether in the complete intestinal digestion. These juices are 
all alkaline and neutralize the acid reaction of the chyme. The 
amylolytic enzyme, amylopsin, of the pancreaticjuice hydrolyzes 
any undigested starch or dextrin to maltose, and then by the 
combined action of the three disaccharose-hydrolyzing enzymes, 
sucrase, maltase and lactase, present in the intestinal juice, 
all carbohydrate food b hydrolyzed to the final end products 
viz. glucose, fructose and galactose. In this form the carbo- 
hydrate food is absorbed through the intestinal wall into the 
blood capillaries, and enters the portal vein where they may all 
three be found. Glucose is, however, the chief one of the three. 
The pancreatic juice contains the zymogen, trypsinogen, wHch 
is activated by an enzyme, enteroklnase, of the intestinal juice, 
yielding the active enzyme, trypsin. Trypsin is a proteolytic 
enzyme and hydrolyzes unchanged protein mostly to amino- 
adds but yielding also polypeptides, peptones and proteoses. 
Following this in its action on protein food the enzyme, erepsin, 
of the intestinal juice acts upon the derived protems (peptones, 
proteoses and polypeptides) converting them all by hydrolysis 
into ami no-adds. While some absorption of digestion products 
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may take place in tbe stomach, it is mostly accomplished in the 
small intestine and approximately 90 per cent of the digested 
food is absorbed here before the food mass passes on to the 
large intestine. The protein digestion products are absorbed 
into the blood capillaries and, like the carbohydrate products, 
enter the portal vem. 

The fats are hydrolyzed by pancreatic lipase, steapsin, into 
glycerol and fatty acids. The fatty adds are converted into 
soluble, difiusible soaps by the alkalies of the bile and intestinal 
juice. These soaps are diffusible and are absorbed through the 
ceU walls, entering the lymphatic circulation and thence pass- 
ing into the blood. Fats are also emulsified by the direct 
action of the bile and also of the soaps just mentioned. The 
bile also acts as a stimulator of the steapsin. In the large in- 
testine there are 00 enzymes secreted, and, in man, the only 
digestion occurring takes place in the upper end, and is the 
simple gradual completion of the digestive processes already 
mentioned. Absorption of digestion products takes place in 
the large intestine to some extent, but amounts to less than 10 
per cent of the digested food material. The absorbed material 
here follows the same course as that previously absorbed from 
the small intestine. 

TIME FOR FOOD PASSAGE 

The length of time required for food to be completely digested 
varies considerably, as would be expected. Small test meals 
have been known to pass through the stomach in one to four 
- hours, while large meals of meat have required twelve hours. 
In man the average time is about seven hours for small meals. 
For the food mass to pass the Ueocacal valve, between the 
small intestine and the large, requires about nine to twenty- 
three hours from the time of eating. The three food con- 
stituents when fed separately pass through the digestive tract 
with diSerent speeds. Carbohydrates are the most rapid, 
requiring about four hours, fat about five hours, and protein 
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about six hours from the time of feeding until the first food 
passes into the large intestine. These data refer to experi- 
ments with cats. When mixed, as in ordinary food, each 
constituent has the e£Eect of either retarding or hastening the 
passage of the other constituents. In the large intestine the 
residual food mass remains for a considerahle time, usually 
for one to two days or even longer. 
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CHAPTER XII 

ANIMAL FOOD AND NUTRITION (Cotiiinue^ 
METABOLISM 

We have emphasized the fact that the distinctive character 
of animals as compared with plants is that they are predomi- 
nantly energy-liberating organisms. The energy is stored up 
in complex compounds and the tearing down of these com- 
pounds by oxidation sets free the energy contained in them. 
We have also given as a definition that any substance which is 
used by the animal to build up body substance or to yield 
energy is a food. Body substance in this connection means 
not only cell substance and muscular tissue, essentially protdn 
in composition, and body fat, but also any substance more 
complex than the absorbed food material. Such substances 
may be reserve or stored, or they may be transition material 
on the way to still more complex forms. 

The food substances which we have been considering and 
which we have followed through their absorption into the 
animal circulation are, dt»^erej to imdergo further change, 
and this change probably always occurs within the living cell. 
They are to be built up into body materials, and they or the 
body materials formed from them are to be torn down by 
oxidation that the energy resulting therefrom may be set free. 
This energy in its various forms is the manifestation of the life 
of the cell and the animal 

Metabolism, Anabolism, KataboUsm. — The two processes, 
viz. the one building up, the other tearing down, are most inti- 
mately connected. The building-up process, by which the 
body substance is formed from absorbed food material b known 
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as anabolism, and the tearing-down and oxidation process as 
katabolism. The double process is termed metabolism. 

Metabolism then means the double process by which the 
digested and absorbed animal food is first built up by anabolism 
and then torn down by katabolism, in which latter process energy | 
is liberated, thus fulfilling the complete function of food. The 
entire double process includes all the changes which the original 
food material undergoes subsequent to digestion and absorption. 
These latter processes simply prepare the food and convey it 
to the animal cells where the metabolic changes take place. 

As will be readily understood, this process of metabolism is 
not simple, but becomes often very complicated both because of 
partial changes and because of transformations from one form 
of substance into another. Many of the intricate changes 
occurring in metabolism have not yet been made clear by . 
means of physiological and physiological-chemical investiga-* 
tions, but are still subjects of discussion and experimentation. 
It will not be profitable, therefore, in this study to enter into ■ 
the discussion of many of these questions. We shall consider, 
therefore, only the fundamental facts and certain details which 
have been well established by experimental evidence. 

METABOUSM OP CAKSOHYDRATES 
Direct Metabolism 

The metabolic changes which carbohydrate food undergoes 
in the animal body are more thoroughly understood than are 
those of either fats or proteins. We shall discuss these changes 
more fully than those of the other two food constituents, not 
because they are more important, but because they can be 
made clearer in an elementary treatment. 

As previously explained, the carbohydrate food which is 
eaten by an animal is changed by the combined digestive actions 
into the form of the three common bexose monosaccharoses, ' 
viz. glucose, fructose and galactose. In the normal diet of a 
mature animal, in which starch is the predominating carbc^ 
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hydrate food, glucose is very much in excess of the other two 
digestive products. In the case of infants, galactose is also 
present in equal amounts with the glucose. By the process of 
absorption or assimilation, these three monosaccharoses are 
taken up by the blood capillaries of the small intestine and th^ 
are all found in that part of the blood circulatory system which 

■ leads to the portal vein. After a meal rich in carbohydrate food 
the amount of glucose, or of the three hezoses together, may be 
as much as o.a per cent, which is double the normal amount. 

' The portal vein leads to the liver, and the three products of 
carbohydrate digestion are thus carried to this organ. 

Oljcogea. — In the liver, due probably to enzymatic action, 
the first metabolic change occurs. This change is anabolic in 
character, and the result is the conversion of the three hexoses 
found in the portal vein into the polysaccharose glycogen. This 
glycogen is stored in the liver cells and in some ctses may 
amount to as much as lo per cent of the liver itself. 

The blood which is brought to the liver by the portal vein 
leaves the liver by the hepatic vein and passes thus into the 
general venous blood stream which reaches by means of fine 
capillaries the muscle cells of the whole body. It is a striking 
fact that while the glucose content of the portal vein varies in 
its amount with the supply of assimilated carbohydrate food 
the glucose content of the hepatic vein and general venous 
system remains constant at o.i per cent. 

Coarersion of Glycogen into Glucose. — Furthermore, while 
the portal vein, which receives its supply of sugar from the 
absorbed food, may contain all three of the hexoses mentioned, 
the hepatic vein contains only glucose. This constant supply oi 
glucose is maintained by the kataboUc conversion of the liver glyco- 
gen into glucose. This change, also occurring in the liver, is like 
the preceding anabolic change of glucose, fructose and galactose 
to glyci^en, without question brought about by enzymes. 

Amount of Glycogen In the Liver. — The amount of glycogen 
stored in the Uver, like the amount of hexose sizars present in 
the blood of the portal vdn, increases with the increase of ab- 
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sorbed carbohydrate food. With an abundance of such food 
the amount of glycogen reaches its majcimum of 10 per cent 
of the weight of the hver, in man. A gradual conversion of the 
liver glycogen into glucose is constantly going on in order to 
maintain the constant supply of 0.1 per cent of glucose in the 
general venous circulation. If the supply of carbohydrate food 
is dinunished or cut ofF, this constant conversion of glycogen 
into glucose gradually exhausts the supply in the liver and it 
may fall to practically nothing. So far as is known, however, 
there is no passage of absorbed carbohydrate food into the 
general circulation except throi^h the form of liver glycogen. 
The hver is thus not only a storehouse of carbohydrate food 
materia], but is a kind of regulating reservoir by which a vary- 
ing supply of absorbed carbohydrate food is passed on to the 
general circulation in a constant supply of 0.1 per cent of the 
blood. Without going into detail, which would involve the 
discussion of yet unsettled questions, it may be stated that car- 
bohydrate food of a pentose nature derived from pentosans in 
vegetable foods probably passes through the form of hver g^y- 
cc^en and reaches the general circulation as glucose. 

Oxidation of GlucoBe. ^ What now is the fate of the constant 
supply of glucose furnished by the Uver to the general circula- 
tion ? The hepatic vein leads to venous capillaries which ter- 
minate in the muscle cells. In this way the glucose product of 
c^bohydrate food reaches the ultimate cells of the animal and 
in these cells the oxidation takes place by which the energy of 
the carbohydrate food is hbeiated. By means of the arterial 
blood system leading from the lungs the muscle ceUs receive also 
a supply of oxygen in the form of oxyhamoglobin of the arterial 
blood. Within the cell the oxyhEemoglobin gives up its oxygen 
to the glucose brought by the venous blood and oxidation of the 
glucose takes place in accordance with the reaction, 

C«HbOs + 60s-»-6CO, + 6H^ + energy 

Oxidizing enzymes are probably the agents which produce this 
reaction. The reaction does not take place as ^mply as in- 
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dicated, for lactic add, which is a normal constituent of muscles, 
is probably an intermediate product. 

The rate at which this oxidation takes place is dqiendent 
upon the activity of the muscle cells. Certain muscular activi- 
ties, such as the involmitary actions of the body connected 
with the maintenance of body heat, body tone or tension, and 
the processes of drculation, respiration and digestion, are con- 
stantly going on and a large part of the energy of the food of 
animals is so expended. Another part of energy of animal food 
is used for produdi^ muscular work which is voluntary, and 
varies with the physical or muscular activity of the animal. 
The total energy demands of the body regulate the demands 
upon the supply of glucose in the blood, and thus upon the 
reserve supply of glycogen in the liver. In general it may be 
saJd that under normal conditions of feeding and activity the 
supply of glycogen in the liver is used up between two succeed- 
ing meals. 

Muscle Glycogen. — The liver is not, however, the only place 
where carbohydrate food is stored in reserve in the form of 
glycogen. In case the maximum amount of glycogen has been 
stored in the liver and the supply of carbohydrate food is still 
in excess of the energy demands of the body, then the glucose 
of the general circulation on reaching the muscle cells is not all 
oxidized but, here likewise, is partly converted into glycogen 
and stored in the muscles as muscle glycogen. The amount 
possible of storage in this form may attain a nmnrimiim of 2.0 
per cent of the muscles which, though less in percentage amount 
than in the liver, may amoimt in total to much more, owing to 
the far greater mass of the muscle tissue over that of the Uver. 
With an increase in the energy demands of the body or a de- 
crease in the food supply, this muscle glycogen is first drawn 
upon, being converted back into the form of glucose^ In all of 
these metabolic changes en^ones play a most important part. 
Probably each metabolic reaction is brought about through 
their ^ency. 
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Conversion of Carbokydraies into Fats 

The carbohydrate metabolism thus far discussed may be 
considered as the most direct metabolic change which carbo- 
hydrates undergo, in order to yield their energy to the animal 
body. In these changes the carbohydrate remains always as 
carbohydrate, simply passing from mono- to poly-saccharosea, 
and vice versa, until it is finally oxidized. Another metabolism 
of carbohydrates occurs, however, in which they become con- 
verted into compounds that are not carbohydrates. This k 
the metabolic conversion of carbohydrates into fats. 

The fact that the feedii^ of carbohydrate food increases the 
fat of animals has long been known and is the basis of practical 
animal feeding. The farmer feeds, not fat food, but largely 
carbohydrate food, e.g. grain, in order to increase body fat or 
to maintain a large production of milk fat. We cannot follow 
in detaU the reactions by which carbohydrate food is converted 
into fat, but we can simply state the fact that such conversion 
does take place in the animal body. It is probably true that 
fat is not formed from carbohydrates until both liver glycogen 
and muscle glycogen have been stored to their maTimiim 
amounts ; that is, until all temporary reserve supplies for energy 
demands are filled. When such a condition occurs and the 
supply of carbohydrate food is still in excess, then this excess 
carbohydrate becomes converted into fat 

Feeding Experiments. — While this conversion is a fact, as 
shown by common feeding practice, it has likewise been estab- 
lished by direct experiment. By feeding pigs and milch cows 
with rations carefully analyzed and calculated for the exact 
amounts of carbohydrate, fat and protein eaten and d^ested ; 
and then, similarly, accurately determining the gain in fat, in 
the case of the pigs, and the amount of milk fat produced in 
the case of the milch cows, it has been proven in both cases - 
that the fat produced was very largely in excess of that possible 
of formation from the fat and protein of the food and must, 
therefore, have been formed from the carbohydrate. 
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KfiBfiractoiy Quotient. — Another proof of the metabolic coa- 
version of carbohydrates into fat is furnished by a study of 
what is termed the respiratory quotient. The two classes of 
compounds concerned, viz. carbohydrates and fats, are alike 
in containing the elements carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 
They differ, however, in the relative proportions of these ele- 
ments. On oxidizing, the products of oxidation are alike in 
both cases, being simply carbon dioxide and water. As the 
relative amount of o^^n in each compound is different, the 
amount of added oxygen necessary for complete oxidation is 
different also. This will be made dear if we write the reactions 
for the oxidation of the two substances. Glucose, as we have 
just discussed, is the final form in which carbohydrate food is 
oxidized. Taking this as oui example, we have the reaction of 
oxidation as follows : 

CsHuOb +6 0,-*- 6 CO, +61W 

I mol. 6 mol. 6 mol. 6 moL 

6 vol. 6 vol. 

This means that to oxidize one molecule of glucose 6 molecules 
of oxygen are required and 6 molecules of carbon dioxide are 
produced. Now, by a fundamental h)fpothesis of chemistry 
(Avogadro's Hypothesis) equal molecules of gases represent 
equal voliraies. Therefore, in the oxidation of glucose the 
volume of oxygen gas used is exactly equal to the volume of 
carbon dioxide gas produced. 

If now we write the corresponding reaction for the oxidation 
of a fat, we liave, taking glyceryl tri-stearate as an example : 

3 CnHuoOs +i63 0r-*-ii4COs -fiioBiO 
163 mot. 114 mol. 
163 vol. 114 vol. 

This means that in the oxidation of fats, which contain less 
oxygen relatively than do carbohydrates, the volume of oxygen 
used is greater than that of the carbon dioxide produced. 
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If we express these results in the form of a ratio between the 
carbon dioxide produced and the oxygen used, we have : 

VoLO, ' 6 vol. 1.0 

.forfite Hi^^.M.o., 

163 vol. 1.0 

Now in the animal body the oxidation of the food products or 
body substance is brought about in the muscle cell by the oxygen 
of the inhaled air and the carbon dioxide gas produced by the 
reaction is then exhaled by the lungs. The two gases then are 
involved in the process of respiration and this quotient, be- 
tween the carbon dioxide and oxygen, in the oxidation of car- 
bohydrates or fats, may be determined by accurately measur- 
ing the o^^fgen inhaled and used and comparing it with the 
carbon dioxide produced and exhaled. This quotient is there- 
fore known as the respiratory quotient. 

When now an animal that is fasting and in which all reserve 
carbohydrate food has been used up is examined, by a deter- 
mination of this quotient it is found that the quotient approxi- 
mates 0.7, the value for the oxidation of fats. This must mean 
that the animal is using up body fat as fuel for the energy pro- 
duction of the body. 

In a similar way if the animal body is supplied with a suffi- 
cient supply of carbohydrate food, but not an excess, the respi- 
ratory quotient approximates i.o, the value for the oxidation of 
carbohydrates. This means that under these conditions the 
animal is usii^, as fuel for its energy production, only carbo- 
hydrate food. When the carbohydrate food supply is less than 
sufficient to furnish the necessary energy of the body, it is found 
that the respiratory quotient lies between 0.7 and 1.0, which 
means that the body is oxidizing both carbohydrates and fat. 

If, however, the animal is fed a large excess of carbohydrate 

' food, so that both liver glycogen and muscle glycogen are stored 

to their maxima, it is fotmd that a determination of the 

respiratory quotient gives a value greater than i.o. This can 
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mean only one thing, that is, tliat, as the carbon dioxide ex- 
haled is greater in volume than the oxygen used, some oxygen 
must have been supplied from some other source than the 
inhaled air. If now we try to convert carbohydrates into fats, 
we find that in doii^ so some of the o^gen <rf the carbohydrate 
must be given off as free oxygen. 

19 C^isO. -*■ 2 C„HutfO, + 4 HiO + 49 Oi 
GlucoM (%rc«ryl tri-it«M«te 

lliis free oxygen obtained from the conversion of caxbohydiates 
into fats would then be used to oxidize other carbohydrate and 
thus diminish the oxygen required by inhalation, so that the 
ratio of carbon dioxide exhaled to oxygen inhaled would be 
greater than 1,0, 

Thus the experimental fact that with excess of carbohydrate 
food the respiratory quotient becomes greater than i.o can mean 
only one thing, viz. carbohydrate is being converted into fat. 

We have then not only results of feeding experiments but 
also results of the respiratory quotient proving that in the 
animal body carbohydrate food is metabolized mto body fat 
or into milk fat. The body fat so fonned is, in part at least, 
simply a more lasting reserve form of storing the excess of car- 
bohydrate food. On fasting, this body fat is drawn upon for 
producing energy as is shown by loss in body fat in fasting, or 
in the case of hibernating animals. 

METABOLISM OF FATS 
The digestive action upon the fat constituents of food results 
in the hydrolysis of the fats into fatty acids and glycerol. The 
products of digestion are absorbed through the intestinal waU 
and enter the capillaries, not of the blood circulatory system, 
as do the products of carbohydrate digestion, but of the lym- 
phatic system, from which they pass to the thoracic duct and 
thence to the general venous system, where they are present 
in the blood plasma or liquid constituent of the blood. The 
fatty acids are rendered soluble and diffusible by means 
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of the bile. In the lymph and later in the blood plasma, the 
products of fat digestion appear not as fatty acids and glycerol, 
but as recombined fat in a soluble foim, giving to the blood 
plasma a turbid character, in case large amounts of fat have 
been eaten. In tMs form in the blood plasma, the absorbed 
and recombined hydrolytic products of- fat food may become 
oxidized on reaching the muscle cells in a similar way to that j / 
by which the glucose is oxidized. In case the fat carried in the 1/ 
blood plasma is not required to be burned to furnish the energy 
siq)ply of the body, the soluble fat in the blood plasma becomes 
reconverted again into the ordinary insoluble form and is 
dq)osited as fat globules which eventually form the fatty or 
adipose tissue of the body. 

Body Fat and Milk Fat — The occurrence in body fat and 
also in milk fat of certain characteristic fats eaten as food has 
led to the belief held by some that fat food is absorbed in the 
form of an emulsion of unhydrolyzed fat. The fat of hogs which 
have been fed on cottonseed meal has been shown to give .the 
tests for cottonseed oil. Also the milk fat of cows which have 
been fed on sesame oil cake responds to the tests for sesame oil. 
It is generally accepted, however, that the presence of such 
fats in the body and milk is not incompatible with the idea 
that all fat food is bydrolyzed into fatty adds and glycerol. 
The reversible nature of the enzymatic reaction, especially of 
lipolytic enzymes, is well established ; and this reversible reaction 
may take place even during the passage of the hydrolytic "".s,' 
products through the wall of the digestive tract, so that, when 
the assimilated products of digested fat food first appear in the :. 
lymphatic capillaries, they are in the form of recombined fat, 
and not of the separate hydrolytic products. This recom- 
bmed fat ss^ithesized from the hydrolytic products so imme- 
diately would thus appear in the Ijnnph and blood plasma and 
then in the muscle cells or in the milk in the same form in 
which it was eaten. 

When the absorbed products of fat food are thus metabolized 
into the fat of blood plasma, and this fat b not used as fuel to 
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siQ^ly Clergy, it is deported as body fat. This body fat may 
later be drawn upon to supply energy, in which case it is recon- 
verted into the soluble form and again enters the blood of the 
musde cells and is oxidized. This is proved by e^wriment 
upon fasting or hibernating animals in which body fat is lost 
in proportion to the energy set free. 

Conversion of Fats into Carbobrdrates. — There is still a 
question as to whether body fat, or even the first formed fat in 
blood plasma, is burned directly as fat or is 6ist converted into 
glucose. Experimental evidence seems to indicate, however, 
that while body fat may be first converted into glucose and 
then oxidized, yet directly absorbed food fat is undoubtedly 
burned in the body, that is, in the musde cells, without being 
first converted into glucose. Such a conversion of food fat into 
glucose preceding oxidation would result in the loss of a con- 
siderable proportion of the fuel value of the fat, whereas experi- 
ments have shown that aJmost the full amount of the fuel value 
of fat food is utilized as energy in the animal body. 

We have, nevertheless, almost as conclusive evidence that 
body fat is at least possible of conversion into glucose. In 
fasting or hibernating animals the blood maintains its constant 
amount of glucose, viz. o.i per cent. This constant supply of 
glucose in the blood could only be maintained under these con- 
ditions by the conversion of body fat into glucose. Also in 
these cases the respiratory quotient has been found to be below 
0.7, the value of the quotient when fat alone is oxidized. Such 
a value for the respiratory quotimt must mean that fat is being 
converted into glucose, just as the value greater than i.o means 
that carbohydrate is converted into fat, as previously dis- 
cussed. It has also been shown that the glycogen content of 
the body has increased, in the case of hibernating animals, at 
the expense of body fat. This conversion of fats into carbo- 
hydrates is thought to take place in the liver, and as this organ 
contains a very large number of different enzymes such a trans- 
formation is not improbable. It is possible that the formation 
of carbohydrate from fat takes place only from the ^ycerol 
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part (rf the molecule, as such a conversion of glycerol into ^u- 
cose would be much simpler than of the entire fat molecule. 
This view is not, however, in accord with the results indicating 
the transformation of fat into carbohydrate by the production 
of a re^iratory quotient below 0.7. Taken all together, there- 
fore, while the evidence of the conversion of fat into carbo- 
hydrate is not as conclusive as that indicating the reverse for- 
mation of fat from carbohydrate, it is, nevertheless, pretty well 
established, at least so far as body fat is concerned. 

While the greater part of the fat of the body and of milk is 
formed from carbohydrate food, yet food fat itself also yields 
body fat. The proportion of the food fat that is utilized 
directly for the production of energy varies with the diet and 
with the energy requirements of the animal body. Probably 
in most cases, except when body fat is increasing or milk fat 
is continually produced, the greater part of the fat food is 
almost directly converted into heat energy, for, as we shall 
find, fat is the highest energy food constituent of the three. 

METABOUSM OF PROTEINS 

The metabolism of the protein food b much more compli- 
cated than that of either of the other constituents and there are 
many points not yet made clear and concerning which there is 
more or less discussion and difference of opinion. We shall 
therefore not pretend to take up the subject in its entirety or 
to consider any point of it in very great detail. 

The difference between proteins and carbohydrates or fats, 
as has been repeatedly stated, is that they only, of the three 
organic food constituents, contain the element nitrc^!;en. The 
complicated reactions connected with the metabolic changes of 
this dement nitrogen present exceedingly difficult problems which 
have not yet been fully explained and proved by investigation. 

Amino-acids. — The results of the combined processes of 
digestion upon protein food constituents is their cleavage into 
the ultimate products of protein hydrolysis, viz. the amino- 
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acids. It was formerly believed that all absorption of digested 
protein was in the form of amino-acids. The presence of the 
enzyme erepsin in the intestinal juice seemed to uphold this 
view for, as this enzyme completes all partially digested protein, 
carrying the hydrolysis through to the amino-acids, its presence 
would indicate that the complete hydrolysis Is necessary for 
absorption. It is now pretty generajly accepted, however, 
that all protein food is not converted into amino-acids. The 
experimental evidence for this is that amino-acids themselves, 
at least singly, are not used as nutritive material when fed to 
animals. It seems possible, however, that certain combinations 
of amino-acids, including some of the more complex ones like 
tryptophane, can be utilized directly as food. 

Polypeptide Nucleus. — On the other hand, it has been found 
that tryptic digestion is inactive toward certain polypeptides, 
and it is believed that this indicates a sparing or protective 
action toward the further hydrolysis of these compounds in 
order that they may be absorbed as such. Beii^ absorbed 
through the intestinal wall together with the amino-acids, fkese 
polypeptides act as a nucleus with which the amino-acids com- 
bine to form new protein. It has been established that neither 
polypeptides nor amino-acids are present in the blood except 
perhaps small amounts of the latter. This would indicate that, 
as in the case of fats, the resynthesis of the protein from the 
polypeptide and amino-acid products of digestion occurs during 
the absorption of these materials through the intestinal wall. 

Serum Albumin. — As stated, the absorbed products of pro- 
tein digestion are found in the blood capillaries leading to the 
portal vein. In the blood of this part of the circulatory system 
there is always present in the serum a protein known as 
serum albumin. It is interesting that while absorbed and 
resynthesized fat is found in the animal body of exactly the 
same nature as the food fat, even though this is different in 
character from the normal body fat, yet, in the case of pro- 
teins, no matter how different the protein food may be from 
the serum albumin of the animal, the serum albumin S3'nth6- 
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sized from the food protein is always the same, j The selective 
action of the digestive enzymes in not bydrolyztn^ certain poly- 
peptides would be in accord with such results. The animal 
body in its digestive action upon proteins would retain certain 
polypeptides in an unhydrolyzed form, while all others would 
be completely hydrolyzed to amino-acids. These unhydrolyzed 
polypeptides would then act as a nucleus with which the various 
amino-acids could combine to synthesize a protein of uniform 
character, viz, the serum albumin. 

Body Protein. — What now is the fate of the synthesized 
serum albumin of the blood? We know that the blood protein 
synthesized from the absorbed products of food protein is built 1 
up in the muscle cells into body protein, but we do not know the ' 
different steps in this metabolic change. It is important here 
to emphasize the fact that under normal conditions body pro- 
tein can be formed, either directly or indirectly, only from food 
protein. Unlike plants, animals are unable to use other nitrogen 
compounds together with carbohydrates to synthesize body pro- 
tein. It is true that for a short time the animal body can live 
with a protein free diet, but this is always at the expense of 
body proteiiL and any formation of body protein from carbohy- 
drates can only take place when protein residues, probably 
polypeptides and amino-acids obtained from the katabolism of 
body protein, are present to combine with carbohydrate to form 
new body protein. J Under such conditions body protein is 
gradually lost and protein katabolism grows gradually less and 
less until life ceases.| Food proteins in some form, or com- 
pounds anaJogous to them, such as certain combinations of 
amino-acids or polypeptides or both, and these only under 
limited conditions, are absolutely essential to the formation of 
body protein and the existence of animal life. 

Oxidation of Protein. — We do not know certainly whether 
all food protein first converted into blood protein is built up 
into body protein and then this body protein torn down and 
oxidized, or whether only part of it forms body protein while 
another part is oxidized without ever having been converted 
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into body pTotein. It seems probable that part of the protein 
is oxidized immediately and never forms body protein. This 
may take place with the entire blood protein molecule, or it is 
possible that in being synthesized into the various fonns of 
body protein certain groups of the blood protein are unadapted 
for the synthesis of the body protein and these portions then 
become ozidized. 

While we cannot therefore follow with any definiteness the 
conversion of food protein into body protein or state definitely 
whether kataboUzed protein is body protein or blood protein 
(food protein), we can follow in certain detail the results of the 
katabolism of protein in the body. 

Katabolism of Proteins. — We have thus far discussed, 
though without a much to be desired definiteness in detail, the 
conversion of food protein into body protein. It remains to 
consider the reactions and results of the katabolism or degrada- 
tion of protein and the oxidation by which it, like carbohydrates 
and fat, yields energy to the animal body. For a long time it 
was held that protein alone was the material of the body from 
which muscular energy was derived. This is not now considered 
as true, for it has been shown that both carbohydrates and fats 
contribute to the supply of muscular energy. 

Katabolic Products. — In considering the katabolic or tear- 
ing down changes of protein it is necessary to remember that 
proteins, because of their containing nitrogen as well as carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, may be looked uj>on as consisting of two 
parts, viz. (i) a carbon, hydrogen and oxj^en part, which acts 
like the carbohydrates and fats and on oxidation yields carbon 
dioxide and water as the products, (2) a nitrogen-containing 
part, also containing carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, which on 
oxidation yields distinctly different products. It is not meant 
that in the protein molecule there are two separate portions united 
together, but simply that by their oxidation two classes of prod- 
ucts are formed. It is through a study of these end products of 
protein katabolism that we gain an insight into the process itself. 

When protein is oxidized io- aa cx e c B&- of -CTyge%.aft-in.a calo- 
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rimfiteiV'ibe-pradttcts "STccoritm ii«Mde, water «&d mtro%en; 
nnrl tht thrnrrtirnl - ^itH -f il i i p nr raJTri fi r ■mtnr'^ proteins 
iaJn-HtLUJldSnce WtUi siuch a lunUuu. In the animal body, 
bow e v et, thr rtair**"" '^"'" ""* *"'"■ p'lT i " j"sf this y a-y. 
The products formed -faese are carbon dioxide, water and complex 
nitrogen compounds such as urea, uric acid and the purine 
bases. The carbon dioxide and water are eliminated in the 
respiration as in the case of carbohydrates and fat. 

Nitrogen Ezcretioii in Urine. — The nitrogen-containing 
compounds are all eliminated ^irough the kindeys in the urine. 
It is important to emphasize the fact that the urine is thus a 
true excretion substance, carrying out from the body the end 
products of metabolism, exactly analogous to the exhaled 
breath and not like the feces, which are almost entirety a waste 
product of undigested food materialj The urine contains aU 
of the nitrogen of the katabdized protein and about po per cent 
of this nitrt^n is in the form of urea, only the other 10 per cent 
being in the form of uric add and the other nitrogen compounds 
of urine. Thus a study of the urine nitrogen is the means we 
have of studying the nitrogen portion of katabolized protein. 
Also the total nitrogen of the urine is a measure of the total katdb- 
oKsm of protein and approximately every 16 grams of urine nitro- 
gen represents 100 grams of protein that have been katabolized. 
This explains the importance (d nitrc^n analysis of urine. 

Fonnation of Urea, etc — Let us now examine in more detail 
the way in which the protein nitrogen is converted into urea. 
When protein is oxidized under the conditions present in the 
muscle cells, or perhaps by a preceding hydrolysis of the protein 
molecule, the nitrogen sphts ofi in the form of ammonia. This 
is readily understood when we remember that proteins are poly- 
peptide compounds of amino-acids. Illustrating by a simple 
amino-add the hydrolysis occurring we have : 

HiNi-CHi-COOH 

1-1- -»-NHi+CHrf)H-COOH 

Hi -OH 
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By the further oxidation of these products we would obtain 
carbon dioxide and water from the carbon-hydrogen-oxygen 
portion, the anunonia remaining as ammonia. From our study 
of the chemistry of urea in Section I (p. 97) we know that urea 
may be synthesized from ammonia and carbon dioxide. Thus 
part of the carbon dioxide of the complete oxidation would 
remain combined with the ammonia as urea. This explains what 
we shall later consider again, that the theoretical calorific value 
or energy value of protein is not obtained in the animal body, 
because a part of this energy is lost in urea and the other nitro- 
gen compounds of urine. In practice, therefore, we subtract 
from the theoretical calorific value of protein the calorific value 
of the urine to obtain the physiological or body calorific value 
of protein. 

This would seem to indicate that in the kataboUsm rf protein 
a hydrolytic cleavage of the molecule into a nitrogenous un- 
oxidizable portion and a aoo-nitrogenous oxidizable portion 
must precede the oxidation, for if the osidation occurred with 
the protein molecule before splitting, we should expect all <rf 
the carbon and hydrt^n to be oxidized, and the body calorific 
value of proteins would be more nearly equal to the value ob- 
tained in a combustion calorimeter. 

Conversion of Proteins into Carbohydrates 

What now ha[^>ens to this non-nitrogenous portion of the 
protein molecule? We know that such a portion would be 
capable of immediate oxidation and we know also that even- 
tually it is completely oxidized, though not all of its ene^y of 
oxidation is liberated, some of the carbon dioxide combining 
with the ammonia, the other hydrolytic product of the protdn, 
yielding urea. Whether the oiddatioD of the non-nitrogenous 
portion takes place immediately or whether other metabolic 
changes occur before oxidation is not clear. 

It has been claimed that all of the oxidation in the body by 
which energy is liberated is the oxidation of glucose and that 
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all food materials are finally converted into this sugar before 
they are oxidized to yield energy. This has not borne the 
test of experiment in the case of fats, though we know that in 
the body fats may be converted into carbohydrates. With 
the proteins also we are not able to claim that such a trans- 
f onnation of the products of protein cleavage into carbohydrates, 
before oxidation, always takes place, though we can show that 
such a conversion is possible. 

In the cleavage of proteins alanine or o-amino-propionic add 
is one of the normal products, and this by hydrolysis, as already 
mentioned on page 85, would yield ammonia and lactic add 
(o-hydroxy-propionic add). We know that lactic add is 
formed in the body from glucose, such a conversion being ^mply 
a splitting of the molecule without hy^lrolysis. 

C^i»0«-»-a CiHA, CCH4-CH{0H)-C00H) 
Glucose Lactic add 

It would not, therefore, be impossible for the reverse action 
to occur and glucose to be formed from the lactic add resulting 
from the non-nitrogenous portion of protdn. That a formation 
of carbohydrates from protein actually does take place in the 
animal body has been proved by experiment. It has not been 
proved, however, that all non-nitrogenous protein deavage prod- 
ucts are first converted into carbohydrates before oxidation. 

The actual conversion of protdns into carbohydrates does 
take place in the body in case there is a lack of carbohydrate 
and fat food. In such cases the normal supply of glucose in the 
blood is maintained wholly by protdn, And also the glycc^en 
au{^ly in the liver may be similarly kept up. 

Conversion of Proteins into Fats 

That both body fats and milk fats may be formed from pro- 
tdns has been well established by experiment. Whether such 
a conversion is direct from proteins to fats, or indirect from 
proteins through carbohydrates to fats, is not so well proved. 
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We have just demonstrated that proteins can be converted into 
carbohydrates, and ttie conversion of carbohydrates into fats is 
likewise proved. 

Thus protein food may yield both carbohydrates and fats 
from the non-nitrogenous portion of the molecule, and this por- 
tion, whether it is thus transformed or not, is eventually oxidized 
with the liberation of energy. This energy, however, is not 
equal to the entire energy of the original protein molecule, as a 
portion of it remains locked up, with the mtrc^en portion of the 
protein, in the form d urea and other nitrc^en excretion products 
of protein katabolism. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

MILK, BLOOD AND URINE 

Befohe dismissing the general subject of animal food and 
nutrition, and taking up the study of plant physiology, it is 
best to consider the three animal fluids mentioned at the head 
of this chapter. Milk is a normal secretion of all mammalian 
animals, serving as food for the offspring during the first period 
of its life. Blood is the main circulatoiy liquid of the animal 
body by means of which the absorbed food nutrients are carried 
to the different parts of the body and in the muscle cells brought 
in contact with oxygen, also carried by the blood, and finally 
oxidized. Urine is an excretion liquid which serves as the 
medium by which the nitrogen end products of protein katab- 
oUsm are removed from the body. 

MILK 
Milk is the normal secredon of the mammary glands of 
mammalian animals. It is provided by the animal as the sole 
food of the young for the first period of its life. In harmony 
with this use it is natrn^l to find that it contains all of the 
substances essential as animal food. These substances, as we 
have previously stated, embrace carbohydrates, fats, proteins 
and certain inoiganic salts. As an agricultural product millr 
means almost exclusively cows' milk and, unless otherwise 
stated, what we shall say refers to this particular milk, thou^ 
in general the statements will apply also to all milk. 

Constituents 

Carbohydrates, — There is only one carbohydrate found in 

milk, viz. milk sugar, or lactose. This sugar is a disaccharose 

of the same compodtion as cane sugar, i.e. CiaHsOu- It is 
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ea^y soluble in water and crystallizes in large crystals. It 
does not taste quite as sweet as cane sugar, but is more eaaly 
digested ; at least human beings, and probably all TnA^Tial", 
are able to digest it before any other carbohydrate. It is the 
sole carbohydrate food so long as the animal lives upon milk 
alone. It reduces Fehlii^'s solution and may be tested for or 
determined quantitatively by means of this reagent. 

An important property of milk sugar is that certain bacteria, 
viz. ladu: add bacteria, ferment it with the production of lac- 
tic add. The lactic add so produced is the cause of what is 
termed the souring of milli ajid is also connected with the sepa- 
ration of the protein casein. Milk sugar is obtained from milk 
in considerable quantities for use as an infant food and the 
sugar left in whey is used without separation for the commer- 
cial preparation of lactic add. 

Fats. — The fat constituents of milk are contained largely 
in the cream, which may be separated from it, and in butter 
the most important mil k product. As has been previously ex- 
plained, fats are esters of glycerol and organic adds. With 
two exceptions, the adds present as esters in milk fat bdong 
to the monobasic saturated adds of the acetic add series. The 
excqitions are oleic add, the eighteen-carbon add of the ethy- 
lene unsaturated series, and a dihydroxy derivative of stearic 
add, the dghteen-carbon saturated add. 

The adds found in mUk fat, as glycerol esters, are the follow- 
ing in the order of their amoimts present as given by Browne: 

Palmitic add Ci»H«iCOOH 

Oleic add diH^COOH 

Myristic add CuHnCOOH 

Butyric add CJIjCOOH 

Laurie add CuHmCOOH 

Caproic acid COIuCOOH 

Stearic add CiiHmCOOH 

Dioxystearic add Ci7Hm(0H)»C00H ■ 

Caprylic add CiHisCOOH 

Capric add C>HitCOOH 
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The fat of milk is held in suspension in the form of an emul- 
sion, and is one of the constituents to which the characteristic 
opaque white color is due. Owing to the fact that its specific 
gravity is less than that of water it rises to the surface on 
standing in the form of cream, or it may be separated by sub- 
jecting the milk to a strong centrifugal action as in the ordinary 
milk separator. The size of the fat globules present in the 
emuHon varies with the particular breed of cow and with the 
period at which the mUk is obtained. Barthel gives the size 
as o.oooi to 0.023 mm. in diameter with an average of 
0.003 "™- 

The particular physical and chemical properties of milk fat 
which serve as a basis of analysis will be referred to under 
butter. The simple determination of the amount of fat present 
in milk is carried out in the laboratory by absorbing the milk 
into a porous block of filter paper and then subjecting this, after 
drying, to extraction with ether or light petroleum oils (benzine). 
After evaporation of the solvent the fat is left practically pure. 
In the dairy the determination is made by means of the well- 
known Babcock method. The principle upon which this 
method is based is that, by the addition of a certain amount of 
sulphuric add, the specific gravity of the milk liquid is raised 
considerably so that the fat separates very completely from its 
emulsion state. The separation is asdsted by whirling the 
mixture in a centrifugal machine after first placing it in a specially 
constructed bottle with a narrow graduated neck. After cen- 
trifuging, the fat stands completely separated as a dear layer 
in the graduated neck and is read directly in per cent of fat in 
the milk. 

Protuns. — The protein constituents of milk are three, viz. 
caseinogen, a phospboprotein ; an albumin, lactalbumin; and a 
globulin, lactoglobulin. Caseinogen is in much greater amount 
than either of the other two, 85 per cent of the total protein 
being in this form. The lactalbunun constitutes most of the 
remaining 15 per cent, while the lactoglobulin is present only in 
traces. 
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Caseinogen is not soluble but is held in colloidal suspen«on, 
and it is this colloidal suspended protein together with the 
emulsified fat already mentioned which give milk its white 
opaque color. 

Casein or Curd. — When milk sours, due to the lactic add 
fermentation of the milk sv^r, or when sweet milk is acidified 
carefully with dilute acetic acid, the caseinogen is converted 
into wholly insoluble casein. The casein sq>arates as a floccu- 
lent mass, or curd, which is the basis for the manufacture of 
cheese. 

This conversion of colloidal caseinogen into insoluble casein 
is also effected by a milk-coagulating enzyme or enzymes known 
as rennin. In the animal body gastric rennin in the gastric 
juice and pancreatic rennin in the pancreatic juice produce this 
change. Commercially, the enzymes obtained from animals 
are used under the name of rennet. 

The exact natrn^ of the chemical changes that occur in this 
coagulation is not fully established, nor is it determined whether 
the enzyme coagulation is exactly the same as that produced by 
adds. The generally accepted view is as follows : The enzyme 
sphts the caseinogen into a truly soluble form of protein and 
perhaps also yields a peptone. The soluble protein then unites 
with calcium, from calcium salts present in the milk, yielding a 
caldum salt of the protein which is the casein or curd. 

Lactalbumin. — After the separation of the casein from milk 
the filtrate is known as whey. This contains in solution the 
other two proteins lactalbumin and lactoglobulin. On heating 
the whey the albumin coagulates just as egg albumin does, 
and may then be filtered off. The lactoglobulin does not coagu- 
late with heat and remains in the final filtrate. Its amount, 
however, is very small and we need not consider it further. 
The albumin obtained as above agrees in properties with other 
albumins, e.g. egg alfmntin and blood serum allyumin, givii^ the 
characteristic protein reactions. 

Inorganic Constituents, Salts. — The salt constituents con- 
sist almost entirety of salts of inorganic adds. Only one organic 
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add is present, viz. dtric add, whidi amounts to about 0.2 
per cent The priadpal salts are chlorides and phosphates of 
the metals, sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium and iron. 
Barthel gives the followii^ for the compositiou of milk ash 
accordii^ to Fleischmaim ; ' 

E^ 35.71 per cent 

NaiO 11.92 per cent 

CaO 34.6S per cent 

MgO 3.12 per cent 

FeiOi 0.31 per cent 

PiOt 31-57 pc' ce^t 

CI 16.3S per cent 

Also according to Soldner,* the same author gives the follow* 
ing as the salts present in milk. 



Sodium chloride . . . 
Potassium chloride . . 
Monopotassiimi phosphate 
Dipotassium phosphate 
Potassium dtrate . . 
Dimagnesium phosphate 
Magnesium dtrate . . 
Dicaldum phosphate 
Tricaldum phosphate . 
Caldum dtrate . . . 
Caldum oxide (in casein) 



10.63 
9.16 
12.77 



S-47 



3-71 
4-05 
7.42 
8.90 
23-55 
S-I3 



per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
percent 
percent 
percent 
percent 
per cent 



The salts of mjlk are in solution, and on evaporation of the milk 
to dryness and burning the dry residue they remain as an ash. 
The amount of ash is about 0.7 per cent. The toted solids of 
milk, which indude not only salts but also the organic con- 
stituents, amount to about 13.0 per cent, leaving about 87.0 
per cent of water. 
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General Properties 
Milk has an opaque white color with a more or less yellow 
tint depending upon the amount of fat present. The opaque 
appearance, as previously stated, is due to the combined effect 
of the emulsified fat and the colloidal caseinogen. The physical 
pr(q)erties and percentage composition of milk are fairly constant 
so that it is possible to establish standards of quality. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. De[>artment of Agriculture, standard milk has 
the following composition in fat and total solids : 
Standard Milk 
Fat, not less than 3.35 per cent 
Total solids (not fat), not less than 8.5 per cent 
An average milk may be given as follows : 

Spedfic gravity 1.039-1.034 

Fats 4.0 per cent 

Proteins 3-3 per cent 

Milk sugar 5.0 per cent 

Ash 0.7 per cent 

Total solids 13.0 per cent 

A fat rich milk will contain approximately : 

Fats 5-39-7-76 per cent 

Proteins 3.66-4.68 per cent 

Milk sugar 4.76-4.82 per cent 

Ash 0.75-0.83 per cent 

Total solids 14.62-18.03 per cent 

Extreme variations in composition may be : 

Fats 1.04-14.67 per cent 

Proteins a.86- 9,98 per cent 

Milk sugar 2,33- 5.28 per cent 

Ash 0.66- 1.44 per cent 

Of the three organic constituents the fat varies most and the 

sugar least. 
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Analysis of Americiin milk by the Vermont Experiment 
Station in 1890 gave the following results: 



4-09 4^ 4.8r S.*o 
J.40 3^8 3.6s s-B? 



Analysis 

The determination of the specific gravity and the composi- 
tion of milk is usually carried out by different methods in the 
chemical laboratory and in the dairy or creamery. The specific 
gravity is the weight of a volume of milk compared with the 
weight of an equal volume of water both at the same tempera- 
ture or at definitely stated temperatures for each. In the 
laboratory this is determined by direct weighing. In the dairy, 
and also in the laboratory, it is usually made by the use of an 
hydrometer spindle graduated especially for use with milk. 
Such a hydrometer is called a lactometer. It may also be deter- 
mined by means of a Westphal balance. 

The total solids in milk are determined by evaporation and 
then weighing the dry residue. As the specific gravity varies 
with the total solids it is possible to calculate the latter from 
the former if the fat content is also known. A formula that 
has been worked out for use with direct Quevenne lactometer 
readings is as follows : 

Total »Uds - la'tomete, reading ^ (,^ ^ j„ ^ ^q 

The ash is determined by incinerating the dry residue or 
total solids at a low red heat and weighing the remaining ash. 
The proteins are determined by means of the Kjeldahl method 
for nitrogen as given under proteins (p. 93). A creamery 
method by means of the centrifuge has also been devised by 
Hart for determining milk casein. Fats are determined by 
extraction or by the Babcock method, as stated under milk 
fats. He determination of milk sugar may be made in the 
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whey by means of Fehling's solutioii. It is often, however, 
calculated fn»ii the total aolids by subtractii^ fats, proteins 
and ash. 



"ITie preservatives used with milk include formaldehyde 
(formalin), hydrogen peroxide, boric acid and sodium carbonate. 
The testing and determination of these belong to the ^>edal 
field of food analysis and will not be discussed in detail. By 
means of the hydrochloric acid test formaldehyde may be de- 
tected in I part to 350,000. Hydrogen peroxide by the para 
phenylene diamine test may be detected in i part to 40,000. 
Boric add by the turmeric paper test may be detected in j part 
to 8000, and sodium carbonate by hydrochloric add on the ash 
may be detected in i part to zooo. Methods of procedure for 
these tests may be found in books on food analysis such as 
Leach, Sherman and Hawk. 



The questions concerning the two important milk products, 
butter and cheese, belong more to a special study of dairy chemis- 
try or food analysis than to a general discussion of agricultural 
chemistry. In addition, therefore, to what has already been 
said in regard to the particular milk constituents characterizii^ 
these products, only a few facts will be given in regard to their 
general composition. 

Butter consists principally of the milk fat with a part of the 
other constituents of Tuilk that are separated with the fat. 
The separated fat is subjected to churning and working opera- 
tions by which the fat is pressed together and mostly freed 
from the liquid known as buttermilk, when it takes on the 
appearance of ordinary butter, salt being added as flavoring 
and as a preservative. The average composition of butter 
may be given as follows, according to McKay and Larsen 
(Iowa) : 
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Compodtloji of Butter 

Fat 84.0 percent 

Water 12.73 percent 

Protein 1.30 per cent 

Ash and Salt 1.97 per cent 

The different substitutes for butter are of two types. Reno- 
vated or Process Butter consists of old rancid butter worked over 
to remove objectionable substances and to incorporate a small 
amount of fresh milk or cream. Oleomargarine, Butterine and 
similar products consist of mixtures of animal fats, other than 
milk fat, such as beef fat and lard, to which also some fresh 
milk or cream is usually added. 

Cheese 
Cheese consbts principally of the coagulated cason of milk 
separated by natur^ souring of the milk or by the use of com- 
mercial 6023^36 prq)arations known as rennet (rennin). The 
curd carries down with it most of the fat and some of the other 
constituents of the milk. After separation the curd is worked 
into various forms of cheese, and most varieties, except the 
soft fresh cream cheeses, are subjected to a fermentation or 
ripening. The fermentation produces various substances 
which give to the cheese a particular character and flavor. 
The average composition of Cheddar cheese made in New York 
State may be given as follows, according to Van Slyke : 

Compodtion of ITew York Cheddar Cheese 

Water 32.7-43.9 per cent 

Fats 30.0-36.8 per cent 

Proteins 30.a-z6.i per cent 

(Milk sugar, lactic add, ash and salt about 5.0 per cent.) 

Whey. — The filtrate obtained when the coagulated casein 
is separated is known as vikey. It contains the soluble pro- 
teins, practically all of the milk st^;ar, and some of the inorganic 
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constituents. It has food value for domestic animals, being 
used especially for swine. Commercially the whey is used as a 
source of milk sugar and, after fermentation, of lactic add. 

Food Value 

The definite consideration of food values will be given in 
another chapter. As stated at the beginning of our study of 
milk it is a normal balanced food in itself, containing all of the 
essential food constituents. While primarily a normal food for 
young animals, indudit^ babies, it is also used to a very laxge 
extent as a food for adult human beings. The food value at 
butter is lai^y in its fat content and of cheese in both fat and 
protein. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XXDC 
Separation of Milk Constitueiits 

(i) Cuein. Dilute a piat of whole milk with an equal volume of 
water. Add slowly with slight stirring a dilute (lo per cent) solution 
of acetic add. When flocculation begins, proceed very slowly and 
stop the addition of acid as soon as the coagulum becomes nearty 
solid. Allow to stand a few minutes until the coagulated protdn 
separates slightly, leaving a whey that is only slightly opaque. Filter 
through a double cheesecloth and press the curd as diy as posfflble. 
This curd is casein with induded fat. After extracting the fat as in 
(i) the casein should be white and quite easily pulverized. Test the 
dry casein by the testa for protein (Experiment XV iU, 4)- 

(2) Fat Place the pressed casdu m a flask or bottle and cov^ 
with 95 per cent alcohol. Shake a little to aid the extraction of the 
water. Pour off the alcohol extract. Repeat the extraction with 
ether instead of alcohol and collect the ether extract by itself. Extract 
again and a third time if necessary with ether, combining the ether 
extracts. Distill off the ether from the extracts and a residue of milk 
fat will be obtained. 

(3) Lactalbumin. If the whey from the separated casein in (t) re- 
quires it, filter through a filter paper. Place the dear whey in an 
evaporating dish or beaker and heat to boiling for a few minutes. 
Notice the coagulation of the milk albumin. Filter off the albumm 
through filter paper aud repeat the heating. If more albumin sq>a- 
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rates, filter again. Dry tlie albumin and make the protein tests. 
Test 10 cc. of the filtrate from the albumin by the Biuret Test 
(Experiment XVIII, 4, c) to prove the presence of a non-coi^ulable 
protein (lactoglobulin). 

(4) I^osphates. Without separating the traces of lactoglobuUn 
boil the albumin filtrate in an evaporatiug dish carefully until bump- 
ing occurs. Filter through paper. The separated solid is largely 
calcium phosphate, CasCPOOi. Repeat the boiling with the filtrate 
from the calcium phosphate and obtain a second crystallization of 
phosphate. Repeat as many times as necessary until no more phos- 
phate separates. Test the collected phosphate by dissolving in dilute 
nitric add and adding an equal volume of ammonium molybdate 
solution. A yellow precipitate proves the presence of phosphates. 

(5} MUk Sugar. When no more separation of calcium phosphate 
occurs, continue to evaporate the filtrate with a low flame so as to 
prevent charring. When quite small in volume (about 100 c.c.) 
transfer to a steam bath and continue the evaporation until the liquid 
is of a sirupy consistency. Cool, and see it any crystals separate. 
If not, evaporate further until crystallization does take place. Filter 
or decant off the liquid, wash the crystals with a little water, dry them 
on filter paper and examine by taste, etc. They are milk sugar 
(lactose). Dissolve a few crystab in water and test with Fehling's 
solution (Experiment XXn, 2). 



THE BLOOD 

While the blood is the chief circulatory fluid of the animat 
body, there is associated with it another known as lymph. In 
discussing the metabolism of food we have stated that the ab- 
sorbed food nutrients are carried to the cells by means of the 
blood, where they come into intimate contact with the oxygen 
brought from the lungs by means of the blood also. In bring- 
ing about this contact between oxygen and food nutrients 
within the cell, and thus ejecting their final katabolism, the 
lymph plays a very important part and also in removing from 
the cells the waste products of katabolism. We shall not 
attempt to discuss in detail the exact part which each of these 
fluids takes in this utilization of food but present the general 
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facts in regard to the nature and properties of the more promi- 
nent of the two, viz. the blood. 

PropertieB. — The blood of mature nnimflU is an opaque, 
dark red fluid with a neutral reaction according to the concen- 
tration of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions, but an alkaline reaction 
as ordinarily tested with litmus paper, due to the presence of 
sodium carbonate and phosphate. In man it has a E^>ecific 
gravity of 1.06 and the amount in the body equals about 7.5 
per cent of the body weight. 

Constituents 

The constituents of the blood are of two kinds, viz. organic 
and inorganic. These are present in two conditions, viz. either 
in true solution or in suspension in the liquid substratum, water. 
The liquid portion of the blood, including both the solvent and 
those substances in true solution, is known as Mood plasma. In 
this plasma the suspended substances are held. 

The material held in suspension in blood plasma amounts to 
about 60 per cent of the blood and consists of cdlal(tr bodies 
known as blood corpuscles, blood plates and blood dust. The 
most important of these bodies are the two forms of corpuscles 
known as red corpuscles or erythrocytes and white corpuscles or 
leucocytes. 

Red Blood Corpuscles or Erythrocytes. — The erythrocytes 
are cells which have lost their nucleus. In mammals they have 
the microscopical appearance of biconcave disks. They are of 
a yellowish color but in masses appear red. Their color is due 
to a protein known as hatnoglobin which permeates the real cell 
material known as the stroma. The stroma constitutes only 
5 to 10 per cent of the dry matter of the corpuscles, while 90 
to 95 per cent consists of haemoglobin. Two important con- 
stituents of the stroma are lecithin and cholesterol, which will be 
considered later (p. 280). 

Hemolysis and HnmagglutinatioiL — Two properties of 
erythrocytes are of especial importance in connection with the 
action of toxins and the condition of immunity. When the 
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blood plasma which holds the erythrocytes in suspension is 
made more dilute by the addition of water, an osmotic pressure 
is produced within the erythrocytes due to the rapid inward 
difiusion into the corpuscle of water from the plasma. This 
pressure may become strong enough to rupture the cell wall of 
the corpuscle, when the colored bjemoglobin is discharged into 
the plasma, leaving the corpuscles colorless. This general 
action is termed kamdysis or taking, and may be produced also 
by certain substances, e.g. ether, chloroform, bile, the toxins 
of snake venom and of certain bacteria, and products produced 
in the body by immunization. The osmotic pressure of blood 
plasma is approximately equivalent to a 0.9 per cent solution 
of sodium chloride and in such a solution no haemolysis takes 
place. A salt solution of this strength is known as a physio- 
logical salt solution or normal saline sotution. 

The second special property of erythrocytes is that of agglu- 
tination, or precipitation, when acted upon by certain substances. 
The action is called kcemagglutinaiion. 

Htsmoglobin and Oxyluemoglobin. — Elsmc^Iobin, it will 
be recalled, was mentioned, in the discussion of proteins, as 
one of the conjugated proteins, consisting of a protein part (a 
histon called globin) , tt^ether with an iron-containing colored 
part known as ktsmockromagen. The erythrocytes are oxygen 
carriers, and it is this hjemo^obin which is the essential con- 
stituent of red blood corpuscles in the performance of this 
function. Hxmoglobin occurs in the venous blood, and when 
it comes in contact with inhaled air in the lungs it absorbs 
oxygen and is thereby converted into oxyfiamoglobin in the 
arterial blood. In the blood capillaries of the cellular tissue the 
03^hamoglobin gives up its oxygen to the food nutrients, 
which are thereby oxidized and energy liberated, the oxyhie- 
moglobin in turn being reduced to hfemoglobin. In this way 
the hemoglobin, a constituent of red blood corpuscles, acts as 
a carrier in conveying oxygen from the lungs to the muscle 
cells. This action probably rests in the iron component of the 
protein and is analogous to the bromine carrier property of 
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ferrous bromide. Hie amount <rf htemi^lobin in fresh blood 
is about 14 per cent. As previously stated, the amount ol 
blood is about 7.5 per cent of the body weight. A man of 68 
kilograms (150 lbs.) would, therefore, have approximately 5100 
grams of blood containing 714 grams of luemoglobin. The 
oxygen-absorbing power of luemoglobin has been determined 
as 1.34 c.c. oxygen per gram of haemoglobin. The total oxygen- 
carrying power of the blood of an adult man would, therefore, 
be about 950 c.c. Oxyh^emoglobin may be crystallized, and it 
has been found that the crystal form varies with different species 
of animals. 

The shape and size of erythrocytes vary with different ani- 
mals. In man the size is about y^t^r °^ ^^ inch, in the ele- 
phant t^btt °^ ^° inch, in the ox i^g of an inch, and in the 
musk deer [jij^a ' of an inch. 

The number of erythrocytes is very large and has been shown 
to vaiy with marked changes in condition. In the adult human 
male the number is about 5,500,000 per cubic millimeter, m 
the female about 4,500,000. Under abnormal conditions 
affecting the rate of oxidation in the tissues, as after physical 
exertion, or at kigk altitudes, the number has been found to 
increase to 7,000,000, and in pathological cases as high as 
11,000,000. Under conditions of decreased oxidation, as in the 
disease known as anamia, the number has been found to fall to 
500,000. 

White Blood Corpuscles or Leucocytes. — The other cor- 
puscles of the blood, known as white corpusdes, or leucocytes, 
because they do not contain a color pigment, are larger than 
the red corpuscles and are characterized further by possessing 
a nucleus. They are not as numerous as the erythrocytes, 
varying from 5000 to 10,000 per cubic millimeter. This 
number varies still more widely under certain pathological 
conditions. The functions of the leucocytes b not fully estab- 
lished. They have been termed blood scavengers, as it is claimed 
that they destroy pathogenic organisms such as bacteria, 
either by devouring them, or by producing other substances 
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which prevent their activity. It is also thought that they take 
part in the production of immune substances in the blood. 
Other theories are that they aid in the absorption of fats and 
peptones, that they take part in the process of blood coagula- 
tion, and that they maintain the protein content of the blood 
plasma. 

Blood Plasma. — The blood plasma, as we have stated, is 
the liquid portion which holds the corpuscles, plates and dust 
in suspension. In this blood plasma there are held in true 
solution both organic and inorganic substances. The amount 
of sohd matter contained in the plasma is about 8.0 per cent. 
The organic constituents amount to about 7.0 per cent and the 
inorganic to about i.o per cent. 

The two most important organic constituents are glucose 
sugar and proteins. The former is in very small amounts, only 
about 0,1 per cent, but is very important, as it is the form in 
which carbohydrate food, and perhaps all food, is finally oxidized 
in the cells. The protein constituents are in larger amounts 
and are four in number, viz. (i) fibrinogen, (a) a nucleoprotein, 
(3) a globulin, and (4) serum albumin. Other organic constit- 
uents present in small amounts are enzymes, fats, Ucttkin, 
cholesterol, sarco-lactic acid, urea, uric acid and some others. 

The inorganic constituents of blood plasma mclude chlorides, 
carbonates, sulphates and phosphates of the metals sodium, cal- 
cium, magnesium, potassium and iron. 

Blood Serum. — When fresh-drawn blood is exposed to the 
air, the striking phenomenon termed dotting takes place. In 
this clotting of the blood one of the soluble protein constituents 
of the blood plasma, the fibrinogen, is converted into an in- 
soluble protein termed fibrin. This insoluble fibrin in separat- 
ing carries down with it the blood corpuscles and other sus- 
pended matter in the form of a thick clot. As this dot sepa- 
rates there is left a light yellow liquid known as blood serum. 
The serum differs from plasma in containing no fibrinogen. 
In it there are present, however, all of the other soluble con- 
stituents of the plasma. 
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Serum Albumin. — The most important protein constit- 
uent of serum is the albumin, which is Uke egg albumin in being 
soluble in water. In considering the absorption and metab- 
olism of protein food we stated that the absorbed products of 
protein digestion enter the blood and are metabolized into 
blood protein, which is then carried to the tissue cells, where 
oxidation takes place. Although it is not fuUy established, it 
is probable that the serum albumin is the form in which food 
protein is carried to the cells. If this is true, the relation be- 
tween serum albumin and food protein is of direct importance. 
The amount of serum albumin varies in different animals, and 
in man amounts to about 4.5 per cent. , 

Fibrinogen and Fibrin. — The second protdn constituent of 
blood plasma is the fibrinogen, which is a globulin soluble in 
dilute salt solutions such as the blood plasma. It is present in 
small amount, probably not over 0.4 per cent, in man. It is 
alao a normal constituent of lymph. 

Clotting. — The special interest in connection with fibrino- 
gen is its relation to the characteristic clotting property of blood. 
This action takes place whenever fresh blood comes in contact 
with the air, and is the natural process by which the flow of 
blood from a wound is stopped, thus preventing too great loss 
of this important body fluid. The process of clotting is a 
complicated one, involving the action of several enemies. It 
is not fully established, but the most generally accepted view 
in regard to the various steps may be given as follows. 

The leucocytes, or white blood corpuscles, together with the 
blood plates produce, probably with the aid of a kinase, or 
activator, a ferment known as prothrombin. This prothrombin 
is the zymogen of another enzyme, and when activated by cal- 
cium siiitr,- present in the plasma, produces the enzyme called 
tkromlnn, 01 fibrin enzyme. Thrombin then acts directly upon 
the soluble protein fibrinogen, and the product is an insoluble 
protein called fibrin. The separation or coagulation of this 
insoluble protein forms the network or foundation of the blood 
dot, which contains also the solid suspended constituents of 
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the blood, i.e. corpuscles, etc., which are held mechanically and 
carried down with the fibrin. 

If fresh-drawn blood is beaten rapidly with a bundle of fine 
twigs or of strings, the coagulatii^ fibrin will be caught on the 
twigs, while most of the corpuscles remain in the serum. Blood 
so treated is called de-fibrinated. The fibrin so separated may 
be used for testing the color reactioas of proteins or the diges- 
tible action of proteolytic enzymes. It is a white fibrous 
material and responds to all protein tests. 

Under normal conditions, freshly drawn blood wiD dot in 
from two to ten minutes, though the rapidity of clotting varies 
a good deal in different animals and is especially slow under 
certain pathological conditions as in feeer. The separation of 
the clot from the serum takes place very slowly, requiring from 
ten to forty-eight hours. The time taken for clotting may be 
shortened very greatly by certain treatment and is often done 
in controlling hemorrhages. A solution of ferric chloride or 
alimi applied to a fresh cut produces an almost instantaneous 
dotting. The natural clotting may be hastened or retarded 
by the injection of certain substances, e.g. calcium salts. In 
general an increase of carbon dioxide and decrease of oxygen 
causes blood to dot more slowly and vice versa: Snake venom 
and toxic albumin cause marked retardation in dotting ; and if 
blood is drawn into a solution of ammonium oxalate, it will not 
dot. 

The reason why blood does not dot until exposed to the air 
is not wholly explained, but is considered to be due to the 
presence in the normal blood of an anti-enzyme called anti- 
thrombin which prevents the action of thrombin upon fibrino- 
gen. It is also probably true that very little if any thrombin 
is present in the blood within the blood vessds, as the leuco- 
cytes do not yidd prothrombin until the action of air causes 
them to disintegrate. 
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EXPERIMENT STUDY XXX 
Blood 

(i) Oulated Blood. Secure some blood from a horse or cow and 
let it Sow directly into a lo per cent solution of ammonium oxalate. 
The blood will remain unclotted and may be examined imder high 
power microscope for blood corpuscles. (See Hawk, " Practical Phys- 
iological Chemistry" (1913), p. ig?, for plates showing corpuscles.) 

(a) Fibrin. Draw off another quantity of blood, 100-200 cc, and 
immediately whip or stir it vigorously with some fine glass rods or a 
small bundle of twigs or a bunch of stout cord tied on to a stick and 
with loose ends like a mop. When dotting has been effected and the 
fibrin has adhered to the rods or string, remove the beater and wash 
the fibrin as clean as possible from all other material. Examine the 
fibrin as to general character and make the protein tests with it as in 
Experiment XVin, 4. 

(3) Deflfarinated Blood. The blood from which the fibrin has been 
removed may now be examined for blood a>rpuacles and for other 
constituents such as sugar, chlorides, etc. 

URINE 

Urine differs from milk in being considered as an excretion, 
not as a secretion. It is the medium by means of which the 
nitrogenous products of protein metabolism are removed from the 
body. When the food nutrients are oxidized in the cells, the 
carbon dioxide and water, resulting from the carbon and hjrdro- 
gen of the fats and carbohydrates and also from a portion of 
the carbon and hydrogen of proteins, is excreted in the exhaled 
breath. All of the nitrogen and some of the carbon and hydro- 
gen of the protein oxidation yield products which find their 
way into the urine and are excreted in this way. The nitrogen 
content of urine becomes, therefore, a measure of the protein 
metabolism in the animal body. The nitrogen compounds in 
urine are more or less complex coinpounds, containing carbon 
and hydrogen together with the nitrogen, and they consequently 
possess the possibility of being oxidized. This means that all 
of the energy of oxidizing proteins is not yielded in the cell 
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where this oxidation takes place, but that some of it is still 
retained and locked up, as it were, in the mine excretion prod- 
ucts and thus lost to the body. This will be explained in 
detail when we study food values (Chapter XVII). 

Constituents 

Nitrogen CompoondB. — The most important constituents of 
urine in connection with normal metabolism are the oitrogen 
compounds. The most abundant compounds of this class are 
urea, uric add, creatinine and the purine bases; xanthine, etc. 
The chemical constitution and relationship of these com- 
pounds has been already considered, so far as is necessary, in 
Section I. 

Urea. — The chief constituent of urine and the principal 
nitrc^en product of protein kataboUsm is urea. Under normal 
conditions of diet and health the urea represents about 88 per 
cent of the total nitrogen in urine. This relative amount may, 
however, be changed very decidedly by changes in the total 
amount of protein metabolized. Urea is more abundant in 
the urine of man and flesh-eating animals than in herbivorous 
animals. It is also present in most of the fluids of the animal 
body, as in blood, as already mentioned. In man the total 
amount per day is about 30 grams. As this represents about 
88 per cent of the total nitrogen in urine which, in turn, is the 
whole of the nitrogen of metabolized protein, it means that the 
total nitrc^en metabohsm per day is about 16.0 grams, equiv- 
alent to 100 grams of protein. As we shall find under food 
requirements this is the normal amount of protein required by 
man per day. 

Iscdation and Determination. — The isolation of urea from 
urine is easily accomplished by converting it first into a nitric 
acid salt, crystallizing this, and then settii^ the urea free by 
the action of a weak base (barium carbonate). This wiD be 
described in the experiment following. The ^proximate 
determination of urea in urine is also easily made, and as the 
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accurate detemunation of total nitrogen in urine is a com- 
plicated chemical process, the former is used very largely as 
a clinical method for judging the protein metabolism of 
the body. This also will be considered in the experiment 
study. 

Uric Add. — This compound, closely related to urea in its 
constitution (seep. los), is an important constituent in man and 
other flesh-eating animals, though present in quite small amounts. 
The daily excretion is about 0.6 grams under normal conditions, 
and represents about i.o per cent of the total urine nitrogen. 
The amount varies greatly however under certain pathological 
conditions. The source of uric add is the metabolism of a 
special group of proteins, viz. the nudeo-proteins, and in 
mnmmnk is one of the minor products of metabolism. In 
birds, however, it is the chief nitrogenous metabolic product, 
being formed dmilarly to urea in mammals. 

Creatinine. — This nitrogen compound is preseat in urine to 
the amount of about 1.5 grams per day, equivalent to about 3.6 
per cent of the total urine nitrogen. It is an anhydride of 
creatine which is a normal constituent of muscular tissue. 
Creatine is related to urea through guanidine which is imino 
urea or 

/NH, 

HN-C< 

Ammonia. — About 3.0 per cent of the total nitrogen in 
urine is present as ammonia. The amount is, however, sub- 
ject to considerable variation, depending upon the relative 
amounts of acid and basic constituents of the food. If not 
held by acids in a stable form, it is converted into urea. The 
relative amounts of these two constituents are thus inter- 
dependent and in pathological cases have been known to be 
almost reversed. According to Sherman the amounts of the 
different nitrogen compounds in urine per day following a 
high protdn diet are as follows: 
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87.S pet cent 
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Uric acid nitrogen 

Cieatinine nitrogen 



Hippuiic Acid. — This compound, it will be recalled (p. 92), 
is benzoyl amino-acetic add. It is present in the urine of man 
in about the same amount as uric add, 0.7 grams per day. It 
is much more abundant in herbivorous than in carnivorous 
animals. 

Pathological Constituents, Glucose. — Two important patho- 
logical constituents of urine should be mentioned. These are 
glucose and albumin. Under deranged metabolic conditions, 
the cause of which is not fully understood, the body loses its 
power of utilizing carbohydrate food by the oxidation of glu- 
cose. Under such conditions the glucose is excreted in the urine. 
The pathological condition in such cases is known as glyco- 
suria, and the particular disease when the condition b per- 
sistent is called diabetes mellitus. Glucose is never a constit- 
uent of normal urine, at least in amounts detected by ordinary 
chemical tests. Any positive test for glucose in urine is, there- 
fore, indicative of an abnormal condition. The qualitative 
and quantitative determination of glucose in urine b made by 
means of Fehling's solution, or some modification of it. The 
original Fehling's solution will not detect glucose in amounts 
less than about o.i per cent, and the action is also interfered 
with by creatinine, a normal constituent of urine. On this 
account, Benedict has suggested a modification of the solu- 
tion, which is not interfered with by creatinine and that will 
detect as little aa 0.015 P^ ^^^- '^^^ solution is made as 
follows: 
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Benedict's Modified FeUing's S<dutio]i 

Copper sulphate 17.3 grama 

Sodium citrate 173.0 grams 

Sodium carbonate loo.o grams 

(anhydrous) 

Water to make 1000.0 ex. 

Glucose is also sometimes tested for clinically by subjecting the 
urine to the action of yeast and measurii^ the carbon dioxide 
evolved. 

Albumin. — The presence of albumin in urine indicates a 
pathological condition termed albmninuria or nephritis. Bright's 
disease is a particular form of the condition. The testing of 
urine for albumin, as for glucose, is therefore an important 
clinicai operation. The test usually made depends upon the 
property of albumins to form insoluble compounds with mineral 
adds. It is known as Heller's ring test and is described in the 
experiment study. 

General Properties 

Human urine is a dear straw-colored liquid, becoming often 
considerably darker if of high specL&c gravity. The amount 
varies greatly with the amount of water that is drunk, but 
averages from 1000 to 1500 c.c, in twenty-four hours. It fre- 
quently becomes doudy on standing, due to the predpitation 
of phosphates, espedally if the urine isalkaline in reaction, which 
often occurs after a hearty meal. Normally urine is slightly 
add in reaction. The specific gravity of normal urine is 1.015 
to 1.025. T^^ may be greatly changed by large variations in 
drinking water. Excessive drinking of water may so dilute the 
urine as to lower its specific gravity to i .003 and cutting down 
the supply of water may raise it to 1.04. Diabetic urine has a 
high spedfic gravity, but this alone does not indicate the disease 
unless the amount of water is considered. 
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EXPERIMENT STUDY XXXI 
Urine 
(i) Determine the amount of urea in normal urine by means of the 
ureometer as in Experiment XIX, i. 

(2) laoUtioii of Urea from Urine. Evaporate 2-3 liters of urine in 
a large evaporating dish in a hood until it is the consistency of sirup. 
Cool and add concentrated nitric add as long as crystals form. 
Filter, with suction on a Buchner funnel. Tlie crystalline product is 
urea nitrate. Reciystallize and decolorize to light straw color with 
potasdum i>ennanganate solution. Dissolve the urea nitrate in 
water and add barium carbonate as long as eServescence occurs. 
Filter oS any excess of barium carbonate and evaporate the filtrate 
to dryness. Extract the dry residue with hot alcohol, filter, evap- 
orate the alcoholic extract to a small volume, cool, and allow the 
urea to crystallize out. Filter off the crystals of pure urea and 
examine them as in (i). 

<NH» yN^-HNO, yNH, 

+HNO, -> 0C< +BaCO, ->■ 0C< +BaCNO,)i 

NH, ^NH, ^NH, 

Urea in urine Urea nitrate Urea 

(3) Albumin, HeDer's Ring Test Place 5 c.c. of dilute egg albumin 

solution in a test tube or, better, a conical test glass. By means of a 
pipette lowered to the bottom of the test tube let an equal volume of 
pure concentrated nitric acid flow underneath the albumin solution 
so as to keep the two layers. Note the cloudy precipitate form at 
the junction of the two hquids. Repeat several times, diluting the 
egg albumin solution ten times at each successive trial. Note the 
delicacy of the test. This is used as a clinical test for albumin when 
present in small amounts in urine in cases of the disease known as 
Kephritis or Bright's Disease. 

(4) Glucose. To a sample of urine add about 0.5 per cent of ghi- 
cose. (a) Test the urine for glucose with Fehling's solution as de- 
scribed under glucose (p. 114). (b) Test similarly, using Benedict's 
modified Fehling's solution. (See Hawk, "Practical Physiological 
Chemistry," p. sag, for details in regard to this test.) (c) Dilute the 
urine with an equal volume of fresh urine five times and repeat with 
each solution. 
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PLANT PHTSI0L0G7 

PLANTS AND ANIMALS COMPARED 

In the discussion just concluded we have endeavored to 
show how the living cell, and thus the organism. as a whole, 
utilizes food materials for the production of the energy neces- 
sary for its living processes, and by a study of the animal body 
to explain the chemical changes that take place in the trans- 
formations of this food until it is finally oxidized and the energy 
liberated. 

We shall now study the plant organism to find out how, by 
means of its distinctive physiological processes, the three essen- 
tial oiganic food constituents, carbohydrates, fats and proteins, 
are formed and the plant structure built up. 

Similarity of nants and Animala. — In our study of animals 
and the physiological processes by which they utilize their 
food we grouped the chemical reactions taking place under two 
heads, viz. digestion and metabolism. Digestion may be con- 
sidered as a preliminary change taking place in the food material 
outside of the real body proper, that is, in the digestive tract. 
By means of this change the mixed food substance is brought 
into the particular condition necessary for absorption and 
metabolism. After the digested food material is absorbed into 
the body proper it undergoes more or less complicated changes 
embraced m the term Tnetabolism. During the period of 
metabolism the food performs its two functions, viz, it is built 
up into body substance or it is oxidized and yields energy. 
These two functions eventually become one, for the body sub- 
stance, in most part, is, sooner or later, metabolized further 
and finally oxidized with the liberation of energy. 
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In the animal this liberation <rf energy b the predominating 
function of the organism or, as we may say, energy is the net 
result of the animal physiological reactions. Animals may be 
characterized therefore as energy-liberating organisms. 

The energy food of animals consists of three classes of com- 
pounds, viz. carbohydrates, fats and proteins. These three 
complex compounds, containing carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen, on oxidation, are broken down into simpler com- 
pounds, viz. carbon dioxide and water, which are excreted 
mostly in the breath, and nitrogen compounds derived from the 
proteins only, which are excreted m the urine. In this break- 
ing down by oxidation the potential energy stored or conserved 
in these complex compounds is liberated as kin^ic energy of the 
living animal. The reaction illustrating such changes is that 
of the oxidation of glucose as it takes phice in the animal cell, 
viz.: 

CeHaOe + 6 0» ^- 6 C0» + 6 1^ + energy 
Glua>se 

Hie energy thus liberated as kinetic is manifested in two 
forms, (i) as animtd heat, (3) as muscular work. As the animals 
with which we have to do are warm-blooded organisms, a con- 
siderable amount of energy is required to supply the necessary 
beat. The e]q)endituxe of energy as muscular work is also 
large because such work is continual, either as voluntary or 
involuntary, so long as life exists. In man it has been found 
that the energy so expended for body heat and simply the 
involimtary muscular work of the body at rest amounts to about 
1600 to 2000 Calories per day. 

Now all that we have thus reviewed as to the relation between 
food and energy b true of the plant organism as well as the 
animal, except as to amount. In animals the expenditure or 
liberation of energy is the chief or predominating reaction, 
while in plants it is not the predominating reaction. 

The plant cell or the complex plant organism of many such 
cells is of exactiy the same nature in its living processes as the 
animal. For the nuuntenance of life energy must be set free. 
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and in both plants and animals this energy is supplied by the 
same food materials, carbohydrates, fats and proteins, which 
undergo analogous metabolic reactions. As has been stated, 
however, the entire function ef food is the formation of body 
substance and the liberation of the energy necessary for life. We 
have given an example as to how much this energy amounts 
to in man. In plants, while we cannot express the results in 
definite figures, we can readily conceive of the magnitude, in 
both body substance and energy, if we think of one of our 
large trees. The mass of body material that has been built up 
and the amount of energy exi>ended to lift such a mass to the 
height attained and to maintain it in position must both be of 
very great magnitude. This material and this energy are 
both supplied by the food of the plant. 

In the animal body we can easily measure and control the 
food supply and we can also determine, to a large extent, the 
energy eiqiended. In plants, on the contrary, it is impossible 
to do this and on this account the study of food metabolism 
and the relation between food and energy has been almost 
entirely studied in connection with animals. For this reason, 
and because it is necessary first to understand this food and 
energy relation of living organisms, we began our physiological 
study with animals rather than with plants. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the fact that the 
animal and the plant, as living organisms, are essentially the 
same. Both build their body substance and obtain the energy 
of their living processes by the metabolism of food consisting 
of carbohydrates, fats and proteins. 

In connection with animals we have spoken of the inorganic 
food materials consbting of certain inorganic salts. Some of 
these are essential to the building of certain parts of the body 
substance, while others act physiologically in the fluids of the 
body. They are undoubtedly just as essential as the organic 
foods, but they are not directly related to the energy supply 
of the body. They are also used in much smaller amounts 
and, being present in sufficient quantity in most foods, they do 
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not appear to be so important. In plants the inorganic food 
materials obtained from the soil are essential as building ma- 
terial, and as physiological activators, but here also they do 
not contribute directly to the energy of the plant. Because, 
however, the supply of these materials in the soil is liable to 
exhaustion and, because the supply of organic food materials as 
manufactuied by the plant itself is practically limitless, these 
inorganic foods have a much greater relative importance in 
plants than in animals, and are usually referred to when the 
term plant food is used. 

Differences between Plants snd Animals. — If then animals 
and plants are alike, as living oi^anisms in the relation of food 
and energy, wherein lies the essential difference that char- 
acterizes them as plants and as animals ? 

In the discussion which follows we must emphasize the 
point that we shall speak of general facts and conditions as 
pertain especially to the higher gieen plants with which our 
study is related. In considering all of the varying forms of 
plant life, from the lowest to the h^hest, many different condi- 
tions exbt, and plant physiology as a whole must consider them 
all and correlate the facts into a system, but for our purpose 
only the main general facts are essential and these we shall 
obtain from a study of the higher plants. 

Exothermic and Bndothermic Reactions. — All chemical 
reactions are of two kinds in their relation to energy. One 
kind of reaction liberates or expends energy or is, as we term 
it, exo-thermic (gives out heat). The other kind absorbs or 
conserves energy and is termed endo-thermic (takes in heat). 
The exothermic reacdon converts potential energy into kinetic, 
while the endothermic reaction converts kinetic energy into 
potential. The exothermic reaction is in general true in cases 
in which a complex compound is broken down into simpler 
ones, especially if the reaction involves additional oxygen, that 
is, if the compound is oxidized. Such a reaction is typified by 
the oxidation of glucose, as given above, yielding carbon dioxide 
and water as the products, with the liberation of energy. Re- 
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actions of this kind are those by which the living organism 
obtuos the energy necessary for its life and, as we have shown, 
take place in both plants and animals. 

Endothermic reactions are in general those in which simpler 
compounds are synthesized or built up into complex compounds. 
These may be typified by the reverse of the reaction just men- 
tioned, viz. 

6 COi + 6 H»0 + energy -► CffJH, + 6 Oi 

Such a reaction involves the absorption of kinetic energy and 
the converaon of it into potential energy which is stored or 
conserved as such in the complex compound formed. At the 
same time oxygen is set free. These endothermic reactions aJso 
occur in living organisms, and in an'^T mls may be illustrated by 
the known conversion of carbohydrates into fats with the 
storage of energy and the evolution of oxygen. In plants we 
shall find that the endothermic reaction above g^ven takes 
place in a wonderful way in the synthesis of glucose from 
carbon dioxide and water. 

*"''«"'" liberate Energy. — We have mentioned the fact 
that in nnimak the reactions which liberate energy, the exother- 
mic reactions, are predonunant. 

Plants Store Energy. — In plants, on the contrary, the 
predominating reactions are not the exothermic or energy 
liberating, but are endothermic or energy storing. In other 
words, the net result of plant physiological reactions is the 
storage of energy. 

This, then, is the characteristic difference between animals 
and plants. Both, as living oi^anisms, require complex com- 
pounds as food material, which by oxidation break down into 
Ampler compounds with the liberation of energy. Both also 
build up simpler compounds into more complex with the storage 
of energy and the evolution of oxygen. In animals, however, 
the liberation of energy is predominant, that b, animals are 
energy liberators; while in plants the storage or amsenation <rf 
energy is predominant, that is, plants are energy storers. This 
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characteristic difference may be stated in another way. Ani- 
mals utilize food that is brought to them from the outside, 
they cannot synthesize their own food. Plants, on the other 
hand, manufacture or synthesize their oumfood. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

We shall now study the way in which plants store energy in 
building up complex compoimds out of simple ones, these 
complex compounds so produced being the food of the plant 
itself. The compounds concerned in this energy-storing process 
are, as we have repeatedly said, the three classes, carbohydrates, 
fats and proteins, and the material out of which they are con- 
structed consists of the two common substances, carbon dioxide 
and water, together with nitrogen obtained mostly from the 
soil. How, then, is the plant enabled to cany out this won- 
derful synthesis? 

Source of Bnergy. — As we have previously explained, the 
endothennic reaction involved in the synthesis of carbohydrates 
from carbon dioxide and water requires the addition of energy. 
Where does the plant get this energy ? The energy by means 
of which plants are able to cany out this reaction comes directly 
from the sun. Through this endothennic reaction the kinetic 
energy of the sun is converted into the potential energy oi complex 
organic compounds and stored in the plant. This kinetic energy 
reaches the plant through the action of the sunlight and acts, 
therefore, only during daylight and only upon those parts of the 
plant which are above ground and exposed to the light. 
Furthermore, generaUy speaking, only those [dants known as 
green plants, or phanerogams, are able to thus utilize the energy 
of the sun. It has been shown experimentally that other 
forms of energy can produce this synthesis in plants, but it 
is not necessary to discuss them. In normal living green 
plants it is certain that much the greater part, if not all, of the 
energy connected with this synthesis is the radiant energy of 
, the sua. 
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Chlorophyll Bodies and Chlorophyll. ^ This power of plants 
to utilize the energy of the sunlight b dependent upon the 
action of certain bodies known as chtoroplasis or chlorophyll 
bodies. These chlorophyll bodies have associated with them 
a green pigment known as chlorophyll. It is this chlorophyll 
which gives to the aerial parts of plants their green color 
and which characterizes them as green plants. Much has been 
learned of late years in regard to the chemical character of 
chlorophyll, but its exact nature is still a question, and it will 
not be desirable to enter into any discussion of It here. 

These two agencies always act together, the chlort^hyll as 
the assimilatory pigment, and the chloroplasts as the mechanism 
oj assimilation. Thus through the action of the chlorophyll in 
its relation to sunlight some of the energy of the sun is used by 
the chlorophyll bodies in bringing about a chemical reaction of 
endothermic character which results in the synthesis in the 
plant of complex organic compounds which have stored up in 
them as potential the kinetic energy derived from the sun. 
These compounds then become the enei^ food of the plant 
itself. Because light is necessary for this synthe^ it is known 
as photosynthesis. The simple compounds involved in this photo- 
synthesis are carbon dioxide and water. The former is present 
in the atmosphere and the latter in both atmosphere and soil. 

ProductB of PhotosynthesiB. — We have stated that the 
final products of this synthetic reaction are carbohydrates, fats 
and proteins. We can ask, however, what is the first or direct 
product? This question we are unable to answer definitely. 
We do not know positively what individual compound is first 
formed by this synthesis, nor can we even state absolutely 
whether it is carbohydrate or fat or protein. 

We have written the endothermic reaction for the production 
of glucose from carbon dioxide and water as : 

6 CO, + 6 Hrf) + energy -*- C,HaO« + 6 Ok 

This is the reverse of the exothermic reaction whereby glucose 
is oxidized to carbon dioxide and water with the liberation of 
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energy. In this reaction we can measure exactiy the amount 
of the energy liberated. Results of such measurement show 
that one gram of ^ucose, when completely oxidized, yields 
4,1 Calories of energy. We write this reaction, then, 

CjHuO. + 60,->-6COi + 6 HjO + energy 
i.og. 4-'CaJ, 

We know, also, that by the laws of chemical equilibrium the 
energy required in the synthesis of glucose from carbon dioxide 
and water is exactly equivalent to the energy liberated when 
glucose is completely oxidized. Furthermore, the synthesis of 
glucose from carbon dioxide and water has actually been ac- 
complished in the laboratory, thoi^h the reaction involves 
several st^js and is not so simple and direct as we have written 
it. 

We stated in our discussion of glucose and fructose sugars 
(p. 113) that they have both been synthesized in the laboratory 
irom formaldehyde. Also, in speaking of formaldehyde (p. 43), 
we s^d that it had been synthesized from carbon dioxide and 
water. If we write the chemical reaction expressing these 
facts, we have : 

CO, + HiO -»- H -CHO + 0» 

Formaldehyde 

6H-CHO-*CJIuO, 

Formaldehyde Glucose 

The above formation of formaldehyde from carbon dioxide 
and water has been claimed by several invest^tors in plant 
physiology to take place when the two substances are acted 
upon by sunlight in the presence of a catalyzer. This catalyzer 
may be either an inorganic substance like a uranium salt, or it 
may be an extract of green leaves. It has also been claimed 
that in green plants formaldehyde is present, though it is so 
rapidly removed, probably by polymerization, that it does not 
collect. It is possible, too, that the synthesis b not in one direct 
step but that intermediate products, such as formic acid, hydrogen 
peroxide at carbon monoxide, may be produced. At any rate it 
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se«ms probable, and is pretty generaUy accepted, that fonnatde- 
hyde is first produced and Is inunediately furtlier transformed 
into carbohydrate. Fincke,' however, claims that the fonna- 
tion of glycolic aldehyde, CHjOH - CHO, as an mtermediate 
product is in closer agreement with known facts. 

One further point in connection with this step in the photo- 
synthetic process is that the other product of this laboratory 
synthesis, viz. oxygen, is also the other product of the reaction 
as it takes place in plants. When carbon dioxide is assimilated 
by plants, oxygen is given off, and this evolution of oxygen is 
directiy proportional to the photosyntketic activity. The absorp- 
tion of carbon dioxide and evolution of oxygen by plants was 
originally taken to Indicate that the life process in them was 
directly the opposite of that in animals. This we now know 
to be wrong, for, as we have shown, the living process of the 
cell and the utilization of its food for the hberation of energy, 
with the excretion of carbon dioxide as one of the products of 
the oxidation reaction, is alike in both plants and animals. 

The other part of the double reaction representing the synthe- 
sis of ^ucose from carbon dioxide and water, viz. the polymeriza- 
tion of formaldehyde to glucose, is one of which there is no 
doubt as a laboratory reaction and also one that is perfectly 
possible in the living plant. 

We must emphasize the fact, however, that because we have 
a right to express by these reactions a known laboratory synthe- 
sis, this does not establish the fact that the same syntheds takes 
place in plants. Other reactions have been established in the 
laboratory which make it also possible that from the same 
Clonal substances fats may be synthesized and even proteins, 
provided nitrogen compounds are supplied from the soil. All 
plant physiologists and chemists have not yet accepted it as 
proved that formaldehyde is present in plants nor that it is 
the actual intermediate product in carbohydrate synthe^. 
We know beyond question this much only : (i) The end prod- 
ucts of the reaction of photosynthesis are on the one hand 
> Fincke, Z. NUu. Genius., uvii, 8 (1914). 
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carbon dioxide and water and on the other not only carbokydrates, 
but also fais and proteins; (2) the kinetic energy of sunlight is 
necessary to produce the synthesis; (3) oxygen is evolved. Still, 
taking everythii^ into consideration, it seems probable, as 
sui^rted by laboratory syntheses and by the well-supported 
claim of the presence of formaldehyde in plants, that in plants 
the process of photosynthesis results first in the synthesis of 
a non-carbohydrate compound, formaldehyde, from carbon di- 
oxide and water at the same time setting free oxygen which is 
given 00 by the plants, the foiinaldehyde then polymeri^ng 
to the formation of glucose sugar which is thus the first of the 
essential organic constituents to be formed as the direct product 
of photosynthesis. This view, It may be said, is more generally 
accepted than any other. 

FUNCTION OF THE PRODUCTS OF PltOTOSYNTHESIS 

Accq>ting, then, this view that the carbohydrate glucose is 
the first essential compound formed, we still have the fact that 
the final result of photosynthesis as a whole is the formation of 
the three energy-storing substances, carbohydrates, fats and 
proteins. All of these compounds are formed in the leaves 
and other green parts of plants and serve as food material for 
the plant itself, bang in a condition analogous to that of digested 
and absorbed food in animals. Let us now take up separately 
these three groups of compounds which, either directly or in- 
directly, are the products of photosynthesis, and follow them in 
the fulfillment of their function as plant food. 

Carbohydrates 
This group of compounds is more abundant in plants than 
are fats or proteins. As an energy food for the plant itself we 
can hardly say that the carbohydrates are more important 
than the others, but they are used more abundantly as build- 
ing material for the plant body. This b tn accord with their 
presence in greater amounts in most parts of the plant. 
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Cwbol^dntee Present in Hants. — The more common 
members of the carbohydrate group found in plants may be 
given as follows: 

Hexose monosaccharoses, 

Glucose — Grape sugar 
Fructose — Fruit sugar 



Sucrose — Cane si^ax 

Maltose — Malt sugar 
Polysaccharoses (not sugars), yielding hezoses, 

Starch 

Cellulose 

Dextrin 

Tn iilin 
Polysaccharoses, yielding pentoses, 



We find thus in plants all three of the main classes of this 
group, viz. simple sugars or manasacckaroses, double sugars or 
disacckaroses and compound sugars (non-sugar in character) or 
polysaccharoses. All of these which are not hexoses themselves 
are related to them and yield them on hydrolysis. In addition 
to these we have also the polysaccharoses yielding pentose 
sugars, i.e. the pentosans. In fact only three carbohydrates, 
viz. glycogen, lactose and galactose, are found either exclusively 
in animals or to a larger extent in animals than in plants. This 
characterizes plants as the main and, with the exceptions cited, 
the only source of the carbohydrates. 

Where, then, in the plant, do we find these different com- 
pounds and how do they act as food ? In the leaves and other 
green parts we find two of these carbohydrates in such conditions 
that we are inclined to believe they are directly produced by 
photos)'nthesis. These two are glucose and starch. 

Metabolic Transformations. — From our chemical study of 
the carbohydrates we see that the relationship of the entire 
group is such that in the living plant there is possible a con- 
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tinual tiansformation from one to the other. The chetnical 
reactions involved require in most cases simply the loss or 
addition of the elements of water. These reactions are peculiar, 
also, in being brought about through the agency of enzymes 
which in many instances are known to be capable of producing 
a reversible reaction. In plants, water and enzymes are both 
abundant, so that there is nothing strange or improbable in the 
belief that here the various members of the carbohydrate group 
are constantly undergoing transformations back and forth 
into each other. For example, glucose and fructose may yield 
sucrose, glucose may yield maltose and then starch or cellulose, 
and vice versa in each case. Not only are such transformations 
possible theoretically, but direct experiment has proved that in 
many instances they actually do occur. If then glucose is the 
first essential constituent that is formed as a product of photo- 
synthesis, all of the other carbohydrates may be derived from it by 
metabolic changes. 

Sugars. — In all plant sap and juices, sugars are present and 
oftentimes several of them, not only monosaccharoses but also 
disaccharoses. Thus in fruit juices glucose, fructose and sucrose 
are found, while in plant sap sucrose is the sugar usually present. 

Translocation Material. — As sugars are the soluble car- 
bohydrates, all of the insoluble carbohydrates, starch in par- 
ticular, must be converted into one of the sugars in order to 
be possible of translocation from one part of the plant to another. 
Also, as all carbohydrates, used as building material or as cell 
food, must be translocated throughout the plant organism to 
all the various cells, the sugars are the particular form of car- 
bohydrates thus used. 

Cell Food. — In plants, as in animals, glucose b the form in 
which all carbohydrate food, and perhaps all food, is finally 
oxidized to yield energy. In plants, however, the production of 
energy is of much less relative magnitude than in animals, and 
not all of the glucose and other soluble sugars are required to 
be used as energy food. The greater part of these compounds 
is used in the plant as intermediate translocation material tor 
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tlie building up of body substance or for storage as reserve food. 
The sugars are carried by the sap to all of the plant cells, and 
in the cells they undergo metabolic changes whereby they yield 
energy, form body substance or are converted into reserve food. 

Starch. — In two localities, in particular, do we find the sugar 
glucose thus metabolized into the polysaccharose starch. 

Reserve Food. — In both of these places the starch is reserve 
food. In the leaves of plants starch is always present. In 
fact it is so universally present here and follows so closely the 
photosynthetic activity that it was long believed to be the 
direct product of photosynthesis. It is probable, however, 
that ^ucose is first formed and the starch then produced by 
enzymatic action, involving loss of water and condensation or 
union of the unit glucose molecules into larger starch molecules. 
Though starch is constantly being thus formed in the leaves, it 
does not accumulate but is continuaUy reconverted into maltose 
or glucose and carried away by the plant sap. This b dearly 
shown by the disappearance of the starch in leaves during 
darkness, when photosynthesis is not goii^ on. In the morn- 
ing, following the darkness of night, practically all starch has 
left the leaves. This conversion and translocation of starch in 
the form of glucose is being carried on during the day as well 
as during the night, but as new starch is being continuaUy 
formed at the same time, the translocation does not show as 
well as at night. The conversion of glucose, the product of 
photosynthesis, into starch which is immediately reconverted 
into glucose for translocation is quite closely analogous to the 
process in animals whereby absorbed carbohydrate food in the 
form of glucose, fructose or galactose is converted into glycog^i 
in the hver and the glycogen then continually reconverted into 
glucose and sent out in the blood to all parts of the animal. 

XMastoBe and Maltase. — The conversion of starch in the 
leaves into glucose is brought about by enzymes known as 
diastase and maltase. These two enzymes convert starch first 
into maltose sugar and then into glucose. The starch in the 
leaves thus acts as a temporary reserve material very like the 
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glycogen in animals. The glucose and maltose formed from 
the starch which in turn was formed from photosynthesized 
glucose, is carried by the sap throughout the plant, where it 
undergoes further metabolism, as previously stated. 

Part of this glucose is carried to other organs of the plant, 
viz. the seeds, tubers, roots, etc., which are reserve organs for 
the storage of starch food. In these reserve organs the sugars 
are again converted into starch and here the starch acts as re- 
serve food for renewed growth in the germ, buds, twigs, etc, 

Genoinatlon. — Roughly speaking, the seed of a plant con- 
sbts of a germ which is surrounded by a reserve supply of food 
on which the new plant lives for the first period of its life. 
This reserve food consists of aU three of the essential organic 
constituents, carbohydrates, fats and proteins, and also in- 
organic constituents or salts. The carbohydrate food in the 
seed consists usually of starch, though this may be replaced by 
sugars, reserve cellulose or inulin. When the germ begins to 
grow these food materials are gradually assimilated. 

In order to be used as food by the developing germ the starch 
is again hydiolyzed into maltose and glucose. This hydrolysis 
is brought about by the same enzymes as are active in the 
leaves, viz. diastase and maltase. This diastase of the seed, 
while considered to be the same enzyme as is present m the 
leaves, acts somewhat differently physically ; and to distinguish 
between the two the one in the seed is called diastase of secretion 
and the one in the leaves diastase of translocaiion. 

The isolation of diastase and maltase from germinating seeds 
and their hydrolj^c action upon the starch of the seed, yield- 
ing glucose, has been fully established experimentally. In fact 
both the enzyme maltose and the sugar mallose, or mait sugar, 
upon which it acts, derive their names from the fact that they 
are present in, and can be easily isolated from, malt, which is 
germinated grain, usually barley. 

Thus we see that one of the results of carbohydrate synthesis 
in green plants is to produce food material either for the plant 
itself or for the germ of its offsprii^. 
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EXPERIMENT STUDY XXXU 
Action of Diastase on Starch 

(a) Extract 50 grams of findy ground m&It (genninated barley] with 
w^™ (^S^-Jo" C) water. Filter and test filtrate for reducing sugars 
(maltose or ^ucose). Ferment this filtrate with yeast until all fer- 
mentable sugars (maltose and ^ucose) have been converted into 
alcohol. Filter again if necessary and retest for reducing sugars. 
No test should be obtained. Make a little starch paste, add the 
filtrate to this paste, and keep at 35° C. After a day test for starch 
and ledudng sugar. 

{b) Prepared diastase may be used instead of the extract of malt if 
desired. 

Banding Haterial. — We have discussed thus far two of the 
functions fulfilled by the photosynthesized carbohydrates, viz. 
(i) in the form of soluble sugars, probably always as Mucosa, 
to furnish the plant cells with food material for oxidation and 
the liberation of the energy of the living processes, (a) To be 
converted into starch as a temporary reserve material in leaves 
or as a reserve food for the germ of the plant's offspring in the 
seed, tuber, root, etc. 

One more function fulfilled by photosynthesized carbohy- 
drates is to be mentioned in more detail, viz. the conversion of 
it into material out of which the body substance of the plant 
is built. This building of body material is the second distinct 
function of food. 

In our study of animal food and nutrition we defined food, 
more especially the organic food, as any substance which 
taken into the body is used to build body material or to yield 
energy. Nutrition embraces all of the processes by which these 
functions are performed. The changes involved constitute 
metabolism, which is either constructive (anabolism) or destruc- 
tive (katabolism). The result of anabolism is the building of 
body material which may be either temporary or more or less 
I>ennaneDt. The result of katabolism is the yielding of energy. 
The metabolic changes which we have been considering in 
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plants, following the photosynthesis of carbohydrates, have 
been mainly katabolic in their final results. We shall now 
con^der those metabolic changes in carbohydrate material 
that are anabolic. 

Cell Wall. — We have spoken of the fact that the plant cell 
contains all three of the essential organic compounds, carbo- 
hydrates, fats and proteins, as constituent parts of the cell 
protoplasm. In addition to the cell protoplasmic contents we 
have the cell wall, and this consists largely, if not wholly, of 
carbohydrates in the form of cdhdose. In all cases it is pro- 
duced by the conversion of the translocated sugars into cellulose, 
by reactions undoubtedly similar to those by which starch is 
formed in leaves and seeds. 

CellaloBe. — In the young living cells of plants the cell wall 
is probably pure cellulose and it is somewhat different in char- 
acter from the cellulose of mature and old cells found m the 
stems, branches and trunks of the plant. Oftentimes the 
cellular structure takes on peculiar forms and produces the 
fiber which is contained in the boll of the cotton plant and in 
the stems of grasses, flax, hemp, etc. As the plant grows, 
especially in the case of large trees, the pure cellulose of the 
young cell walls becomes thicker and harder, due to the im- 
pregnation with gums, resins, Ugnins, pectins, pentosans, etc. 
Cell walls thus hardened give to the cellular structure the 
character of wood, which is much tougher and stronger than 
young cellular structures. In all these cases, whether in young 
living cells or in old woody cells, the cellulose of the cell wall is 
truly the building material of the plant and is not reserve food 
material. It is into such building material that a great part of 
the photosynthesized carbohydrates is eventually metabolized. 
When we consider the immense amount of cellulose thus formed 
in the case of large trees, and realize that while the plant is 
forming aU of this body substance, it is, at the same time, using 
photosynthesized carbohydrates as direct energy food for the 
cells and also forming large amounts of reserve stareh food, 
we get some idea of the magnitude of the process of photo- 
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synthesis. All of this food, representing both the energy and 
the body substance, is synthesized from the two simple com- 
pounds carbon dioxide and water by means of the energy of the 
sun through the agency of the chlorophyll bodies and chlorophylL 

Fats and Proteins 

In the preceding discussion we have considered in detaQ 
simply the carbohydrates. 'The cell substance, however, con- 
tains aU three of the essential organic compounds, and all three 
of them serve together as energy food. 

Syntbe^ of Fats and Proteins in Plants. — Though it is 
not absolutely proved, it is generally accepted that neither 
fat nor protein is a direct product of photosynthesis. The 
fact that, while the most important protein formation takes 
place in the leaves of plants, this formation is not connected 
with the activity of either chlorophyll or light, is evidence that 
protein is not thus formed. The synthesis of protein in leaves 
takes place in the absence of both of these agencies if there is 
present in the soil an abundant supply of soluble carbohydrate 
food together with nitrate nitrogen. 

If then, as we believe, the first product of photosynthesis is 
carbohydrate, both fat and protein are produced from this 
carbohydrate by metabolic change. We know that in animals 
the metabolic conversion of carbohydrates into fat is a fact. 
A similar metabolbm in plants is entirely probable and is, in 
fact, definitely established by experimental study of the rela- 
tion between these two constituents. 

As fats are non-miscible with water they are unable to be 
translocated as such in the plant sap, but it has been shown that 
when they are in the form of fine emulsions they may be carried 
in the sap to the reserve oi^^ans. It is probable, however, that 
the greater part of the fat present in seeds has not been brought 
there by translocation, but has been formed in the seed directly 
by the metabolism of carbohydrates. In this metabolism 
different carbohydrates may take part, for it has been shown 
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that an increase in fat may be accompanied by a decrease of 
either glucose or starch and in some cases of the hezahydiozy 
alcohol, mannitol. In the protoplasmic cell contents fats are 
present in the form of small globules. 

Location of Fata. — Fats, including in this term both fats 
and oils, occur in plants mostly as reserve food in the seeds. 
Waxes, on the other hand, occur principally in the v^etative 
organs, where they serve as protective material against drouth 
and cold. Fats are also found in smaller amounts in the 
vegetative organs and may likewise be protective. In most 
plants fats are not so abundant as carbohydrates. A few 
ezceptioQS to this are oil-bearing seeds such as castor-oil bean, 
cottonseed, flaxseed and most nuts except chestnuts. 

Location of Proteins. — Protein, like fat, while occurring as 
an essential constituent of cell protoplasm and serving as 
energy food, is found mostly as a reserve food in seeds. It is 
syntfaedzed originally in the leaves, as just stated. As it is 
found stored in seeds it is generally somewhat localized in the 
layer just beneath the outdde, as in the aleurone layer in wheat 
grain. In the seed the protein tt^ther with the other con- 
stituents is used as food for the developing germ. 

Source of Nitrogen. — In the metabolism of pbotosynthesized 
glucose or other carbohydrate compounds into protein it is, of 
course, only the carbon-hydn^n-oxygen portion of the protein 
that can be supplied by the carbohydrates. The nitrogen of 
plant jwotein b derived from another source. In most plants 
the source of oitrogen b the soil, where it occurs principally in 
the form of nitric add salts or nitrates. In this form the nitrogen 
is taken up by the plant roots and translocated to the cells. 
Here it meets with the carbohydrate cell food, and the two 
materiab become metabolized into protein. In the case of 
other forms of nitrogen which are present in the soil, e.g. am- 
monium salts and organic nitrogen compounds (humus, etc.), 
these are converted by bacterial action into nitric add nitrogen. 
The organic nitrogen compounds, consistii^ mostly of dead 
protein or protein residues, such as amino compounds, urea and 
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Other urine constituents, are first decomposed into ammonia. 
This ununonia and other ammonium salts of whatever origin 
are probably in greater part then oxidized to nitric acid. This 
oxidation of ammonia to nitric add takes place in the presence 
of atmospheric oxygen in the soil through the action of aerobic 
bacteria. The reaction may be represented in its simple form 
as follows: 

NHt + 3 Oi + bacteria -> HNO» + H,0 

The nitric acid thus formed unites with bases in the soU, form- 
ing nitraies, e.g. potassium, sodium, ammonium, calcium, 
magnesium nitrates. In the form of these compounds, the 
nitrate nitrogen is taken up by the plant and metabolized into 
protein as above explained. It has been definitely proved, 
however, that plants can utilize ammonia nitr(^;en directly and 
also nitrogen in the form of urea or other amino compounds. 
To just what extent such nitrogen is utilized has not been 
established. 

One other source of nitrogen is of especial importance, but it 
applies only to certain plants, so far as is known only legumes 
such as clover, pea, bean, etc. In these plants there are present 
on the roots nodules containing bacteria which possess the 
characteristic property of assimilating free nitrogen from the 
air and converting it into protein nitrogen. 

Nitrogen Cycle. — The cycle of changes through which the 
element nitrogen passes in its enstence in the atmosphere, soil, 
plants and animals is exceedingly interesting. Nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and sulphur are the only ones of the essential constituents 
of the soil food of plants which are converted into organic or 
energy food of the plant. The other more important plant 
food constituents, obtained from the soil and present also in 
fertilizers, are potassium and some others such as calcium, 
magnesium and iron. While compounds of these elements must 
be considered as true plant food, they are not energy food and 
should always be termed the soil food of plants as distinguished 
from their cell food or ertergy food. Their action is not fully 
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understood, but they probably either contribute njaterial for 
the formation of protein or act physiologically in connection 
with some of the metabolic changes which we have been dis- 
cussing. The general discussion of the questions connected with 
the plant's soil food constituents belongs properly to the 
study of soils and fertilizers in inorganic agricultural chemistry. 
As the nitrogen of the soil food of plants is, however, directly 
connected with the organic or energy food materials of plants, 
a further consideration of it is not out of place in our present 
study. 

Fization of Atmospheric Nitrogen. — The ultimate source of 
all nitrogen is the atmosphere, where it is present in large amount, 
about 80 per cent. 

In just what way this atmospheric nitrogen first entered the 
cycle connected with livii^ organisms is not certain, nor is it 
desirable for us to discuss the question at length. Three possible 
ways have been suggested by which nitrogen from the air could 
have entered the soil. 

{i\ By the decomposition of metallic nitrogen compounds, 
e.g. the nitride of boron (BN). Such compounds were doubt- 
less formed when the surface of the earth cooled. On later 
decomposition with water, ammonia would be formed, and this 
could then have been oxidized to nitrate compounds by bacteria 
which at first used the ammonia directly as nitrogen food. Such 
a process, though it may have taken place originally, is probably 
not gomg on at preset. 

(2) By Electrical Discharges !n the Air. — During the elec- 
trical dischai^es of thunderstorms there is a continual con- 
version of appreciable amounts of the free nitrogen of the air 
into oxides of nitrogen, which with water yield nitrous or nitric 
add. 

N -I- 4- electric discharge -*■ NO 

Nitric oiida 
aNO-t-Os 5; 2 NO, 

3 NOa -FHiO ^ 2 HNO. + NO 
Nitticadd 
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These reactions are the basis of new and important commerdal 
processes for the (inversion of atmospheric nitrogen into com- 
pounds useful as soil food for plants. In the Birkelund-Eyde 
process, as carried out in Norway, calcium nitrate is thus made 
and used as a fertilizer. Such fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
is not only a commerdal process, but it is probably a means by 
which soil nitrogen is continually supplied. 

(3) By tha Action of Nodule Bacteria. — As just recently 
discussed, bacterial nodules occurring on leguminous plants 
fix atmospheric nitrogen in the plant and indirectly in the soil, 
probably in the form of protein compounds. In the total this 
method is possible of fixing targe amounts of free nitrogen and 
is continually going on at present 

It is possible that in one or perhaps all of these three ways 
atmospheric nitrogen originally entered the soil and became food 
for plants. The last two methods are constantly going on in 
nature under present conditions, tending to preserve nitrogen 
equilibrium. Whatever the original process was, it is true that 
in the soil there is present a large amount of nitrogen In the form 
of nitrate salts, ammonium salts or amino compounds, and this 
nitrogen is the source of all protein nitrogen in plants, except as 
stated in connection with the nodule bacteria. By means of 
this nitrogen, together with the products of photosynthesis, 
the plant is able to metabolize protein compounds which serve 
as its own food supply or as reserve food. This reserve proton 
food, intended for the plant's ofispring, becomes, however, 
animal food and in herbivorous animab is the sole source of 
the nitrogen for animal protein. In the metabolic processes 
of animals this plant protein nitrogen, built up into animal 
protein, is again torn down to furnish energy to the animal. 
The nitrogen products of protein kataboUsm in animals are 
urea and the other nitrogen compounds of the urine. In the 
form of these compounds in animal manure the original nitrogen 
again reaches the soil. Here they are decomposed by bacterial 
action, yielding ammonia, and this by similar action is converted 
into nitric acid and the cycle of the nitrogen is completed. 
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If the animal dies, the unchanged protein of the body de- 
composes bacterially in the soil, yielding simpler compounds, 
amino-adds, etc., and eventually ammonia. This is then 
further chai^;ed as above described and the cycle is i^aia 
completed. Thus the nitrogen of animal protein, either as 
dead animal protein or as excretion products of living animals, 
is eventually converted into soil nitrate compounds and as- 
similated by plants as their soU food for the synthesis of new 
plant protein. 

During the decomposition of organic nitrogen compounds of 
manure or dead animal bodies and the transformation of the 
nitrogen into nitrate compounds, another class of bacteria known 
as denitrifying bacteria cause the loss of some of the nitrogen 
into the atmosphere as free nitrogen. Also some ammonia 
fails to become oxidized and is volatilized as a gas. This 
ammonia gas is absorbed by water and returned to the soil in 
rain. The whole cycle of changes is controlled by conditions of 
equilibrium, both biological and chemical, so that it cannot be 
represented as a clean-cut series of reaction always going in 
ODe direction. The final results are, however, those which have 
been indicated. 

For the purpose of a review and to condense what has been 
said into a short presentation, we may write the following 
reactions as representing the general course of the cytile oi 
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In the Btmoqihae 



by nodule bacteria 
'■ —*■ Plant protein 



N+0- 



lo the umMpbere Nitric add Nitrates in the aul 

by plants, as scnl food 

KNO» . . . . . > Plant protein 

with pnotosynthesized 
Nitrates of ufl carbohydrates 

By animals, as food 
Plant protein ►■ Animal protein 

By animal katabolism 

Animal protein > Urea, etc. 

Utilized by lome idanti 

In soil, by bacteria 
Urea, etc. and Dead protein >• NHi 

Id soil 
Utiliwd by some idaoti 



Into atmosphere '^'j 

and returns to '*^x 

soil in rain 
(partial) 
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The fdlowing diagram also represents the series of changes : 




RESUME 

Plants, like animals, as living onanisms, utilize organic food 
consisting of carbohydrates, fats and proteins, for the liberation 
of enei^ necessary for the life process. In plants, however, 
the net result, or the predominating reaction, is not to eiqiend 
energy but to conserve or store it. The process that produces 
this result is photosynthesis. By the photosynthetic action 
of green plants chlorophyll bodies or chloroplasts, together 
with the green pigment chlorophyU, utilize the kinetic energy 
of sunlight for the synthesis of complex organic compounds 
from the carbon dioxide of the air and water of the air and soil, 
at the same time setting free oxygen which is given trff into the 
air. In these complex compounds the used kinetic energy of 
the sun is stored as potential energy. 

The probable direct result of photosynthesis is the carbohy- 
drate glucose. This photosynthesized glucose is converted by 
metabolic changes into more complex carbohydrates, e.g. cane 
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scalar, malt sugar, starch, inulin. Carbohydrate material is 
also further tnetaboUzed into fat and, with the asastance of 
nitrogen, mostly in the form of nitrates, in the plant's atsai food, 
into protein. 

All three of these organic products of photosynthesis and 
metabolism, the carbohydrates, fats and proteins, serve as 
plant cell food for the liberation of enei^. They are also 
stored as reserve food supply for the young plant or offspring. 
In addition to this they are converted into building material 
for the plant body, the most abundant substance of this 
kind being cellulose, which forms the cell wall structure and 
which impregnated with resinous compounds results in the 
woody fiber of trees. 

As a net result of all of these reactions, in which chlorophyll 
bodies, chlorophyll and enzymes play an essential part, the 
plaat builds up from simple compounds the complex organic 
food constituents which possess the energy of the sun's rays 
stored in potential form. Ilius the plant manufactures its 
own eneigy food which is used either to yield energy or to 
build body substance. Not only, however, does it manufacture 
its own energy food, but in excess of this it stores up a reserve 
supply for its offspring. This reserve supply b often not 
allowed to be used by the young plant, but the plant or some 
part of it is used by animals as food. As animal food both the 
reserve food in seeds, etc., and all of the other constituents of 
the plant body are utilized to a greater or less extent. From 
this food herbivorous animals wholly, and all animals in part, 
obtain the energy necessary for their life process and the ma- 
terial out of which their bodies are built, in this last the in- 
organic foods also taking part. 
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CHAPTER XV 

OCCURREHCB AND USES OF lUPOR- 
TAITT CONSTITUENTS IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL PLANTS 

Having now considered the physiological processes by which 
plants utilize the energy of the sim in synthesizing their own 
food nrnterial which is used both to yield energy and to construct 
the body substance, let us now examine different plants as to 
the particular compounds which they contain and the general 
uses to which the plants are adapted. We shall study the 
different constituents according to their occurrence in plants 
which have agricultural importance as crops and the uses to 
which each crop is thus adapted. Generally speaking, plants 
have two main uses economically: (i) as animal food, (a) as 
the basis of important manufactured products. The study in 
detail of their food value to man and animals will be taken 
up in the next chapter. In this chapter we shall consider the 
general distribution and uses of the plant consUtuents. 

CARBOHYDRATES 
The carbohydrates are the most widely and most abundantly 
distributed of the three groups of oiganic constituents. There 
is DO green plant in which they are not present and in most 
cases they are the predominating constituent. The different 
members of this group that are found in plants may be con- 
sidered in the following order : Polysaccharoses not sugars — 
cellidose, st&ch, dextrin, inuHn; anhydrides of pentose sugars 
— pentosans; disaccharose sugars — cane sugar, malt sugar; 
hezose moDOsaccharose sugars — glucose and fructose. 
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Cellulose 

CoDudering all forms of plants and all parts of them, the 
most abundant carbohydrate is cellulose. It is the material 
which is used by the plant for the construction of the cell wall 
and is elaborated as a metabolic product by the ceU protoplasm. 

Fonns of Cellulose. — In the walls of young cells the cellulose 
is probably pure and is considered simpler in its nature than 
cellulose as usually obtained from fiber plants. 

Three different types or varieties of cellulose are known: 
(a) Normal cellidose as found in the fibers of such plants as 
cotton, flax and hemp; {b) Hemicdlvlose as found in the 
stems and leaves of green grasses, cereals, etc., and in the cell 
walls of certain seeds, e.g, peas and beans. This is con^dered 
as simpler than normal cdlulose and more like the newly metabo- 
lized cellulose of young cells, (c) Compound cellulose as found in 
the woody cells of ripened grasses and cereals and in trees. 
Also in jute, probably in fiaz and hemp, and in the cellulose 
fiber of juicy fruits. Each of these different forms of cellulose 
is usually spoken of in the plural, as it is probable that there 
are different individuals or varieties of each. 

Normal Cellnloses. — The purest form of cellulose generally 
obtained is the fibrous variety (normal celluloses) as it occurs 
in cotton, fiax and hemp. Such cellulose is the most valuable 
of all forms for industrial purposes, and from these sources are 
manufactured all of the various kinds of cloth, thread, string, 
and rope, with the exception of those made of wool and silk. 
From the cotton Jiber, as found in the cotton boll, the different 
varieties of cotton cloth, thread and siring are made. From 
jlox fiber, obtained from the straw of the flax plant, all of the 
like forms of linen are prepared. Hemp Jiber, obtained from 
the stalks of the hemp plant, is used in making a stronger kind 
of cloth known as canvas and also string and rope. JtUe fiber, 
largely compound celluloses, likewise obtained from the stalks 
of the jute plant, b made into canvas, sacking and carpets. 
Cellulose, mostly as cotton, is also used in making exceedingly 
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important chemical derivatives such as cellulose explosives, 
oModion, celluloid, mercerized cotton and artificial silk. The 
chemical nature of these derivatives has been discussed in 
Section I (p. 127). 

Cellulose in the form of Q&x fiber or old linen cloth is also 
used to make the best grades of paper. Cotton fiber or cotton 
doth are used for poorer grades of paper, and a la^ amoimt 
of paper used, espedally for newspapers, is made from wood 
cellulose. 

As an agricultural crop cotton is grown most abundantl)' in 
the United States, but also to a greater or less extent in South 
America, India, Egypt and Australia. The chief production 
of flax and hemp is la Russia. Jute comes mostly from India, 
where its cultivation is replacing that of indigo, which is now 
made largely by synthetic processes. Considerable flax and 
some jute come from the United States. 

Analjrsis of cotton fiber by Bowman, as cited by Haas and 
Hill, shows it to have the following composition : 

Cellulose 91.00 per cent 

Wax, Oil, Fat 35 per 

Protoplasm 53 per ceni 

Mineral Matter 12 per 

Water 8.00 per 

Kfinig's investigations * give the following amounts of pure 
cellulose in some plants : 

Cotton 88.3 per cent 

Flax and Hemp 72-73 per cent 

Jute 54 per cent 

Beech and Oak Wood . . . 35-38 per cent 

HemicelluloMS. — In the young plant cell, as previously 

stated, the wall is probably pure cellulose. Such cellulose 

would be more easily soluble than the normal cellulose, and 

>Huhn, "Chemie der Zellmembran" ; Z. NShr. Geniua., XXVn, 3i (1914). 
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would also hydrolyze with comparative ease, yielding mono- 
saccharose products. The cellulose which is present in peas, 
beans, etc, and in green grasses seems to be a sinq)ler and purer 
cellulose than the normal fibrous variety, and does in fact dis- 
solve more easily and hydrolyze more easily than the normaL 
This form has been termed hemtcelltUose. Other substances 
known as mannans, gaiactans and pentosans (pp. 270, 272) are 
either identical with henucelluloses themselves or are contained 
in them. 

LignocellnloseB. — As the cell walls, especially of the stems, 
stalks and trunks of plants, become older they take on a special 
character which is known as woody. They then possess much 
greater hardness and strength and form the supportii^ struc- 
ture of plants. The change in character is due to a change in 
chemical composition resulting from the infiltration into the 
original cell wall of noncellulose substances possessing a gummy 
or resinous nature. These substances are known in general as 
Hgnins, and the celluloses formed are called ligno-c^idoses. 
It is probable that these lignins are in actual chemical combina- 
tion with the cellulose, though it may be that they are simply 
mixed with it. The exact chemical nature of the lignins is 
also unknown, but they are undoubtedly of pentosan character. 
They yield pentose sugars on hydrolysis. WhUe the normal 
ceUuloses are the chief source for the manufacture of the best 
grades of paper, the lignocelluloses of the softer woods, such 
as spruce, fir, etc., are being used almost e»dusively m the 
manufacture of paper for newspapers and similar uses. In 
making the paper from wood more or less of the lignins are 
removed. Cellulose so obtained amounts to about 55 per cent 
of the weight of the wood itself. (See also Paper, p. 126.) 

PectoMlluloses. Pectins. — Two other kinds of compound 
celluloses should be mentioned. The first of these is the peclo- 
cdluloses, in which cellulose has associated with it noncellulose 
substances termed pectins analogous to the lignins of the ligno- 
celluloses. These pectins, like the lignins, are probably not 
simple substances, but are of carbohydrate character, perhaps 
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polysaccharoses like pentosans. They are soluble in water 
and on boiling the solution, or by the addition of alcohol, they 
^atinize. It is these pectins which are present in the juices 
of succulent fruits, and which on the concentration of the juice 
by boiling produce a jelly. The other variety of compound 
celluloses is that found in the corky tissue of plants, and is 
termed adipo-ceUtUose. The noncellulose constituent is prob- 
ably of fatty nature, and is known as ctdin. In all plants 
containing largely hemicelluloses or compound celluloses, the 
normal cellulose is also present to a greater or less extent. 

Cellulose as Food. — As a constituent of human foods cellulose 
does not play an important part and is very slightly digested. 
In the case of herbivorous animals, like the cow, sheep and 
horse, however, they constitute a large part of their normal 
food, and are thus of far greater importance than with man. 
The most easily digested form of cellulose is that of the hemi- 
celluloses, which, however, are not as abimdant as the normal 
celluloses, which probably rank next in order of digestibility. 
The least digestible form is that of the lignocelluloses and of 
these those found in hay and straw are the most valuable. In 
the digestion of cellulose by herbivorous animals an amount 
varying from 30 to 60 per cent is considered as digestible. 
Of this amoimt, however, a considerable portion is fermented 
by bacteria in the intestines, and is converted into products, 
such as methane gas, which are unabsorbed. This necessitates 
a correction for the digestibility of cellulose constituents in 
order to determine the amount actually utilized by the animal. 
This will be considered again (p. 297). The cellulose actually 
utilized by animals is considered to have the same food value 
as the other carbohydrates, such as starch and sugar. 

Crude Fiber. — In the analysis of cellulose-containing foods 
the substance is usually determined in the form of what is 
. commonly tamed crude fiher. If such a food b boiled with a 
1.25 per cent acid solution and then filtered, and the undissolved 
residue again boiled with a 1.25 per cent alkali solution, the 
undissolved residue finally obtained is largely cellulose, and is 
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TABLE VI 
Cellulose Context or Cbops 
Crude Fiber 



Oktit 



rn (talks (CDRid) . 
Cora Hover (rared) 
Com Coddcr (cund) 
Timnthv gnn . . 
Timothy hijr . . . 
Red clover frua . . 
Reddovshiy . . 



AlfjLUihiy . . . . 
Cowpea (luy) , - . . 
Cowpei (peuoiily) 
SoJA bcAD Hxu only) , 



Wlmt (<|iriii() . 
Wheat (winui} . 



Wbciit niiddliii(> 
Wheat bnn . . 



Limced meal (new pi 
tIhmmI DHaJ (tAd pn 
CoClonswl meal . . 



Ci.b1»Ee '. 
Red beeu . 
Sugar beetfl 



4.6 (6-3) 
9* (9-i) 



S.9 (8.g) 
S-fi (9^) 



■o (M9) 
■o (S.64) 
.9 (».Jo) 



BowBuM (Hmi * Ha, p. I ■») > 

*W,.pp.It-I9> 

ft W., pp. 11-19 

ft W., pp. it-ig 

ft W.. pp. IMP 

ft W,, pp. ti-ig 

ft W., pp. i3-ig 

ft W.. pp. 12-ip 

ft W., pp. ij-19 

ft W., pp. ir-19 

ft W., pp. 1^.9 

ft W., pp. 11-14 

ft W.. pp. 

ft W., pp. 
. ftW.,pp. 
Kflnis, p.891 
-ftW.,pp. 

ft W., pp. 

ft W., pp. i3-ig (BuL 






{BoLi«, p.M)< 



ftW., ] 



:g (Bui. I 



ft W., tqi. 11-19 Otam. 1 
Sta., p. so*) 

ft W.. pp. 1^19 (Ma» E 
SU., p. si) 

ft W., pp. 11-19 (UaB. S 
SU., p. 49) 

ft W., pp. 11-19 (Ma» E 
SU., p. 47) 

ft W., pp. 11-19 (Uia. E 

SU..P.46J 

ft W., pp. 11-19 (MaiB. £ 
SU., p. 4fi) 



ft W., pp. «-<B 
&W., pp. 11-19 
ft W., HI. 11-19 
ftW..pp.It-I9 
ft W.. pp. i»9 
ft W.. pp. tt-t9 
ft W., pp. ri-ip 



' Haas & Hill, J.C, (Table V). 
' Kbnig, l.c. (Table V). 
•"Mass. Exp. Sta."; Smith & Beala, Com'l. I 
Sta. BuL No. i. 1914. 
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called crude fiber. As there is always some mineral matter 
present the actual determination is made by drying the cellulose 
as above obtained and igniting it. The loss of dry material 
on ignition is calculated as the actual crude hber. (See below.) 
As the method is wholly an empirical one, the crude fiber does 
not represent pure cellulose, but is an approximation to it. 
Probably the greater part of the crude fiber represents normal 
celluloses, but with more or less unhydrolyzed hemi- and ligno- 
celluloses. Part of these latter are, however, dissolved by the 
treatment with add and alkali. 

Cellalose Content of Crops. — The preceding table gives the 
amounts of cellulose determined as crude fiber which are pres- 
ent in the more important crops. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XXXm 
CelloloBe in Plants 

Cotton. Examine cotton fiber and recall the study in Experiment 
XXV. This is practically pure cellulose. (See analysis of cotton, 
p. 263.) 

Crude CeUnlose. Crude Fiber. Use 3.0 g. of ground hay or 
grass. Place in a 500 c.c. flask and add 200 c.c. of 1.25 per cent hydro- 
chloric acid, and boil with return condenser for one half hour. Filt^ 
through a linen filter. Wash with hot water. Return the residue 
to the flask and add 200 c.c. 1.35 per cent sodium hydroxide and boil 
again with return coodenser for one half hour. Filter through asbestos 
and wash as before. The residue consists of the ash constituents plus 
the crude cellulose. After drying, the loss of weight on ignition rep- 
resents the crude cellulose, or, as it is termed, crude fiber. 

Starch 
The next carbohydrate to be considered is starch, with which 
we may also group dextrin and inulin. While starch does not 
occur as abundantly in plants as a whole as does cellulose, yet 
it far outranks it in importance and value as a food. In fact, 
starch is the most important carbohydrate food for both laan 
and animals. 
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Stirch u Food. — Physiologically starch is a reserve food 
material for the plant itself, as has already been discussed. 
It occurs in the leaves and other green parts of all green plants, 
where, as we have shown, it is a temporary reserve material, ' 
bdng immediately converted into sugars and translocated. 
In these parts of the plant it possesses food value for animals, 
but as it never collects in any amount, its actual value is 
slight, the chief carbohydrate constituent here being ceUulose. 

Those portions of the plant in which starch is most abundant 
are the strictly reserve organs, e.g. seeds, tubers, roots, etc. 
In these organs the plant has stored large amounts of starch, 
for the use of its offspring or for renewed growth, and it is these 
storage houses of the plant which form the most valuable animal 
foods. The three most important groups of plants in this respect 
are : (i) cereal plants, in which the starch is stored in the seed, 
i.e. the cereal grains, e.g. wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, sorghum 
grain, millet, etc. ; (2) tuber-forming plants, e.g. potato ; (3) roots 
of certain plants, e.g. arrowroot, cassava, etc. ; (4) unripe fruits, 
e.g. apples, pears, etc., which are not, however, important as a 
source of starch because the fruit is never used in this state, 
and on ripening the starch is converted into sugars. 

As was stated in the chapter on the chemistry of carbo- 
hydrates, the grains of starch found in different plants have in 
each case a distinctive microscopical structure. As a food 
material there is 00 difference in these various forms, so that in 
this respect starch is a single substance. Both human beings 
and animals digest starch ; in the former case it is easily digested 
only when ffrst cooked, but in the latter raw starch is the 
common form in which the food is eaten. Its common and 
abundant occurrence in so many foods makes it in many in- 
stances the particular constituent upon which the food value 
of the material largely depends. Several forms of pure starch 
are used as human food, e.g. ordinary cooking starch, usually 
obtained from com, and tapioca, which is a specially pre^)ared 
form of starch obtained from the cassava plant. 

Industrial Uses. — For industrial purposes, such as the manu- 
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TABLE Vn 

Starch Content os Cxops 

Nitrogen-free Extract 

(stiuch, sugara, pentosans) 



269 



Oof 


(FmBbBmib) 


(D»Y Eahb) 




CM»v»n»t 

M>iB (Flint) 

M>iie(>«ett) . . . . 
WbBrt dpring) . . . . 

WhuKwlDUr) . . . . 

Sofghnm (graW . . . . 

B.riey 

Rye 

OmU 

WhotmiddlfaiBi . . . 

Wbratbru 

Uiltiptouto 

Rfci 

Ghitoimul 

Gemmial 

LiDHBd mal (Dsw pmcoa) 
LuuKd mo) (old pnccsj 

Sojaban 

Cowpeu 

PoUtM 

Swntpotatoa . . . . 

Red been 

Sii(ul»t> 

Turnip. 

Cuiot. 

OibbMB 

CawpoM (fnh) . . , 
Cowpeu (hay) . . . , 
Uaiie fodder (mRd) . . 
M»i« •tovet (oind) . . 
Haiie>t>lki{c><nd) . . 
Tlnwtbyirui . . . . 

limothy hay 

Red dover, gun, . . . 
Reddoveihay . . . . 

Alfalfa, giw 

AUalbbay 


16.J 

T1.1 (T0.4) 
71.0 (TJ-K) 
70.0 (ji.03) 
69.8 (M.96) 
TJ.5 (T«.TI) 
S9-T (6l.to) 
«0.4 

4s!s 

79.* 

64.0 

13.6 
J8.4 

1S.8 
SS-7 

9^8 

9.1 

9^ 

J1.9 

4J.O 
J8.' 


89J1 

79.S (78.16) 
go.6 (81.77) 
B0.1 (81.SB) 

784 (76.0J) 

IS7.0 (».19) 
6S.J 

90.S 

isia 

41.8 

31.1 

t'. 

86,3 
6S4 

7J.3 

64-9 
66,3 

63 .a 
66.8 
16.S 
40.7 
43-6 

6d.i 
S3-» 

5i!s 

III 

4£'6 


ESiiig,p.i49S> 

J.&W..PP, 11-19' 

J. ft W.. pp. .1-19 

J. ft W., pp. 11-19 (Bui. im, 

P.34)" 
J, ft W., pp. .1-19 (Bui. 110, 

p. 34) 
J. ft W., pp, 11-19 (Bui. i», 

p. 41) 
J, ft W., pp, ,«9 (Bui. "», 

p. 40) 
J. ft W.. pp, iri9 {Bui. i», 

J. "ft V pp. H-19 (BuL IM, 

p. 14) 
J.&W.,pp, 11-19 
J.ftW..pp.,3-,9 

;. ft w., pp. 11-19 

J,ftW.,pp.I«9 
J- * W., pp. 11-19 

;, ft w., pp. 11-19 

J.ftW..K.-i>-'9 

J. ft W., pp. 11-19 
J. ft W.. pp. .1-19 

',il:Zi"i 

J.ftW.,M>. 11-19 
J,ftW.,pp..ri9 
J. ft W.. Ml. 11-19 
J, fcW„pp.iM9 
J. ft W., pp. 11-19 
J. ft W., pp. .3-19 
J. ft W., pp. .1-19 
J.ftW., pp. 11-19 

. ft W,. pp. .^19 

. ft W.,K»- 11-19 

. ft W., pp. 11-19 

.ftW..K..IM9 

.ftW.,pp.i3-.9 

.tW..pp, I1-I9 

. ft W., pp. 13-19 

.tW..pp.il-.9 

.ftW..pp.IJ-I9 

. ft W., M>, .1-19 
ft W.. pp. .1-.9 



>KOoi&^.(T«bbV}. *J.aiV/..U.^M«V). • Bnl. lao, J,c. (Tuble V). 
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facture of glucose, which is really a iood use, and as Uimdry 
starch, or as sizing fot cloth or paper, it is generally obtained 
from either corn or potatoes, which are the two most common 
and abundant sources. 

Starch Content of Crops. — The preceding table gives the 
percentage amounts of starch (in some cases including small 
amounts of sugars) in some of the more important crops. The 
figures are those for " nitrogen free extract," which ordinarily 
includes with the starch the small amounts of sugars and pen- 
tosans if these have not been sq>arately determined. 

EXPERIMENT STUDY XXXIV 



(i) Cut a wheat grain and moistm the cut surface with iodine solu- 
tion. Note test for starch. Repeat with other cereal grains. 

(i) Cut a slice of potato and moisten similarly with iodine solution. 

(3) Cut B. slice of a gieen apple and umilarly test for starch by 
moistening the entire surface. Repeat the test with a slice of a ripe 
apple. Note difference in amount and location of starch. 

(4) Wash out the staich from some wheat flour made into a dough 
and kneaded in the hand under a small stream of running water. 
Keep the dough in a cconpact ball and continue to knead until prac- 
tically all starch is washed out and an elastic gummy ball is left. 
This is gluten. Test for protein (Experiment XVIII). Collect the 
starchy washings and allow to settle. Examine the starch reddue. 

(5) Feel a potato and grate it into a large dish of water. Allow 
the starch to settle and examine it. This is the principle of the prepa- 
ration of commercial potato starch. 

Dextrin, Inulin, Mannan, Galactan 
While there is only one form of starch chemically considered, 
there are several other substances occurring in plants which 
are isomeric with it and which are often included with it in a 
general group sometimes termed the starches. They all have 
the same composition formula, viz. (C«HioO()x. They differ 
probably in complexity of the molecule, but their chief differ- 
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ence is in the hexose monosaccharoses which they yield on 
hydrolysis. Staxch and dextrin each yield glucose or dextrose 
and are, therefore, both termed dextrosans or glucosans. 
Inulin, on the other hand, yields levulose and is termed a 
lemdosan. Similarly, the mannans or mannosans are starch- 
like polysaccharoses which yield mannose and the galaclosans 
or galactans yield galactose. 

Dextrin. — The most important member of the group is 
dextrin. It occurs in quantity only in a few plants, for it is a 
transitory substance in the enzymatic hydrolysis of starch by 
diastase. In the chapter on salivary digestion (Chapter XI), 
the formation of dextrin in its several forms as an intermediate 
substance in the hydrolysis of starch to maltose sugar by 
ptyalin has been fully discussed. It differs from starch in 
being soluble in cold water. As a food substance it has the 
same value as starch. 

It may be prepared by the action of enzymes on starch or 
by heating starch to 23o''-26o'' C. In this latter way it is 
made for industrial use. We spoke of the use of starch as a 
sizing material for cloth and paper. Strictly speaking, except 
in laundering, it is not starch, but dextrin, made as above, 
which is generally used in this way. It is also used as an ad- 
hesive gum or mucilage. 

Glycogen. — This compound may be referred to in this con- 
nection, for it is also a glucosan. It does not occur in green 
plants, but is found in some fungi, especially yeast, and in 
some other cryptogamous plants. It is known as animal starch 
and has been discussed in connection with the metabolism of 
carbohydrates in animals (Chapter XII). 

Inulin. — This isomer of starch differs from it and from 
dextrin in yielding only levidose on hydrolysis. Like starch it 
is a reserve food in certain plants, especially the dahlia, where 
it occurs in the tubers. It is also present in the artichoke 
and in cherry roots. It is not hydrolyzed by diastase or ptyalin 
and is, therefore, undigested by animals. The en^rme which 
hydrolyzes it is known as inuiase. 
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Human uid Galacttn. — These two starch-like poly- 
sacchaxoses are similar substances and are associated with 
cellulose in the form of hemicelluloses already discussed. 
They are found in wheat and in numerous other seeds, especially 
legumes, but not in amounts sufficient to deserve more atten- 
tion. A particular source of mannan is the substance known 
as vegetable ivory. Agar-agar is a galactan. On hydrolysis 
mannan yields mannose, and galactan, galactose. 

Pentosans 

The polysaccharoses which we have just considered are all 
hexosans, i.e. they yield hexose sugars on hydrolysis. Analo- 
gous to these we have polysaccharoses which on hydrolysis 
yield pentose sugars {arabinose, xylose, etc.). They are termed 
pentosans. They have already been referred to as constituting 
the noncellulose part of lignocelluloses and probably also 
pectocelluloses. They constitute the gummy or resinous 
materia which on hardening within the cell wall produces the 
lignocelluloses of woody fibers in trees and the stems of cereals 
and grasses. 

They are found in purer form in what are known as natural 
giuns, such as gum Arabic, gum tragacantk, wood gum, etc. 
These natural gums are not simple pentosan polysaccharoses, 
hut are of a complex glucoside nature which readily yield first 
the pentosan and then the pentose sugar on hydrolysis. Some 
gums also yield galactans and galactose. They are also con- 
sidered as acid compounds which are present in the gums as 
salts of potassium, calcium or magnesium. 

Whether, however, they are present as constituents of lig- 
nocelluloses, pectocelluloses or natural gums, the pentosans 
yield pentose sugars on hydrolysis and probably possess a 
food value close to that of other polysaccharoses. Their wide 
distribution in plants gives them an importance as food con- 
stituents, and their determination is a usual part of food analy^, 
especially in connection with ordinary farm crops used as food 
for domestic animals. The principle of the analysis is that 
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on hydrolysis with boiling add the pentose sugar is obtained 
and the pentose sugar on boiling with add (hydrochloric) is 
converted into furfural. The furfural forma an insoluble com- 
pound with phlorogludnol, which is weighed and the pentose 
uid pentosan calculated from this. 



EXPERIMENT STUDY XXXV 
Determination of Pentosuu' 

Place 5.0 g. of finely ground wheat or oat straw in a flask, together 
with 100 c.c. of la per cent hydrochloric add {specific gravity, 1.06), 
and several pieces of recently heated pumice atone. Place the flask 
on a wire gauze, connect with a condenser, and heat, rather gently at 
first, and so regulate as to distill over 30 c.c. in about ten minutes, the 
distillate passing through a small filter paper. Replace the 30 cc. 
driven over by a like quantity of the dilute add added by means of a 
separatory funnel in such a manner as to wash down the partides 
adhering to the sides of the flask, and continue the process until the 
distillate amounts to 360 c.c. To the completed distillate gradually 
add a quantity of phloro^ucinol (purified if necessary) dissolved in 
13 per cent hydrochloric add and thoroughly stir the resulting mix- 
ture. The amount of phlorogludnol used should be about double 
that of the furfural expected. The solution first turns yellow, then 
green, and very soon an amorphous greenish predpitate appears, 
which grows rapidly darker, till it finally becomes almost black. 
Make the solution up to 400 c.c. with u per cent hydrochloric add, 
and allow to stand overnight. 

Filter the amorphous black predpitate through an asbestos fdt 
in a tared Gooch crucible, wash carefully with 1 50 c.c. of water in 
such a way that the water is not entirely removed from tlie crudble 
until the very last, then dry for four hours at the temperature of 
boiling water, cool and weigh, in a weighing bottle, the increase in 
we^t being reckoned as phloro^udd. To calculate the furfural, 
pentose, or pentosan from the phloroglucid, use the following formulas 
given by KrSber : 
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(a) F<ff wd^t of phloroglucid " a " under 0.03 gram. 

Furfural - (a + 0.0051) X 0.5170 
Poitoses ■ (a + aooji) x 1.0170 
Pentosans - (a + 0.0051) x 0.&949 

(b) For weight of phlorogludd " a " over 0.300 gram. 

Furfural - (a + 0.005a) X 0.5180 
Pentoses - (a + 0.0052) X 1,0026 
Pentosans - (a + 0.0053) x 0.8824 

For wei^t of phlorogludd " a " from 0.03 to 0.300 grams use 
Kr&ber's table > or the following formulas : * 

Furfural - (a + 0.0051) X 0.5185 
Pentoses - (a + 0.005a) X 1.0075 
Pentosans - (a + 0.0053) X 0.8866 

Sugars 

Both roonosaccharoses and disaccharoses are found very 
widely distributed in the vegetable kingdom. They are all 
soluble compounds and are, therefore, found in the plant juices, 
especially in fruits. 

Sucrose. — Of the three common disacchajose sugars, viz. 
sucrose or cane sugar, maltose or malt sugar and lactose or milk 
sugar, the first two are present in plants, while the last is found 
only in animals. 

The most abundant disaccharose in plants is common cane 
sugar, or sucrose. Its most important sources are the juice of 
the sugar cane and of the sugar beet. From these two agri- 
cultural crops almost all of the sugar used as human food is 
obtained. This has all been fully discussed in the chapter on 
the chemistry of the carbohydrates (Chapter VTI). Numerous 
other plants contain cane sugar in considerable quantity, but, 
with the exception of the sorghum cane and the sap of the hard 
or sugar maple, none of them serve as commercial sources of 
sugar. 
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Whether cajie sugar is originally formed in the plant from 
the monosaccharoses, glucose and fructose, is uncertain. From 
its wide distribution in plant juices it seems probable that it is a 
translocation form of carbohydrate from which the glucose 
and fructose in fruits are formed. 

In all plants where cane sugai is present it is an im[>ortant 
food material possessing approximately the same value as 
starch. Because of its abundance in sugar cane and sugar 
beet it is one of the most valuable of the carbohydrates found 
in' agricultural crops. The amount present in some of the 
common crops will be seen from the table given later. 

Maltose. — This disaccharose is a transition substance in 
the conversion, by diastase, of reserve starch into glucose and is 
found chiefly in sprouting grain or malt. It has also been 
found in the sap of green leaves. As it is simply transition 
material in plants it plays no large part in crops as a food sub- 
stance. In malted grain produced artificially for the manu- 
facture of alcohol by fermentation it is present in large amount. 
The waste mash from distilleries contains some unchanged 
maltose and glucose and is valuable as an animal food. In 
preparing some human cereal foods the grain is sometimes 
malted and in these maltose sugar is present. 

MoDosaccharoBes. — The only two monosaccharoses that 
are present as such in plants are the two hexoses glucose and 
fructose. These two sugars occur in the leaf sap and, as has 
been stated, glucose is probably the first photosynthesized carbo- 
hydrate. Except in their physiological relations, the most 
important occurrence of glucose and fructose is not in the leaves 
but in the juice of fruits. In most fruit juices the two sugars 
occur together, from which fact we derive their common names 
of grape sugar and fruit sugar. In these juices they have 
probably been produced by the hydrolysis of cane sugar, which 
is undoubtedly their precursor. In almost all plant juices and 
in seeds some glucose and fructose are usually found. When 
present in plants, their food value is practically that of starch 
and the other sugars. 
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The monosaccharoses mannose and galactose do not occur 
free in plants, but are derived by hydrolysis from the starch- 
like polysaccharoses mannan and galactan just considered. 
The same is true of the pentose monosaccharoees arabinose 
and xylose obtained from the petOosam. 

Sugar Content of Crops. — The sugar omtent of atyps is 
g^ven in the following table : 



TABLE Vin 

SUOAK CONISNT OF CSOPS 

(Freah Buis) 



0»F 


Svctaa 


(HvmSiKUi 


Picma 


^issr 




Sutucue. . 


IM (lJ-») 








K(loi,.pp.896.,so,' 


Sofub-t. . 


U.J-IT-4 


other'^bo. 
taydntM 






E<lolf,|>.76l 


SorghuDcu. 


7.0-ia.o 










U>ple>u>. . 












Redbeet . . 










KBiiJf, p. 777 


C«T« . . . 


«-4 








K(W«,P-T6s 


Sweet poUto. 


a^ 








K<liiif,p.i499 


OnlM . . . 


SA 








Eft>ig.p.rSo 


CabUg. . . 










KSiii(,p.T9o 


Whet . . . 






.iSDertrin 




BbL 13. p. IMT • 


Buley . . . 






.uDettcio 




BdI. 13, p. I30T 


Kye . . . . 






.iiDeztrin 




Bui. 13. p. I w 






-OJ 


.jSDeKrin 




Bui. 13. p. iioT 


Apple' ; 


0.9-6.0 


5.0-14.1 




oj-i-5 


Ktidig.pp.ajo.8j4 


Gnpe . . . 




<U4) 
(toUlwcu) 


" 




KBlli|.p.S4> 


Pe»ch . , . 


S-lS 


»■« 






KJtaig. p. Big 












Kthilg, p. 840 


Ofum . . . 










KOnig. p. 849 






(04) 




54 


E<liii|.p.g49 






(total ni(u) 
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CHAPTER XVI 

OCCURRENCE AND USES OF IMPORTANT 
CONSTITUENTS IN AGRICULTURAL 
PLANTS (Continued) 

FATS AND WAXES 

Plant Fats as Food. — In those crops used as food for domestic 
animals fats do not play so important a part as do either car- 
bohydrates or proteins. They are present in much smaller 
amounts, in general, and in the case of herbivorous animals 
they contribute only a small amount to the total energy value 
of the food. It will be recalled also that body fat in animals 
is formed lately from carbohydrate and not from fat food. 
While this is true of most domestic animals, it is not* true of 
human beings. Some of the plants or plant parts used by 
man as food contain large amounts of fat or oil, and from such 
sources a considerable part of the total energy of the body is 
derived. 

Occairence. — Fats, mostly as oils, occur usually as a re- 
serve food in seeds, often largely replacing carbohydrates. They 
are also found, to some extent, but never in large amounts, 
in the vegetative organs, as in grasses, etc. 

In seeds, which contain mostly starch, as the cereal grains, 
the fat is stored inunediately around the germ so that when the 
germ is removed most of the fat goes with it. This is the 
reason for the high fat content of so-called germ meal. In 
seeds which are very rich in fat, as in the castor oil bean, cotton- 
seed, flaxseed, olive, brazil nut, etc., the fat is variously distrib- 
uted throughout the seed. 

In the case of common crops, whether these are seeds, as the 
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cerea] gruns, or vegetative parts, as the grasses, etc., there is 
usually no distinction made between fats and waxes, as both 
are in small amount, the value of the plant depending upon its 
food value as a whole. In other cases plants are valuable 
because of a certain fat- or wax-bearing part, as in the castor 
oil bean, or they may have a double value, one part serving as 
food or for industrial uses, while another part yields an oil 
which may also be used either as food or industrially, as in the 
case of the flaxseed and cottonseed. 

Oil-yielding Plants. — The most important oil-producing 
plants are as follows : 

Olive. — This is grown largely for the oil, which is expressed 
from the flesh of the fruit, the oil being then used as a food or 
for making soap. Some oil is also obtained from the kernel. 
The fruit itself is used directly as a food. 

Cottonseed. — The cottonseed is a by-product from the 
cotton boll after the removal of the fiber. The oil is expressed 
from the seed and is used as food either directly as a substitute 
for olive oU or indirectly as a culinary article. After the oil is 
extracted from the seed the groimd residue is known as cotton- 
seed meal. It still contains considerable oil and also protein, 
and is largely used as a stock food. 

Peanut. — The oil is obtained from the seed and is used as 
food. The seed itself is used as food either directly or in the 
form of peanut butter. 

Sesame. — The seed of this plant and the oil obtained from 
it are both used as food, mostly in India. The extracted residue 
is used as a stock food similar to cottonseed meal. 

Castor Bean. — This plant is grown wholly for the oil which 
is obtained from the seed. The oil is used both medicinally 
and as a lubricant. The extracted residue cannot be used as a 
stock food, but is used as a fertOizer and is called castor pomace. 

Palm. — Both the fleshy part of the palm fruit and also the 
kernel are used for securing an oil used largely in making soap. 
The oils are caUed palm ml and palm nut oil and are solid at 
ordinary temperatures. 
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TABLE IX 

Fat Content of Ckofs 

Ether Extract 



Olive, pulp 

Otive Kcd (withDut ihell) 

Cbcw> beu 

Palm nut 



Engll^ walnut |diy) . 

Sesame leed (cake) . . 

CottoDsecd . . . . 

Cotunaeed meal . , . 



Linseed meal (old piDccaa) 

Genn meal (nujie) 
Haiie(aint) . 
Uai» (sweet) 
WheaL (spring) 



Wheat middlingi 



Timothy gna 

Red clovetW 
Alfalfa, grass . 
AUaLfa hay . 
Cowpcaa (cured) 
CowiMas (peu) 

Unite fodder (cured) 
Hai» stover (cured) 
Main stalks (cured) 



-o (],») 



' (3."S) 
o (r.87) 
9 (1.83) 
6(+J3) 



Mdinui. p. 391 ■ 
Mollndii, p. 391 
KSoig, p. fiij > 
KSnlg, p. laii 

K.6Bit, p. ei4 

KHnlg, p. «ie 
KOnig, p. «i6 
KGnig, p. 61s 

KOnig, p. 613 
Ucdinaii, p. S9i 
KOnig. p. fii5 
J. ft W.. pp. I*- 

St.. p. 46)' 



ft w., pp. ii-iQ (Uui. : 

St.., p. 49) 

ft W., pp. H-19 
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CocoAttut. — The fruit of the cocoanut palm yields a solid 
oil used mostly in making soaps but also somewhat as a food, 
the entire fleshy part of the nut being used also as food. 

Cacao. — The solid oil or fat obtained from the cacao bean 
is known as cacao butter. It is a by-product in the manu- 
facture of chocolate, etc. It is used mostly as a toilet article 
and in soap making. 

Flaxsaad. — This seed is a by-product from flax grown for 
the fiber for the manufacture of linen. The oil obtained from 
the seed is known as linseed oil. It is a diying oil and is used 
in varnishes and paints. It is not a food. 

Halze. — The oil extracted from the germ of com, separated 
in the milling of the grain, is used as an edible oil to some extent 
and also as a semi-drying oU and in making soaps. The ex- 
tracted germ meal is used as stock food. 

Fat Content of Crops. — The fat content trf crops is given 
in the above table. The figures are those for the ordinarily 
determined " ether extract " and thus do not represent pure 
fat. They include other minor constituents such as waxes, 
chlorophyll and some of the organic acids. 

Leatkin and Phytosterol 

Closely associated with the fats, though not strictly classed 
with them, are two substances of considerable importaace in 
both plants and animals. They are phytosterol and lecUkin. 

Phytosterol and Cholesterol. — Phytosterol is a monatomic 
alcohol of high carbon content which is present in plants. The 
formula assigned to it is CnH460H, though a phytosterol ob- 
tained from Calabar beans has been given the formula C1DH47OH, 
on account of which it is distinguished as stigmasterol. Phytos- 
terol occurs in practically all vegetable fats. It is most abundant 
in pea fat and the fat of the Calabar bean. In most vegetable 
fats it amounts to 0.1-0.3 P*'' cent. A substance isomeric with 
phytosterol but found in animals, especially in wool fat, is 
known as cholesterol- It occurs normally in all ceUs, in blood 
and in lymph. It is present in lai^est amounts in brain and 
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nerve tissue. Its occuirence here is thought to be connected 
with the other substance which we have referred to, viz. 
lecithin. It is also thought to be connected with the action 
of certain toxins. It is found in the bile, where it causes the 
formation of a certain kind of gall stone. The constitutional 
formula for these two compounds has not been fully established, 
but they are probably secondary alcohols containing both an 
unsaturated group and a hexahydrobenzene ring, and related to the 
terpenes. Therefore, without going into details, we may simply 
say that monatomic alcohols of high carbon content known 
as phytosterol and stigmasterol in plants and cholesterol in . 
animals are found associated with vegetable and animal Eats. 

These alcohols are non-saponifiable, so that when fats con- 
taining them are saponified they remain as unsapomjiaile 
matter. In analytical determinations of fats the unsaponifiable 
matter, as usually determined, consists largely of these com- 
pounds. They are soluble in ether and in alcohol and may be 
removed from a saponified fat by extraction with ether. 

Phytosterol and cholesterol are very similar in all their 
properties and have melting points very close together. They 
cannot, therefore, be separated or identified by determining 
their melting points. They each yield an ester with acetic 
add, however, and these esters have distinctly different melt- 
ing points which thus makes it possible to identify them. 

Cholesterol acetate m, p. ii4.3*'-ii4,8'' 

Phytosterol acetate m. p. izs'-is?" 

It is possible that this difference in melting point is due to the 
fact that phytosterol is not an individual compound but a 
mixture of several similar ones such as stigmasterol. 

The importance of these two compounds is mainly in the 
fact that the presence of phytosterol in a fat establishes the 
fat as of vegetable origin, while cholesterol is present only in 
animal fats. As to their food value nothing is known. It is 
probable that the cholesterol in animals is derived from the 
phytosterol in the plants which the animal uses as food. If 
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this is so the importance of phytosteroL in plants as a source 
of cholesterol in animals ,b connected with the antitoxic action 
of cholesterol of which we shall soon speak. 

Lecithin. — This substance is definitely related to fats in its 
constitution, as it is an ester of glycerol. Fats, it will be recalled, 
are neutral or tri-acid esters of glycerol, i.e. all three of the 
glycerol hydroxyl hydrogens are replaced by fatty acid radicals 
Lecithin is like the fats in being a neutral or tri-acid ester but, 
while in fats all of the hydroxyl hydrogens are replaced by fatty 
acid radicals, in lecithin only two of the three are thus replaced 
by faity acid radicals. The third is replaced by the phosphoric 
acid radical. In addition to this the phosphoric acid radical 
has one of its remaining acid hydrogens replaced by a basic 
radical of a compoimd known as choline. This choline is not a 
simple alcohol but is a tri-methyl-hydroxy-ethyl ammonium 
hydroxide compound. Thus in lecithin there are four distinct 
parts, viz. (a) glycerol; (b) faity acid, usually stearic, palmitic 
or oleic; (c) phosphoric acid; {d) choline, a nitrogen (amine) 
base. On hydrolysis lecithin yields all four of these parts and 
this hydrolysis is produced eozymatically by the fat-splitting 
enzyme lipase. Lecithin belongs to a group of compounds 
known as phospho-lipines, which signifies fat-like bodies con- 
tain!]^ phosphorus and also nitrogen (amine). 

The chief source of lecithin is the yolk of eggs, from which fact 
the name lecithin is derived. It is also, like cholesterol, a normal 
constituent of the living cell and is found in blood, lymph and 
muscle tissue. It is also often associated with fats, especially 
in brain, nerve tissue and eggs. In plants it is found in the seeds 
especially of legumes and cereals. 

The amounts of lecithin in some of these substances are as 
follows : 

Egg yolk g.4 per cent 

Liver 2.1 per cent 

Blood 1.8 per cent 

Legume seeds 0.8-1.6 per cent 

Cereal grains 0.25-0.53 per cent 
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Physiological Ftmction. — Physiologically lecithin is very 
important. We have spoken of the fact that it is hydiolyzed 
by the enzyme lipase and in the animal body the lecithin of 
plant food is probably digested and absorbed in much the 
same way as fats. If the lecithin of animals, essential to the 
livii^ cell and nerve tissue, is derived in the case of herbivorous 
animals entirely from plant lecithin, it thus becomes an essential 
food constituent. The generally accepted connection between 
organic phosphorus (lecithin compounds) in food and the 
building of brain and nerve tissue is based upon these facts. 

We know nothing in regard to the metabolism of lecithin 
and only very little in regard to its probable function in the 
living cell. Recent work upon certain toxic substances, e.g. 
the toxins of cobra poison and of tetanus, leads to the view that 
lecithin acts as an accelerator to these toxins. Its general 
physiological action is perhaps of a like nature, that is, it acts 
as an accelerator to the activity of enzymes. We ^wke of the 
fact that cholesterol acts as an aniitoxin. Toward lecithin it 
acts in such a way that it prevents the accelerating action of 
lecithin upon these toxins. We thus see how intimately these 
two compounds are connected with each other, and though we 
know relatively little as yet in regard to them, their importance 
is at least indicated. 

PROTEINS 

Proteins differ from carbohydrates in not being an abundant 
constituent of plants, though they are, nevertheless, a universal 
and essential constituent. In animals, on the contrary, pro- 
teins are the abundant constituent. All protoplasmic cell 
contents of plants contain protein, and as proteins differ in 
composition from carbohydrates and fats in containing the 
element nitrogen this element becomes an essential plant food 
constituent. 

Forms of Proteins. — We have previously stated that pro- 
teins are synthesized in the leaves of plants, but they are found 
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in the cell contents, in celt sap, in ^nt juices and aa reserve food 
in seeds, roots, etc. In these different localities we find proteins 
existing in three different states or forms : (i) in solution in 
the cell sap or plant juices ; (2) in crystalline form in the cell 
contents or in reserve organs; (3) in amorphous solid bodies 
aa reserve food in seeds. The two solid forms, crystalline and 
amorphous, in which they occur as reserve food in seeds, roots, 
etc., may be either pure or mixed, i.e. partly crystalline and 
partly amorphous, llie solid protein bodies resulting are 
known as aleuron grairts. They are found in a certain layer in 
the seed known as the aleuron layer, as in castor oil bean, wheat 
grain, etc. The structure of these aleuron grains is often 
complex, but they consist usually of solid protein inclosed in a 
less soluble protein membrane and the whole body has a dis- 
tinctly granular appearance. Several different proteins may be 
present in one aleuron grain, but the most common one is a 
globulin. In most seeds the aleuron layer is directly beneath 
the outer seed coat. 

Occurrence. — Proteins occur principaUy in the seeds of 
plants and are most abundant in the seeds of legumes and 
cereals. Crops yielding these seeds are thus of especial im- 
portance as food for domestic animals, for while carbohydrates 
and fats furnish the greater part of the energy value of foods 
it is from plant protein alone that herbivorous animalu must 
build their own body protein. 

In discussing the chemical nature of proteins we stated that 
they yield amino-acids on hydrolysis. The principal amino- 
acids obtained from vegetable proteins differ from those that 
are obtained from proteins of animal origm. Thus, glutomintc 
acid, praline and arpnine are obtained in larger amounts from 
vegetable proteins. Also alcohol soluble proteins, e.g. gliadin 
■■ of wheat, are found only in plants. On the other hand, some 
amino-acids are obtained only from animal proteins. These 
differences in the two classes of proteins evidently affect their 
food value, but at present we do not know enough in this regard 
to warrant further discussion. 
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Protein Content of Crops. — The protein content (rf some of 
the different crops is given in the preceding table. The figures 
represent crude protein as determined by multiplying the 
nitr<^en per cent by the factor 6.25. This includes, with the 
proteins, the amino-acids, but these are not of any large amount 
except in the cases of green crops and root crops and in malt 

SfHDUtS. 



AMINO-ACIDS, ALKALOIDS, ESSENTL\L OILS, TER- 
PENES, TANNINS, ETC. 

We have thus far discussed the occurrence in plants of the 
three essential organic food constituents together with a few 
related compounds of industrial or physiological importance. 
These are by far the most important plant constituents, es- 
pecially from an agricultural viewpoint, for plants considered 
agriculturally are chiefly used as food. When not used as 
food they are generally used for the manufacture of valuable 
products. All of these uses have been as fully considered as 
is desirable. 

There remain, however, several groups of substances found in 
plants which are of considerable importance. 

End Products of Metabolism. — In animal metabolism pro- 
teins are broken down by the katabolic process mto simpler 
compounds with the liberation of energy. The nitrogen-con- 
tainii^ compounds which are thus formed are carried off in 
the urine, as true excretion products, in the form of urea and 
related compounds. In plants protein cell food is probably 
katabolized in a similar way, but the nitrogen-containing prod- 
ucts are not cast oS from the plant as true excretion substances. 
It is possible that amino-acids are excreted as such, but in many 
cases these amino-acids or other complexes derived from the 
protein molecule are not excreted, but are further metabolized 
into end products which remain in the plant. Such charac- 
teristic compounds as caffeine, theobromine, strychnine, morphinu 
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skatt^, indigo, and certain essential oils like vaniUin, are without 
doubt formed in this way. 

Amlno-Rcids. — In regard to the occurrence of amino-adds 
themselves in plants it may be stated that about eight have 
been isolated. A recent view in regard to the occurrence of these 
adds and other probable products of protein metabolism in 
plants and soU is, that these excretion products, when present 
in the soU, act as toxins to the plant itself. As previously 
stated also (p. 250) amino-adds in the soil may, in some cases, 
be used by plants as a direct source of nitrogen for the synthesis 
of plant protein. The amino-acids present in the plant itself 
also function in the resynthesis of plant protein. 

Alkaloids, Essential Oils, Terpenes, Tannins, etc. — Of these 
different groups of compounds some are of importance media- 
nally, some have a very great value as perfumes, etc., and others 
in various ways. They include substances known as alkaloids, 
e.g. quinine, morpMne (from opium), nicotine^ strychnine, 
brucine, etc. These are all valuable medicines. Also sub- 
stances known as essential oils, e.g. ail of peppermint, oil of 
doves, oil of rose, heliotrope, vanillin (vanilla), etc. These are 
used as constituents of perfumes or flavors and some of them 
also medicinally. Then we have the group known as terpenes, 
including lemon oil, turpentine and camphor, and finally the 
tannins, used in leather manufacture and obtained from the 
bark of hemlock, oak and other trees. 

These various compounds belong mostly to the more complex 
groups of organic compounds and in most cases are physiolog- 
ically related to the plant as end products of metabolism, as 
just discussed. They are of great economic value, and the plants 
producing them are grown as agricultural crops in certain more 
or less restricted localities. In general, however, they are not 
important ^riculturally. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
ANIMAL FOODS AND FEEDING 

FOOD VALUE 

In the study of the physiological processes of plants and 
animals we have brought out the following general facts. By 
utilizii^ the energy of the sunl^ht, living plants manufacture 
carbohydrates out of the simple substances carbon dioxide and 
water, which are present in the atmosphere and the soil. These 
photosynthesized carbohydrates by further metabohc changes in 
the plant are transformed, in part, into the v^etable fats and, 
with the assistance of nitrogen compounds obtained in most 
cases from the soil in the form of nitrates, are in part transformed 
into proteins. In this way the plant builds up its own food 
supply and stores up a reserve supply of food for its offspring. 
This reserve food may abo become a source of food for animals. 
These essential organic food constituents all possess potential 
energy which, through the processes of animal metabolism, be- 
comes converted into the kinetic energy of animal heat or 
muscular work. This intimate relation between plants and 
animals is the important one of food and nutrition. 

In our study of animal physiology we discussed the processes 
by which these food constituents — carbohydrates, fats and pro- 
teins — were digested and then metabolized in order to yield the 
energy of animal life. The chemical reaction involved in the 
liberation of this energy is that of oxidation brought about 
by the process of respiration, by which the oxygen of the air 
is brought into contact with the digested, assimilated and 
partially metabolized food materials. 

QuantitatiTe Relation of Food to Energy. — We have now to 
consider the quanlUative relation of this food to the energy of the 
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living animal, that is, the relation between the food eaten and the 
result produced in the form of energy. In the case of domestic 
animals, however, with the exception of the horse and other 
draft animals, the ultimate production of energy is not the 
only result to be obtained by feeding. In all young growing 
animals a part of the food is used for the building of body 
substance, and this is also true of sheep, cows and poultry or 
other animals producing wool, milk, eggs, etc. In the case of 
fattening animals, also, part of the food is used for the produc- 
tion of stored body fat. Whether the food, however, is used 
entirely for the production of energy or partly for building 
body protein or storing body fat, the value of the food is always 
measured in terms of energy. 

Digestibility of Food ConstUuents 

In considering the relation of food to the energy produced, 
i.e. the value of the food, the first factor to be taken account of 
is the digestHtilUy, or the amoimt of the different food materials 
actually digested in the animal body. If we consider pure food 
constituents, that is, pure carbohydrates, pure fats or pure 
proteins, it might seem natural to suppose that the animal 
body would completely digest and absorb each constituent. 
Yet, it will not be surprising to know that, even under the most 
favorable conditions, the animal body is not thus able to digest 
all of any pure food .constituent. In all cases the amount 
digested is something less than 100 per dent. 

Coefficient of DigestibUit;. — Thus we have for each food 
constituent what is termed the coefficient of digestibility, which 
expresses the percentage amount of the food constituent which 
the animal does actually digest and absorb. For example, 
the human body, when fed carbohydrate food in the form of 
starch in cooked cereal grains or as bread, is able to digest ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of it. This figure, then, is the coefficient 
of digestibiUty for carbohydrate food in this form for man. 

This coefficient of digestibiUty is determined directly, by 
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experimeat, by subtracting from the amount of food eaten the 
amount present in the ftecal excrement, as it is in this excrement 
that the undigested food material remains. 

The digestibility of a food constituent will vary also according 
to the condition in which it is fed, as, for example, whether it 
is mixed with a large amount of other material, or, in the case 
of human foods, whether it is raw or cooked. While this is 
important, it does not alter the actual amount digested so 
much as it does the rapidity or ease of digestion. In general, 
the coefficients of digestibility refer to a food constituent in the 
usual form in which it is eaten. For man therefore the coef- 
ficient of digestibility of starch refers to cooked starch, while 
for domestic animals it refers to raw starch as present in cereal 
grains, etc. For cattle the average digestibility of starch in 
com or wheat is almost as high as for man, viz. 92-95 per cent, 
while in other animal foods, such as oats and hay, the diges- 
tibility of nitrogen-free extract falls as low as 62 per cent and 
with horses and sheep from 47 to 62 per cent. 

We see, therefore, that the particular species of animal and 
even the particular individual animal may possess a different 
coefficient of digestibility. To obtain absolute figures therefore 
for the coefficients of digestibility a great deal of experimental 
tion is required. We can, however, take certain average re- 
sults and use them in calculating the digestibility of foods and 
their food value. 

Without going more into detail the data in the preceding table 
represents the aven^ results of experimental evidence on the 
subject. 

Application of Coefficients of Digestibility. — From these 
coefficients of digestibility we can readily calculate, from the 
percentage composition of a food, the exact amount of each of 
the food constituents which an animal actually digests. The 
following examples will illustrate : 
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Thus, with any food of which an analysis has been made, we 
can detennine the amount digested, provided we liave coefficients 
of digestibility which apply. In some cases where the identical 
food or animal has not been subject to experiment it is necessary 
to use the data most nearly corresponding; e.g. wheat for 
horses, in the table of coefficients, is given as "figures obtained 
with 00b." 

Energy Value of Food Constituents 
Having then determined the amount of food constituents 
which an animal digests, the next step is to find out how much 
energy this digested food will yield. We have previously said 
that whether animal food yields energy directly or is used to 
build body substance, eventually, in most cases, the final result 
is energy, as the body substance is later torn down and energy 
is set free. Also that whether this energy is manifested as heat 
or as muscular work, the units for expressing the energy are 
always in terms of heat. The liberation of energy in the 
animal body is by the reaction of oxidation and this reaction is 
easily carried out in accurate physical apparatus which allows 
the exact determination of the energy liberated. In such re- 
actions the substance burns and the heat produced by this 
burning is the measurement of the energy of the substance. 

Fuel Value. — This we term the combustion value or juel 
value of the substance, and this fuel value, which we express in 
heat units, represents the energy viUue which, in a food substance, 
means the food value. Therefore the fuel value of a food con- 
stituent or any substance used as food is equivalent to its pos- 
sible food value. 

Bomb Calorimeter. — This determination of the fuel value or 
food value of food substances is made in a piece of apparatus 
known as a bomb calorimeter. Speaking very generally, this 
consists of a heavy thick-walled metaUic cylinder or bomb. 
This is so constructed that a substance placed within it may 
be ignited and burned, usually in pure oxygen gas under pres- 
sure, and the heat generated by this combustion is determined 
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by measurmg the rise in temperature accurately to .oot° C. 
which takes place in a large volume of water in which the 
bomb is immersed.' 

Calorie. — The rise in temperature produced by the com- 
bustion is calculated in units of heat energy known as calorits. 
A calorie is the amount of heat necessary to raise the temperature 
of i.o gram of water i° C. In the absolute calorie unit this rise 
ci temperature is irom 15° C. to 16° C, but the unit may be 
defined in slightly more general terms, as first given. Tliis 
unit is small and in practice is multiplied by 1000; i.e. it is the 
heat necessary to raise 1000 g. of water 1° C. To distinguish 
these two units they are termed respectively the small calorie 
or gram calorie, written without capitals, and the large calorie 
written capitalized or Calorie. Still a third unit has been 
suggested by Armsby known as the Therm (T,), which is equiva- 
lent to 1000 Calories or 1,000,000 gram calories. This is used 
mostly in calculating large feeding rations of domestic animals. 
In calculating human foods the unit usually employed b the 
Calorie (large calorie). In English standards the Calorie is 
approximately equivalent to the amount of heat necessary to 
raise i pound of water 4° F. 

Thus the Calorie is the unit in which the energy value or 
food value of a food is expressed. It will often be foimd referred 
to in other terms, as we have mentioned, viz. fuel value, calorific 
value or heat of combustion. All of these terms are, therefore, 
synonymous as applied to foods, with the corrections which 
we shall now consider. 

Fuel Values In Calories. — What then are the fuel values in 
Calories of the three food constituents? While all figures 
determined do not agree exactly, the ones usually accepted at 
present are as follows : 

I gram Carbohydrates yields 4.1 CaL 
I gram Fats yields 9.45 Cal. 

I gram Proteins yields 5.65 Cal. 

■ A deUiled description of this a.ppiiratu9 ma.y be found In U. S. Dept. Agr. O. E. 
S. Bul. II (iSos), or in J. Am. Chem. Soe., XXV, 639 (1903)- 
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These are the results which have been obtained in the bomb 
calorimeter. If, therefore, these food constituents are burned 
in the animal body in a similar manner as in the calorimeter, 
then these &gures apply directly to that portion of the food that 
is actually digested. 

Corrected Fuel Values. — In discussing the metabolism of 
these constituents we showed that in the case of carbohydrates 
and fats the processes in the body and in the calorimeter are 
similar ; i.e. the constituents are in both cases completely oxidized 
to carbon dioxide and water. The figures for these two constit- 
uents hold therefore for the digestible portion. In the case of 
proteins, however, katabolism does not yield the simple products 
of oxidation which are obtained by burning in the calorimeter. 
Part of the products of the katabolism of proteins are the complex 
nitrogen compounds excreted in the urine, and these compounds 
stiU contain some of the potential energy oj the original proteins. 
It has been found that the amount of energy contained in these 
excretion products, and thus not liberated when proteins are 
burned in the body, is equivalent to approximately 1.3 Cal. per 
gram of protein. The fuel value of proteins, as obtained in the 
calorimeter, must be reduced therefore by this amount, so that. 
Fuel value (in bomb) of proteins 5.65 Cal. — 1.3 Cal. 
= 4.35 Cal. = fuel value (in body) or food value 

The corrected values then become, 

I gram digested Carbohydrates yields in body 4.1 Cal 
I gram digested Fats yields in body 9.45 Cai. 

I gram digested Proteins yields in body 4.35 CaL 

MetaboUzable m Available Energy. — In man the coefficients 
of digestibihty have been determined on the average mixed diet, 
and as human beings probably differ less in these coefficients 
than do different species of animals, it is possible to apply these 
co^cients not to each food and each individual but once for all 
to the food values in calories. Doing this, we obtain the follow- 
ing: 
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I gram Carbohydrates, as eaten, yields 98 per cent of 4.1 - 

4.0 Cal. 

I gram Fats, as eaten, )delds 95 per cent of 9.45 ■■ 9.0 Cal. 
I gram Proteins, as eaten, yields 92 per cent of 4.35 - 4.0 Cal. 

These ^ures represent the energy in Calories which the 
human body actually uses, i.e. which is avaUable for metaboliza- 
tion from each gram of the constituent as eaten. These results 
have been designated by different names, viz. physiological fuel 
value, metabalizahU energy or available energy. The figures given 
are for man and are in Calories per gram. S imila r data have 
been obtained for domestic animals, and it is also often desirable 
to express them in English standards, viz. Calories per pound. 
In all calculations for the conversion of grams into pounds, 
453.6 grams =■ i pound,' 

The following table gives all of these data tr^ther : 

TABLE Xm 
Fuel Values of Food CoNsrrniiNTs 





CALOUESm CUK 


CommntR 


In Bomb 


Disot. Put 


In Body, Food uEatm 

liable, Avsibbte) 




Mu Dog 




4.10 
9-45 
5.65 


4.10 
9.4s 

4-3S 


4.0 4.1 
9.0 9.3 
4.0 4.1 


Proteins 




Cjiuttua pn POITHD 




i860 

■4^86 
2562 


i860 

43S6 
1973 


.8.4 

4o8» 
18.4 


i860 
4ii8 
i860 


Proteins 



Fuel Values for Cattle. — In working with cattle and other 
ruminants, Kellner* found that the values obtained with dogs 
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were too high. His conclusions and average results aie as 
follows: 

Carbohydrates,' chiefly starch and crude fiber, are subject to 
losses in metabolizable energy due to bacterial fermentation 
with the formation of methane which is excreted with the fseces. 
With crude fiber this loss approximates 13.7 per cent of the fuel 
value of the digested nutrient, even amounting to as much as 
30 per cent in the case of wheat straw. With 4.184 CaL per 
gram as the total fuel value of starch and crude fiber, the above 
loss reduces this to about 3.6 Cal. per gram. The presence of 
other carbohydrates (pentosans and some sugars) gives a result 
from experimental data of 3.761 Cal. per gram as the metabolic 
able or availabU fuel value for the digestible carbohydrates (em- 
bracing nitrogen-free extract, crude fiber and pentosans) in 
ordinary cattle foods. 

Fats * do not suffer loss by bacterial fermentation and their 
metabolizable energy b the same as their fuel value. In 
analy^, however, the fats are determined as ether extract and 
this ether extract contains other substances than pure fats, e.g. 
vjoxes, chlorophyll, etc., which have a different fuel value and 
are not metabolized as fats. This results in the metabolizable 
value of the ether extract being considerably less than the fuel 
value. The ether extract of meadow hay and cereals has a fuel 
value of 9.194 Cal. per gram, while the metabolizable energy of 
the digestible nutrient equals only 8.322 Cal. per gram. 

Proteins ' with a fuel value of 5.778 Cal. per gram corrected 
for loss of energy in the urine constituents, as previously ex- 
plained, have a metabolizable value of digestible nutrient equal 
to 4.697 Cal. per gram. 

Putting these results together in a table with the equivalents 
in Calories per pound we have as the best data for the metabo- 
lizable or available energy of the digestible nutrients in ordinary 
cattle foods the following : 

Uodir. Notitiere," igis, pp. 88-05. 
' tx., H>. 80-85. 
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TABLE XIV 
Foil Values of Food CoNsnrDEtrrs pox Catixe (Kellnbb) 





rjimm pm Gb«ii 01 Viamnax 




FiidV»lue 


EllBR 




4.183 

9.194 

S-778 


3.761 

8.33a 

4.697 


(N-free eit, crude fiber, pcDtosaos) 
F«t» (ether extract) (in hay) . . . . 






Nunuuii 




1897 
4170 
3611 


1706 

377S 
»r30 




Pmt.4n. 





FOOD REQUIREMENT 
Energy Requirement 

Haintenuice Requirement. — The energy represented by 
these figures is the amount per gram or pound of actually 
digested nutrient which cattle are able to utilize in metabolism. 
This energy is either liberated in the form of body heat or 
muscular work, the latter being both the involuntary work of 
the body and the voluntary work of labor ; or, the equivalent 
nutrient is stored as body substance (mostly fat), in case it is 
in excess of the energy demands of the body. 

The energy which it is necessary to supply in food for the 
purpose of maintaining the life of the animal (body heat + in- 
voluntary muscular work) is known as the maintenance reqvire- 
ment and a ration which supplies this only is termed a main- 



The energy of this maintenance requirement is expended in 
performing tlie essential operations of the body and keeping 
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it in a certain condition. It may be divided somewhat as 
follows, in the case of man : 

Maintaining body heat and musculai tone . . 40 per cent 

Respiration 20 per cent 

Circulation 10 per cent 

Digestion and assimilaUon 12 per cent 

Other involuntary muscular work .... 18 per cent 

The total amount of energy thus required has been deter- 
mined in the case of both man and domestic animals. The 
following may be taken as average results. 

A mao of 150 lbs. at rest requires approximately 2000 Cal. 
per day. 

A steer of iroo lbs. (500 Kg.) requires for maintenance 
^proximately 12,000 Cal. per day. 

All of the energy of the food in excess of this maintenance 
reqiurement is utilized by the body in (i) volimtary muscular 
work, (2) production of body substance (increase in weight). 

Respiration Calorimeter. — Experiments to carefully deter- 
mine the relation between the energy of the food and the energy 
utilized by the body in maintenance and in doing work or 
increasing weight have been carried out in what is known as 
the respiration calorimeter. This consists of a large box in which 
a man or animal may live under very accurately controlled 
conditions such that all food and air used and all excretion 
products, beat produced and muscular work performed are 
determined. As a result of these experiments, performed on 
man in this country by Atwater and Benedict, and on animals 
by Armsby, and in Europe by Rubner, Zuntz, Kellner and 
others, it has been fully established that the law of the con- 
servation of energy applies to the utilization of food in the 
animal body, i.e. all of the energy of the food actually metab- 
olized is utilized in one of the ways mentioned. 

Production Value. — The energy that is in excess of the 
maintenance requirement is thus productive in that it produces 
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either additional muscular work or body material, and the value 
of the food for this purpose is termed the production value. 

In the normal mature man the production of increased body 
weight is not desired, and aU of the productive energy of food 
is available for increased muscular work. In hoises X^i^ same 
fact is true. In fattening cattle, however, and in swine, milch 
cows, sheep and poultry, the production value of foods is 
utilized for increase in body weight or for the building of ma- 
terial which is being constantly withdrawn by man, the volun- 
tary work requirement being practically nothing. 

Energy Requirement for Man. — Taking results that have 
been obt^ed by Atwater, Benedict and others for the production 
energy necessary for various degrees of work in man, we have : 
Energy Requtremeni of Normal Adult Man j^o Lbs. Wt. 

At rest (maintenance), about zooo Cal. per day. 

Moving about but no active work, about 2300 Cal. per day. 

Moving about and light work, about 2500 Cal. per day. 

Moving about and moderate work (carpenter), about 3000 
Cal. per day. 

Moving about and active work (farmer), about 3500 Cal. per 
day. 

Moving about and very active work (excavator), about 4500 
Cal. per day. 

Moving about and extreme work (lumberman), about 5000 or 
over Cal. per day. 

These results are obtained by figuring a man's day as composed 
of various activities incident to it, e.g. 8 hours' sleep, at 65 Cal. 
per hour; 2 hours for meals, going to and fro, at 170 Cal. per 
hour; 6 hours' sitting, at 100 Cal. per hour; 8 hours of labor, 
170 to 600 Cal, per hour, depending upon degree of activity. 

We thus see that the production requirement for man ranges 
from 300 to 3000 Cal. per day. 

It may be mentioned that all efforts to determine the energy 
expended in even the most severe mental and nervous work have 
faUed. 
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Production Values for Cattle. — In fattenii^ cattle the 
productive energy results in increase in body weight, Eind this 
factor as well as the Calorie unit has been used as the measure 
of such energy. The term used is pounds of flesh gained, which 
is not exactly equivalent to increase in Eve we^t, as the latter 
includes water. 

When fed in addiUon to a basal maintenance ration each of 
the food nutrients has been found to possess a certain production 
value. This value is not, however, in proportion to the relative 
metabolizable energy values of the same nutrients. Expressed 
in Calories Kellnei> has found that the following are the 
results: 

TABLE XV 

Ueiabolieable Ekekot amd PKODCcnoN Energy of Nutriknts 





EHt.01 




Nn««T 


•SS- 


C>Lpa 
P<xmd 


QJpo 
Gnu 


CtLpa 
Pmuid 


Pouufa 

FlMh 
G«lHd 

per 
Pound 




■-fti 


1706 

377S 
377S 
2130 


2.36 

4-5° 
5.01 

2.34 


1070 
3041 

3273 

1016 




Fata (Ether ertract) ' (in hay) . . . 
(in cereab) . . 


8.3« 

8.323 


.474 
■^35 







SunuBaiy. — Let us summarize what has been said in regard 
to digestibility and energy values by means of a table giving the 
results for three of our common animal foods as fed to fattening 
cattle. 

1 " Die Emahning der landw. Nutztiere," p. 151): 

■ The values for sugu ne leas than for starch and crude fiber, viz. .iSS poondl 
Bab gained. 

* The v&luea for futs (ethei extract) in conceatrates like cottonseed meal and in 
cereal graina 19 greater than Cor hay. Production value for oil foods equals .5g8 
pounds flesh gained, for grains .sa6 pounds Seah gained. The latter value appliea 
to the total ether extract of ordinary mixed ioodi. 
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DiouiiBiLm AND Enexoy Values or Thkgx Andul Foods pek i 

Pounds of Food 

(Based upon Kdlner's fi^virei foT cattle as already quoted) 



111 



Catbohydratea 
(Ifitrogei) • free 

and pentosans) 

Crude Fiber 

Fats ... . 

Proteins . . . 

Totals . . 



Carbohydrates 
(Nitrogen - free extract 

and pentosans) 

Crude Fiber . 

Fats .... 

Proteins . . . 

Totals . . 



Carbohydrates 
(Nitrogen - free extract 

and pentosans) 

Crude Fiber 

Fats .... 

Protwns . , . 

Totals . . 



9S.S7I 
6,488 
14,438 
38.1 J.T 



85,948 
Sfi3S 
I3i06» 



53.907 

3,6S9 
7,86s 



'37,38' 

M66 
6.313 
3 '.369 



177,339 



'47,700 
3,418 
16.346 



Nutritive Ratio. — The results for the fuel value of the three 
food constituents have led to the use of a factor, espedally m 
connection with feediijg rations of domestic animals, which 
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though perhaps not as valuable as originally thought, or at 
least in the sense first given to it, is yet often used. This is 
known as the nutritive ratio and expresses the ratio, calculated 
directly from the amounts present, between the proteins and the 
other two constituents. It will be observed that, approximately, 
the protein and carbohydrates are equal in food value while 
fats are 3.35 times as large. If the amount of fat food is multi- 
plied by 3.25, it is then in equivalent terms to the other two. 
If we make the following proportion : 

Amount protein : (Amount carbohydrates + amount fats X 3.35) 

::i:x, 
then I : x will r^resent the ratio of the protun constituents to 
the other two. This is termed the nutritive ratio. In a general 
way the results of feeding depend upon this ratio, for when x 
is large, e.g. 8 to 12, the ratio b usually a fattening one and 
is termed broad, whereas when it is small, e.g. 4 to 7, the ratio 
is not fattening but still supplies the energy requirements (d 
animals, especially for work, and is termed narrow. In the 
broad nutritive ratio it will be observed the carbohydrates 
and fats which produce body fat are in large proportion, while 
in the narrow ratio they are small. 

Protein Requirement 
In discussing the maintenance requirement we have spoken 
only of the energy factor. Not only does the animal body 
require a certain amount of energy to be supplied in its food, but 
there must also be in it a certain miniTniiTn amount of protein. 
As food protein b absolutely essential to the formation of body 
protein, the torn-down muscle tissue must be replaced by protein 
supplied in the food. The energy represented in thb protein 
metabolism b part of the total energy requirement, but aside 
from thb there must be in the food a certain amount of protein 
considered solely as building material. Thb may be illustrated 
by the fact that while the necessary maintenance requirement 
of 3O0O CaL per day for man, or 12,009 Cal. per day for steers^ 
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might be eaaly supplied by carbohydrates and fats alone, yet, 
except for a brief period, such non-protein food is unable to 
supply the needs of the body because torn-down body protein 
is impossible of reconstruction. In adult man or in non-fatten- 
ii^ or non-producing mature animals the amount of protein in 
the body does not increase. All of the protein food is thus 
indirectly converted into energy, but in the process it first serves 
as a constructing substance and cannot be wholly replaced by 
either of the other food constituents. 

The amount of the protein requirement in man is a question 
over which there has been considerable controversy. The 
standard usually accepted from studies of normal diets and of 
the nitrogen income and outgo of normal men has been 100 
grams of protein per day for a roan of ijo pounds. Some in- 
vestigators, however, especially Cbitteaden, reduce this amount 
to as low as 70 grams or even less. 

We have given figures showing the effect of increased muscular 
activity upon the energy requirement of the body, raising the 
amount from 2000 Cal. per day for maintenance to 5000 Cal. 
per day under severe muscular exertion. In contrast to this is 
the fact that increased muscular activity has only a sl^ht effect 
upon the amount of protein metabolism. On the other hand, 
while increased food supply raises the energy metabolism of the 
body only slightly, it has the direct and marked effect of increas- 
ing the protein metabolism. That is, an increase in protein 
food increases the amount of protein metabolized, there being 
no appreciable increase in the amount of body protein. An in- 
crease in carbohydrate and fat food increases' the general 
metabolic action, which in turn increases the amount of body 
protein torn down in the muscular activity of the accompanying 
physioli^cal processes. 

In the forgoing discussion we have considered only the main 
facts in regard to the value of foods and the food requirements 
of the body. The actual value and economic use of foods, the 
effect of varying conditions upon the food requirements and the 
fixing of standard or feeding rations have all been omitted as 
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pertaining more to a study of the practice of feeding than to a 
general presentation such as has been the purpose of this book. 
Enoi^h has been considered both in regard to plant and 
animal physiology and foods to give to the student a general 
but definite and scientific knowledge of the topics discussed. 
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